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Abt.  1.  The  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Major  General  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States:  comprising  a  history  of  the 
War  in  the  South,  from  the  commencement jof  the Creek  cam- 
paign, to  the  termination  of  hostilities  before  New-Orleans-—- 
Commenced  by  John  Reid,  brevet  major,  United  States  Ar* 
my — Completed  by  John  Henry  Eaton.  8vo.  pp.  425.  Phil* 
adelphia,  M.  Carey  and  Son,  1817. 


__  HERE  is  a  splendor  in  military  greatness,  which  renders 
it,  to  every  one,  an  object  of  interest.  The  philosopher,  the 
scholar,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman,  may  be  approv- 
ed and  respected,  but  the  achievements  of  the  hero  dazzle  and 
enchant.  The  useful  application  of  superior  intellect  to  the 
purposes  of  civil  and  domestic,  life,  will  ultimately  ensure  vene- 
ration and  gratitude:  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  en- 
thusiastic glow  of  admiration,  which  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
warrior  command!  Vain  are  the  efforts  of  reason  to  destroy* 
this  peculiar  charm  of  military  glory.  Though  associated  with 
misery  in  its  most  distressing  formssand  often  with  the  display  of 
the  most  ferociotispassions,it  still  engages  the  understanding  and 
captivates  the  heart.  We  may  read  unmoved  of  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  the  philanthropy  of  Howard,  the  learning  of  Johnson, 
and  even  of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes:  but  who 
can  contemplate  the  exploits  of  Caesar,  or  Alexander,  or  Bona- 
parte, without  being  animated,  -warmed,  and  interested.  Nor 
would  we  wish  to  divest  the  hero  of  his  dazzling  qualities.  Glo- 
ry in  any  shape  is  a  noble  incentive,  and  though  war  is  an  evil 
of  tremendous  magnitude,  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  of  the  christian;  yet,  so  long  as  it  does  and 
must  exist,  we  cannot,  as  patriots,  wish  to  destroy  this  greatest 
and  most  efficient  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  soldier. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  of  the  necessi- 
ty or  expediency  of  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  had  th«v 
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tendency  at  least,  by  furnishing  the  opportunities,  to  afford  ma- 
ny bright  and  illustrious  displays  of  military  greatness.  If  we 
had  occasion  sometimes  to  hang  our  heads  with  mortification 
and  regret  at  a.  want  of  preparation  or  at  injudicious  ilianage- 
ttient  in  the  cabinet,  and  even  at  an  occasional'display  of  folly  and 
cowardice  in  the  field,  amends  were  amply  made  us  for  these 
unpleasant  emotions,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  delight,  with  which 
we  heard  the  shouts  of  American  victory  wafted  across  the  At- 
lantic, echoed  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  ar  resounding  in? 
every  direction  from  scenes  of  action  on  the  land,  from  the 
fields  of  Bridgewater  and  Chippewa  in  the  North  to  the  ever 
memorable  plains  of  New-Orleans  in  the  South.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  of  candor  and  intelligence  could  seriously 
entertain  a.  doubt,  even  before  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  e- 
vents  of  the  late  war,  of  the  heroism  and  intrepidity  of  the  Amer- 
ican character.  But  so  long  as  wars  continue  among  men,, 
much  advantage  may  lie  derated  from  the.  occasional  necessity, 
however  melancholy  it  may  be.  of  calling  into  action  alltbe  mil- 
itary greatness  which  slumbers  undeveloped  in  the  season*  of 
peace,  and  of  proving  to-  the  world,  that  if  Achilles  sometimes 
sleeps,  he  cannot  be  surprised  in  an  effeminate  garb,  nor  easily 
assailed  in  a  vulnerable  point.  The  events  of  the  late  war  am- 
ply displayed  the  advantages  of  an  occasional  opportunity,  af- 
forded by  a  melancholy  and  awful  necessity,  of  bringing  out  and 
Tendering  obvibu$>t©>the.  nation-  the  illustrious  individuals,  on« 
Whom  reliance  must  be  placed  in  the  haus  a£  danger.  It  is  not 
enough  to  possess  the  materials  for  conquest;;  we  must  know 
where  to  find  them-  on  a  sudden  emergency:-  and,  though  w*. 
would  not  mecemmend  car  encourage  a  war,  for  this  object  only;, 
though  indeed  we  would  always-  deprecate  war  as  a  calamity, 
and,  except  where  honor  and  duty  imperiously  require  it,  would 
even  denounce  it  as  a  crime;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  discerning*. 
and  would  not  wish  to  conceal,  the  important  security,  which 
this  single  Gonscquencs  of.occasioaalhosiilily  furnishes* to  a  na- 
tion. 

But,  we  a?e  aware,  fens  present  is  not  the  occasion  fos  pursu^ 
ing  our  reflections  on  this  interesting  topic.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of. our  present  atten- 
tion. 

Among  tffce  many  distinguished  ehairatters,  whom  the  late 
war  placed  high  on  the  rolls  of  military  fame,  the  subject  of  tlaa 
biography  now  before  us,  if  not  pre-eminent,  stands  at  least  in 
the  foremost  rank.  Whatever  diversity  0$ sentiment  snay  ??!»evail 
respecting  the  propriety  of  certain  parts  of  hi*  conduct,  the  pe. 
cnliar  adaptation  of  his  character  to  the  emergensiss  in  which 
lie  was  placed,  and  the  important  services,  which,  by  the  most 
indefatigable  exertion  and  the  exercise  of  an  invincible  energy, 
!«■  rendered  his  country  in  the  hour  other  darke&t  periljcannot  be 
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denied  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  If  there  be  not  a  degree  of 
truth,  which  we  have  never  been  willing  to  allow,  in  the  com- 
mon adage,  that  republics  are  ungrateful,  general  Jackson  will 
live  for  ages,  in  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this,  that  the  good  he  has  done  and  the  glory  he  has  acquir- 
ed, ought  to  serve  as  a  shield  to  protect  him  from  the  candid 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  or,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  their 
dazzling  brilliancy,  to  hide  from  observation  any  dark  spots  in 
his  character.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  we  think  the  in- 
ference can  fairly  be  made,  that  gratitude  for  one  act  requires 
the  approbation  of  every  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  danger,  to  which  we  are  exposed,  of  be- 
ing blinded  by  the  glare  of  military  and  patriotic  achievements, 
to  real  defects,  perhaps  dangerous  traits,  of  character.  But 
we  do  mean  to  say,  that  the  evidences  of  patriotism  and  of  heroic 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  afforded  by  the  pub- 
lic services  of  general  Jackson,  should  shield  him  from  the  im-' 
putation,  unless  forced  upon  us  indeed  by  the  clearest  and  most 
unequivocal  evidence,  of  sordid,  mercenary  views,  or  any  mo- 
tives inconsistent  with  the  most  enthusiastic  love  of  country. 

The  work  now  before  us  was  Avritten  under  circumstances 
favorable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  and 
statement  of  facts,  though  by  no  means  exempt,  on  the  other, 
from  the  danger  of  bias.  It  is  indeed  always  a  task  of  peculiar 
delicacy  to  write  the  biography  of  a  living  chai?acter,  Or  the  his- 
tory of  reGcnt  events.  Partiality  or  prejudice  can  seldom,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  be  entirely  deprived  of  influence.  We 
have  been  inclined  therefore  to  make  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  strong  personal  attachment  which  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted between  the  writers  and  the  hero  of  the  work  before  us; 
and,  all  things  considered,  we  think  the  execution  of  the  task 
creditable  to  the  candor  and  independence  of  the  former. 

The  materials  were  collected,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  pre- 
face, the  work  commenced  and  carried  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  (p.  138.)  by  major  Reid,  who  was  the  aid-de- 
cmnji  of  general  Jackson,  and  consequently  a  pai-t  of  his  mili- 
tary family.  At  this  stage  of  the  work,  after  proposals  had 
been  issued  for  its  publication  and  along  list  of  subscribers  ob- 
tained, it  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  death  of  the  writer.  At 
the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs, 
Mr.  Eaton,  also  a  personal  friend  of  the  general,  was  in- 
duced to  take  it  up  where  his  predecessor  had  left  it,  and,  a- 
vailing  himself  of  thevmaterials  already  collected,  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion. 

Though  professing  to  be  principally  a  biography  of  general 
Jackson,  it  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a  history  of  the  events 
of  the  late  war  in  the  South.  A  single  chapterof  sixteen  pages 
is  all  that  is  devoted  to  the  first  forty  seven  years  of  the  gene- 
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ral's  lif»  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  containing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pages,  embraces  the  events  of  about  two  years 
only. 

Gen.  Jackson  was  born  of  Irish  parents,  on  the  1 5  th  of  March, 
1767,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Waxsaw  settlement,  about 
forty  five  miles  above  Camden,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
His  father  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  he  was  left,  with  two 
brothers,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  to  the  care  of  his  mo- 
ther. Being  intended  by  her  for  the  ministry,  he  was  early  pla- 
ced at  a  flourishing  academy  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he 
pursued  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  when,  "at  the  tender  age  of  four-  , 
teen,  with  his  brother  Robert,  he  hast:ned  to  the  American 
camp,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

In  this  his  first  military  essay  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  an  inci- 
dent occurred  strongly  illustrative  of  that  intrepidity  and  decision 
which  have  since  so  conspicuously  marked  his  character.  Being 
ordered,  in  an  imperious  tone,  by  a  British  officer,  to  clean  hit 
boots,  he  positively  and  peremptorily  refused  to  obey,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  refusal  he  received  a  severe  wound  on  his  hand, in 
attempting  to  protect  his  head  from  a  dangerous  blow.  Soon  af- 
ter his  liberation  from  this  most  distressing  captivity,  he  lost 
his  only  surviving  brother,  and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  weeks 
was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  mother  also. 

"Andrew,  the  last  and  only  surviving'  child,  confined  to  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, occasioned  by  the  suffering's  he  had  been  compelled  to  undergo 
whilst  a  prisoner,and  by  getting  wet  on  his  return  from  captivity,  Was  thus 
left  in  the  wide  world,  without  a  human  being  with  whom  lie  could  claim 
a  near  relationship.  The  small  pox  beginning,  about  the.  same  time,  to 
make  i;s  appearance  upon  him,  had  well  nigh  terminated  his  sorrows  and 
his  existence." 

On  his  recovery  he  took  possession  of  his  estate,  which  for  a 
while  he  profusely  s-quandered.  At  length,  however,  he  renew- 
ed the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and,  regardless  of  the 
original  intentions  of  his  mother,  devoted  himself  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  the  practice  of  which  he  commenced  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  continued  until  1788. 

"The  western  parts  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  were,  about  this  time, 
often  spoken  of,  as  presenting-  Mattering  prospects  to  adventurers.  He 
immediately  determined  to  accompany  Judge  M'Nairy  thither,  who  was 
appointed  and  going  out  to  hold  the  first  supreme  court  that  had  ever  sat 
in  the  state." 

Having  fixed  his  residence  in  this  new  and  rapidly  improving 
country,  he  diligently  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  soon  "appointed  attorney  general  for  the  district,  in 
•which  capacity  he  continued  to  act  for  several  years."  In  179Q 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  for  adopting  a  state 
constitution.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  representative 
in  Congressj  and  the  year  succeeding  was  promoted  to  a  seat  *n, 
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%\iv  Senate  of  the  United  States.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  Major  General  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, "which  appointment  he  contined  to.  hold,  until  May,  1814, 
when  he  was  constituted  a  Major  General  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States."  In  1799  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  To  the  performance,  however,  of  the  duties  of 
this  office,  he  esteemed  himself  incompetent,  and  in  a  short 
time  resigned  it.  He  now  retired  to  "an'elegant  farm,  ten  miles 
fiom  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river;  where,  for  several 
yeai*3,  he  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  and  social  inter- 
course," and  where  he  still  continues  to  reside. 

"Abstracted  from  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  surrounds  J  by  friends 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  entertained  for  him  t^re  highest  veneration  and 
respect,  and  blessed  with  an  amiable  and  affectionate  consort,  nothing" 
6eemed  wanting  to  the  completion  of  that  happiness  he  so  anxiously  desi- 
red whilst  in  office.  But  a  period  approached,  when  all  these  endear- 
ments were  again  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  duties  of  more  active  life." 

In  1812  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain,  and  Jackson  was 
anxious  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

"His  proud  and  inflexible  mind,  however,  would  not  venture  to  solicit  wi 
appointment  in  the  army,  now  about  to  be  raised.  He  remained  wholly 
unknown,  until,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  employed  against  the  Creek  In- 
dians, his  constant  vigilance  and  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  apprised 
the  general  government  cf  those  great  military  talents  which  he  so  emi- 
nently possessed,  and  conspicuously  displayed  when  opportunities  forej- 
crting  them  were  afforded." 

Having  at  length,  however,  assembled  under  his  command 
about  2500  volunteers,  he  tendered  their  services  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  they  were  accordingly  ordered  to 
descend  the  Mississippi  for  the  defence  of  the  lower  country. 
In  compliance  with  this  order,  they  proceeded  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary 1813,  and  advancing  through  cold  and  ice,  arrived  at 
Natchez.  Here  the  general  received  a  despatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary at  War,  Gen.  Armstrong,  directing  him  instantly  to  dis- 
miss from  service  those  under  his  command,  and  to  deliver  to 
Gen.  Wilkinson  all  the  public  property  in  his  possession.  This 
order  Gen.  Jackson  instantly  determined  not  to  obey.  Among 
his  men  there  were  1  50  sick,  of  whom  55  were  unable  to  raise 
their  heads,  and  most  of  them  were  destitute  of  the  means  of 
defraying  their  necessary  expenses.  He  resolved  therefore 
not  to  abandon  them  at  a  distance  from  home,  and 

"He  lost  no  time  in  making  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  adopted,  to  disregard  the  order  he  had  given,  and  return  his  ar- 
my to  the  place  where  he  had  received  it.  He  painted  in  strong  terms  the  e- 
vils  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  expressed  the  astonishment  he  feti,  that 
it  should  have  originated  -irith  the  famous  author  of  the  'tW-.vburg  Letters,' 
the  then  redoubted  advocate  for  soldiers'  rights.'.'" 

-Gen.  Wilkinson  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  great  respon- 
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sibility  he  was  about  to  assume,  and  attempted  to  enlist  the 
men,  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  discharge.  But  Jackson 
continued  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  resolutely  prohibited  the  en- 
listment of  his  men.  The  quarter-master  too,  who  was  ordered 
to  furnish  supplies  for  his  return  home,  attempted  to  defeat  his 
object  by  discharging  the  waggons  which  had  been  previously 
engaged.  Jackson  however  was  not  so  easily  overcome.  He 
zr.izcd  the  waggons  and  used  them  for  the  transportation  of  his 
sick.  On  his  arrival  at  Nashville,  he  communicated  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  assigned 
the  reasons  by  which  he  had  been  actuated.  "His  conduct  was 
approved  of,  and  the  expenses  incurred  directed  to  be  paid." 

Thus,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  Gen.  Jackson  assumed  the 
responsibility,  and  evinced  the  disposition,  to  be  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  even  when  directly  opposed  to 
the  orders  of  a  superior.  This,  in  a  military  man,  is  certainly 
assuming  dangerous  ground.  Subordination  is  the  life  of  dis- 
cipline; and  if  every  commanding  officer  may  exercise  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  his  own  discretion,  how  are  the  operations  of  an 
army  to  be  regulated?  Abhorrent  as  it  may  appear  to  our  re- 
publican notions,  implicit  obedience  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  military  science,  and  that  ofheer,  who  in  any  case  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  insubordination,  or  of  contemptuous  disregard  to  the 
orders  of  his  superior,  furnishes,  to  say  the  least,  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is 
no  general  rale  entirely  without  exceptions.  An  emergency 
may  occur,  when  disobedience  may  become  a  duty;  for.  let  it 
be  remembered,  there  are  principles  of  action  stronger  than  the 
obligations  of  military  discipline.  We  cannot  therefore  admit, 
in  its  full  extent,  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  which  would 
condemn  a  soldier  for  doing  what  is  right.,  when  ordered  by  his 
officer  to  do  what  is  wrong.  The  soldier  indeed,  who  ventures, 
even  from  a  conviction  of  duty,  to  disobey  his  orders,  assumes 
an  awful  and  hazardous  responsibility.  The  excuse  is  liable  to 
many  suspicions,  and  will  always  be  received  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  con- 
duct of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  was,  upon 
this  principle,  excusable  if  not  praiseworthy,  his  decision  res- 
pecting it  plainly  implies.  That  the  same  judgment  has  been, 
or  will  be,  passed  upon  it  by  the  appellate  tribunal  of  public  o- 
pinion,  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  obvious. 

There  are  seldom  indeed  occasions,  where  a  discretionary 
power  ought  not  to  be  left  with  the  officer  entrusted  with  im- 
mediate command.  How  can  it  be  expected,  that  the  head  of 
the  war  department,  sitting  quietly  in  his  closet  at  home,  or  in- 
deed that  any  individual  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,should 
be  a  competent  judge  of  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued,  in  all 
its  details,  by  the  commander  of  a  military  force.  How  absurd 
then,  under  such  circumstances,  to  issue  unconditional  orders* 
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The  destruction  of  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Mississippi  Territo- 
ry, where  nearly  300  persons  were  slain  with  savage  barbarity, 
by  the  Creek  Indians,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1813,  led  to  the 
sanguinary  war  against  that  deluded  nation.  The  necessity  cf 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  was  obvious,  and 

"The  anxiety  felt  on  the  occasion  was  greatly  increased,  from  r.n  ap- 
. prehension  that  generalJackson  would  not  be  able  to  command."—  "He 
was  at  this  time  confined  to  his  room,  with  a  fractured  arm  Wid  a  wound  in 
his  body  by  a  pistol  ball,  received  in  a  private  encounter,  some  time  be- 
fore." 

In  vain  will  reason,  or  law,  or  religion,  or  all  combined,  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  the  practice  of  duelling,  so  long  as  men  like 
Jackson,  and  Perry,  and  Hamilton,  give  it  the  powerful  sanc- 
tion of  their  approbation  or  their  example.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  such  men,  and  of  such  men  only,  to  correct  public  opinion 
on  this  much  mistaken  subject.  How  melancholy  then' is  it, 
that  characters  like  these,  who  have  established  a  reputation  for 
heroic  firmness  amidst  appalling  dangers,  will  not  display  also 
genuine  christian  courage,  and  discountenance  a  practice,  as 
absurd  as  it  is  criminal!  Could  general  Jackson  consider  it  in- 
nocent, thus  to  sport  with  a  life,  so  eminently  the  property  and 
the  dependence  of  his  country?  This,  alas!  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance  in  which  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  hero,  and 
assumed  the  indefensible  character  of  the  duellist. 

Previous  to  his  entire  recovery  from  his  wound,  general 
Jackson  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  proceeded 
on  his  march  against  the  hostile  Creeks.  During  this  campaign 
he  was  subjected  to  many  serious  and  alarming  difficulties,  to 
all  of  which  however  he  rose  superior.  The  extreme  scarci- 
ty of  provisions,  the  frequent  discontents  and  mutinies  cf  his- 
troops,  the  discouraging  advice  of  those  on  whom  he  principal- 
ly relied  for  support,  added  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  en- 
emy he  was  opposing,  were  difficulties  which  an  ordinary  mind 
•could  not  have  resisted  with  success.  But  Jackson's  energy, 
always  great,  appears  to  have  increased  with  the  emergency 
which  required  it.  Among  other  disheartening  circumstances, 
Was  the  unexpected  advice  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  given 
at  a  most  momentous  crisis,  instantly  to  abandon  the  ser- 
vice in  despair.  To  this  advice  general  Jackson  replied  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  occasion.  In  the  course  of 
&  long  and  interesting  letter,  which  we  have  not  the  room,  as 
we  have  the  inclination,  to  transcribe  entire,  he  pays  the  follow- 
,ing  spirited  compliment  to  a  late  governor  and  venerable  citi- 
zen of  Kentucky,  and  by  the  contrast,  delicately,  but  forcibly  re- 
proves the  governor  of  Tennessee.  Addrsssing  the  latter,  he 
says, 

"Do  y  3u,  my  friend,  at  cuch  a  moment  as  the  present,  sit  with  your  arms 
folded,  and  your  heart  at  ease,  waiting'  a  solution  of  your  doubts,  and  a 
tf«fisiti9n  of  your  powers?    -Do  you  wait  for  special  instructions  from  the 
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Secretary  of  War  which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  receive  in  time  for  the 
danger  that  threatens?  How  did  the  venerable  SHELBY  act  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances;  or  rather,  under  circumstances  by  no  means  so  criti- 
cal.' Did  lie  wait  for  orders,  to  do  what  every  man  of  sense  knew — what 
every  patriot  felt-to  be  right?  He  did  not;  and  yet  how  highly  and  justly  did 
the  government  extol  his  manly  and  energetic  conduct!  and  how  dear  has 
his  name  become  to  all  the  friends  of  their  country!" 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  letter  displays  at  once 
a  justness  of  sentiment,  ardor  of  patriotism,  and  energy  of  style,; 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

<fAs  the  executive  of  the  state,  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  full  quota 
cf  troops  be  constantly  kept  in  the  field,  for  the  time  they  have  been  re- 
quired. You  are  responsible  to  the  government;  your  oflicer  to  you.  Of 
what  avail  is  it,  to  give  an  order,  if  it  be  never  executed,  and  may  be  diso-* 
beyed  with  impunity?  Is  it  by  empty  orders,  that  we  can  hope  to  con- 
quer our  enemies,  and  save  our  defenceless  frontiers  from  butchery  and 
devastation?  Believe  me,  my  valued  friend,  there  arc  times,  when  it  is 
highly  criminal  to  shrink  from  responsibility;  or  scruple  about  the  exer- 
cise of  our  powers.  There  are  times,  when  we  must  disregard  punctil- 
ious etiquette  and  think  only  of  serving  our  country.  What  is  really  cur 
present  situation?  The  enemy  we  have  been  sent  to  subdue,  maybe  said, 
if  we  step  at  this,  to  be  only  exasperated.  The  commander  in  chief,  gen- 
eral Finckney,  who  supposes  me  by  this  time  prepared  for  renewed  ope- 
rations, has  ordered  me  to  advance  and  form  a  junction  with  the  Georgia 
army;  and  upon  the  expectation  that  I  will  do  so,  are  all  his  arrangements 
formed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign.  Will  it  do  to  defeat  his 
plans,  and  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  Georgia  army?  The  general  gov- 
ernment too  believe,  and  have  a  right  to  believe,  that  we  have  now  not 
less  than  five  thousand  men  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country;  and  on 
this  opinion  are  all  their  calculations  bottomed;  and  must  they  all  be  frus- 
tratedj  and  I  become  the  instrument  by  which  itis  done?  God  forbidL" 

Again,  in  the  same  letter: 

"What  then  is  to  be  done?  I'll  tell  you  what.  You  have  only  to  act  with 
the  energy  and  decision  the  crisis  demands,  and  all  will  be  well.  Send 
me  a  force  engaged  for  six  months,  and  /  vdU  answer  for  the  result — but 
withhold  it,  and  all  is  lost — the  reputation  of  the  state,  and  yours  and 
mine  along"  with  it." 

This  is  a  document,  as  we  said  before,  worthy  of  general 
Jackson.  We  wish  he  had  never  written  any  other  letters,  ity 
a  different  spirit.  We  #kh  he  had  uniformly  and  steadily 
maintained  the  dignity  and  prudence,  without  losing  the  energy, 
which  characterize  him  here.  This  letter  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect. The  governor  sent  out  the  requisite  force,  which  ena- 
bled the  general  to  proceed  with  success.  The  spirit  of  muti- 
ny likewise,  which  had  been  a  source  of  so  much  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  was  effectually  quelled  by  the  execution  of  a 
soldier,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  a  court  martial,  to  suffer 
death  for  that  offence.  Thus  was  a  most  tedious  and  arduous 
conflict  successfully  terminated,  and  the  troops  found  it  "a  plea- 
sure to  retire  to  their  hemes  frorn  the  scenes  of  wretchedness 
they  had  witnessed;  and  from  a  contest,  where  every  thing  being 
Jitrformed,  nothing  remained  to  be  done."     This  brilliant  sue-' 
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cess  is  attributed  by  the  biographer  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
uncommon  celerity  of  the  general's  movements. 

"So  rapid  were  his  marches,  that  not  unfrequently  was  he  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  enemy,  before  they  had  received  any  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach; in  addition  to  this  was  attached  to  him  the  quality,  that  few  gene* 
rals  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree,  of  inspiring  firmness  in  his  ranks, 
and  making  even  cowards  bjavs.  An  entire  confidence  of  success,  a 
full  assurance  of  victory,  and  a  fearlessness  and  disregard  of  danger,  were 
the  feelings  displayed  by  himself  in  all  difficult  situations,  and  those  feel* 
ingshe  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  diffusing  through  his  army." 

"On  his  return,  wherever  he  passed,  the  plaudits  of  the  people  were 
liberally  bestowed.  The  ardent  zeal  he  had  manifested  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  the  difficulties  he  had  surmounted, "and  the  favorable  issue, 
which,  by  his  exertions,  had  been  given  to  a  contest,  that  had  kept  alive 
the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  frontier  settlers,  excited  a  general  gratitude 
and  admiration:  all  were  ready  to  evince  the  high  sense  they  entertained 
of  the  success  with  which  every  effort  had  been  crowned,  and  with  one 
accord  united  in  reverence  for  him,  who,  by  his  zealous  exertions  and  able 
management,  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  country." 

On  the  2'2d  of  May,  1814,  general  Jackson  was  appointed  to 
the  office,  recently  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  general 
Hampton,  of  brigadier  and  brevet  major  general  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retirement  of  general  Harrison,  received  a  com- 
mission, as  major  general.  On  the  10th  of  August  following, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  gene- 
ral Jackson  was  one,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Fort  Jackson  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  our  government  obtained  the  sur- 
render of  an  extensive  portion  of  their  territory,  and  secured 
the  right,  both  of  erecting  military  posts  in  their  country,  and 
of  freely  navigating  all  their  waters.  Respecting  this  treaty,  to 
which  public  attention  was  especially  directed  during  the  last 
r.cssion  of  Congress,  the  work  before  us  contains  the  following 
i  cm  arks: 

"The  United  States  might,  without  violence  to  these  feelmgs.benevo- 
l^nce  excites,  have  demanded  the  whole  country,  and  either  have  treated 
the  Indians  as  vassals,  Qr  admitted  them  into  their  national  compact,  with 
such  rights  of  citizenship,  as,  from  their  peculiar  habits  of  fife,  they  were 
calculated  safely  to  use  and  enjoy;  but  the  humane  and  generous  "policy, 
which  had  been  sedulously  maintained,  in  all  transactions  with  the  savages 
within  their  limits,  induced  the  government  to  require,  in  the  cession,  on- 
ly such  portion  of  their  country  as  should  bar  every  avenue  to  foreign  in- 
trigue, and  give  additional  strength  to  those  sections  of  the  union,  which,' 
rrom  .their  limited  extent  of  territory  and  consequent  limited  population, 
were  unable  to  afford  sufficient  supplies  tor  the  subsistence  of  an  army, 
or  tc  give  a  partial  check  to  the  inrpads  of  an  invading  enemy." 

During  his  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians,  general 
Jackson  became  impressed  with  the  idea;  that  savage  hostili- 
ties could  never  be  successfully  and  permanently  terminated 
in  that  quarter,  without  attacking  and  breaking  down  the  strong 
holds,  which  the  Indians  had  found  so  favorable  and  convenient 
to  them  in  Florida,  especially  in  Pensacola.     These  yiews  he 
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early  communicated  to  government,  but  received  no  answer 
until 

"The  17th  of  January,  1815,  after  the  British  army  had  been  repulsed  at 
Kew  Orleans,  and  the  descent  on  East  Florida  almost  forgotten" — when, 
"through  the  post  office  department,  dated  the  18th  ofJzily,1814,he  receive 
ed  the  following  letfei?  from  general  Armstrong*,  the  then  Secretary  at 
"War:' 

"The  case  you  put  is  a  very  strong  one:  and  if  all  the  circumstances  sta- 
ted by  you  unite;  the  conclusion  is  irresistible.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  car' 
ry  our  arms  -wherever  -we find  our  enemies.  It  is  believed,  and  I  am  so  di* 
•fected  by  the  President  to  say,  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  government  not  to  break  with  the  Uni.ed  States,  nor  to  en- 
courage any  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  subordinate  agents,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  such  rupture.  Wc  must  therefore  in  this  case  be  careful  to  as* 
certain  faots^  and  even  to  distinguish  what,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, may  be  the  effect  of  menace  and  compulsion,  or  of  their  choice 
and  policy.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  must  govern.  If  they  admit,  feed, 
arm,  and  co-operate -with  the  British  and  hostile  Indians,  we  must  strike  on  the 
broad  principle  of  self  preservation: — under  other  and  different  circumstaiv 
ees  we  must  forbear.' "  .    " 

Long  however  before  the  reception  of  this'  letter,  and  without 
any  special  authority  from  government,  general  Jackson,  with 
his  usual  promptitude  and  energy  of  character,  had  taken  the 
most  bold  and  decisive  steps.  He  wrote,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  governor  of  Pensacola,  and  received  only  an  irritating  and 
unsatisfactory  answer.  He  then  despatched  a  special  messenger 
to  remonstrate  on  the  subject-,  and  was  again  answered  by  the 
governor  in  a  haughty,  unaccommodating  strain, 

"As  yet  he  was  ignorant  of  the  energy  of  the  man  already  near  his  borders, 
and  who,  to  inarch  against  and  break  down  his  fancied  security,  did  not 
desire  to  be  ordered,  but  only  to  be  apprized  by  his  country  that  it  might 
be  done." 

Jackson  wrote  him  another  letter,  concluding  with  the  follow- 
ing energetic  and  truly  characteristic  sentence: 

"In  future,  I  beg  you  to  withhold  your  insulting  charges  against  my 
government,-  for  one  more  inclined  to  listen  to  slander  than  I  am:  noc 
consider  me  any  more  as  a  diplomatic  character,  unless  so  proclaimed  to 
you  from  the  mouths  of  my  cannon." 

Soon  after  this,  a  British  force  under  Nichols,  Woodbine* 
&c.  arrived  at  Pensacola.,  and,  fixing,  their  head  quarters  there, 
made  incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  at- 
tacked So*l  Bbwyer.  Mobile  point,  &c.  These  circumstances 
determined  general  Jackson  to  reduce  Pensacola  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  Barrancas  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility .  After 
stating  several  grounds,  on  which,  the  general  believed,  that 
such  a  course  wourd  be  justifiable,  the  biographer  remarks: 

"There  was  one,  however,  on  which  it  could  be  placed,  where  he  well 
inaw  nothing  could  result  beyond  his  own  injury;  and  on  this  issue  he 
was  wiliing  to  trust  it,  If  any  complaint  should  be  made,  his  govern- 
ment, having  never  extended  to  him  authority,  might,  with  propriety, 
tjjbavov/  t^.e  act,-,  and,  hy  opposing  him,  to  censure  and  punishment,  it 
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Would  be  an  atonement  for  the  outrage,  and  Spain,  injustice,  couH  de- 
mand no  more." 

If  such  were  really  the  motives  and  feelings  of  general  Jack- 
son, they  must  secure  our  admiration.  They  evinced  a  disin- 
terested patriotism,  a  self  devotion  for  his  country's  good,  which 
would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most  illustrious  dis- 
plays, that  <the  annals  of  history  afford.  He  was  willing  to  sa- 
crifice— more  than  life— hia  re/iutaticM,  for  the  promotion  of 
what  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  still  more  valuable,  the 
peace,  and  safety,  and  honor  of  his  country. 

We  shall  not  now  interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative  to  com- 
ment on  the  propriety  of  the  steps  he  took;  as  we  shall  find  it 
necessary,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  to  eater,  some- 
what at  large,  into  an  investigation  pf  that  much  controverted 
topic,  the  late  Seminole  war.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gene* 
ral,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  remonstrances  to  the  governor  of 
West  Florida,  forcibly  took  possession  of  Pensacola,  and  though 
he  did  not  esteem  it  necessaiy  -to  hold  it  long,  succeeded  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  British  and  Indian  hostilities  in  that  quarter. 

Prospects,  however,  were  far  from  brightening.  A  large 
British  force,  under  the  command  of  lord  Hill,  had  left  Eng- 
land, to  act  offensively  on  some  part  of  the  American  coast,  and 
New-Orleans  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  its 
-destination.  General  Jackson,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  labor- 
ing under  severe  indisposition,  looked  forward  to  the  result 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 

"Louisiana,  he  well  knew,  was  ill  supplied  with  arms,  and  contained  a 
mixed  population,  of  different  tongues,  who  perhaps  felt  not  a  sufficient 
attachment  for  the  soil  or  government,  to  be  induced  to  defend  them  to 
the  last  extremity.     «Ao  troops,  arms,  or  ammunition,  had  yet  descended  from 
the  states  of  Kentucky  and   Tennessee.      His  only  reliance  for  defence,  if 
assailed,  Mas  in  the  few  regulars  he  had,  the  volunteers  of  general  Coffee, 
and  such  troops  as  the  state  itself  could  raise.     What  might  be  the  final 
result  cf  things,  under  prospects  gloomy  as  the  present,  should  an,  ene- 
my shortl}"  appear,  was  no  difficult  conjecture.      His  principal  fears,  at 
present,  were,  that  Mobile  might  fall,  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  be 
gained,  the  communication  with  the  western  states  cut  off  and  New-Or- 
leans be  thus  unavoidably  reduced.      Although  continually  agitated  by 
such  forebodings,  he  breathed  his  fears  to  none-     Closely  locking  all  ap- 
prehensions in  his  own  breast,  he  appeared  constantly  serene,  and  as  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  impress  a  general  behef,  that  the  country  could  and 
would  be  successfully  defended.     The  manifestation  of  such  tranquility, 
and  apparent  certainty  of  success,  under  circumstances  so  unpropitious, 
excited  strong  hopes,  dispelled  every  thing  like  fear,  and  impressed  all 
with  additional  confidence." 

Thus  while  Jackson  looked  forward  to  the  approaching  cri- 
sis with  apprehension  and  alarm,  he  did  not  relax,  but,  like  a 
wise  as  well  as  a  brave  man,  increased  his  exertions  to  be  prepa- 
red for  the  emergency,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  correspond- 
ed with  the  governor,  and  publicly  addressed  the  citizens,  of 
Louisiana,  with  all  the  zeal,  and  pathos,  and  resistless  energyj 
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which  on  so  many  occasions  he  had  previously  displayed,  and 
Which  the  awfully  perilous  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
then  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  call  forth. 

Meanwhile,  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  governors  of  the 
adjoining  states,  requiring  immediately  their  respective  quotas 
of  militia.  The  governor  of  Tennessee  was  neither  reluctant 
nor  inactive,  and  the  venerable  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  "feeling 
the  ardor  of  his  youth  revived,  excited  his  citizens,  by  manly 
appeals,  and  inspirited  them  by  his  own  example." 

General  Jackson  proceeded  to  New-Orleans,  and,  with  all  the 
means  he  could  obtain,  prepared  to  withstand  the  anticipated 
assault.  About  the  middle  of  December,  1814,  the  long  ex- 
pected force  arrived,  and  threatened  with  desolation  the  whole 
lower  country.  This  was  an  emergency,  which  required  and 
called  forth  the  energy  of  Jackson;  an  emergency,  which  tried 
him  well,  and  has  secured  him  immortality.  Some  of  his  meas- 
ures on  that  occasion,which  have  been  the  most  warmly  condemn- 
ed, most  directly  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  result  and  are  de- 
fended in  the  work  before  us,  if  not  satisfactorily,  to  say  the  least, 
with  zeal,  candor,and  ability.  He  recommended  to  the  legislature 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  but  that  body  not 
acting  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  meet  his  views,  he  took  the 
business  into  his  own  hands,  and  declared  the  city  and  environs 
of  New -Orleans  under  martial  law!  This  bold  and  decisive 
step,  whether  legal  or  not,  was  doubtless  thought  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  city,  and  all  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it,  though  extremely  dangerous  as  precedents,  were,  in- 
trinsically considered,  not  merely  harmless,  but  generally  ben- 
eficial. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of  a  peo*. 
pie,  than  unwarrantable  encroachments,  under  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity, by  military  chieftains.  Such  encroachments  should  al- 
ways be  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  rights  of  the  citizen 
are  too  sacred  to  be  wantonly  sported  with,  on  any  occasion, 
with  impunity.  But  shall  we  lose  the  substance  of  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  its  form?  Shall  I  hesitate,  when  in  imminent  dan- 
ger from  assault,  to  snatch  without  permission  a  weapon  of 
defence  from  an  unassailed  bystander,  because  forsooth  it  is 
his  property  and  not  mine?  We  are  disposed  to  regard  general 
Jackson,  in  withstanding  the  operations  of  the  habeas  corpus 
law,  and  even  in  imprisoning  the  judge  of  the  federal  court,  to 
prevent  its  enforcement,  as  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  motives, 
■though  we  cannot  but  tremble  at  the  contemplation  of  the  con- 
sequences, which  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  measures,  e- 
ven  under  similar  circumstances,  would  inevitably  produce. 
Such  energy  indeed  can  only  be  tolerated,  when  demanded  by 
the  mest  awful  and  imperious  necessity:  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  it  regarded,  even  then,  with  jealousy  and  alarm. 
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In  the  battle  of  the  23d  of  December,  1814,  in.  which  about 
two  thousand  American  troops  were  opposed  by  a  force  of  four 
or  five  thousand  British,  very  decided  advantages  were  obtain- 
ed by  the  former. 

"Although  the  dreadful  carnage  cf  the  8th  of  January,  hereafter  to  be 
told,  was  in  fact  the  finishing- blow,  that  struck  down  the  towering-  hopes 
of  those  invaders,  and  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  yet  in  the  battle  of  the 
23d.  is  to  be  found  abundant  cause,  why  success  resulted  to  our  arms,  and 
safety  was  given  to  the  country." 

Soon  after  this  battle,  however,  a  circumstance  occurred,  cal- 
culated to  create  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  Enquiry 
was  made  by  the  speaker  of  the  senate  of  Louisiana,  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  general,  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  retreat 
from  his  encampment;  and  an  intimation  was  given,  that  the 
legislature  had  it  in  contemplation,  uto  offer  terms  of  capitula- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  proffer  a  surrender." 

"Jackson  was  greatly  incensed,  that  those  whose  safety  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  should  be  seeking-to  mar*  his  best  exertions.  He  was,  however,  too 
warmly  pressed  at  the  moment,  to  give  it  the  attention  its  importance  merit- 
ed; but,  availing-  himself  of  the  first  respite  from  the  violence  of  the  attack 
wag'ed  against  him,  he  apprized  governor  Claiborne  of  what  he  had  hrard; 
ordered  him  closely  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  legislature,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  project  of  offering-  a  capitulaii  >n  to  the  enemy  should  be  Sally 
disclosed,  to  arrest  its  members,  and  hold  them  subject  to  his  further  or- 
ders. The  governor,  in  his  zeal  to  excite  the  command,  and  from  a  fear 
of  the  consequences  involved  in  such  conduct,  construed  as  imperative, 
an  order  which  was  merely  contingent;  and,  placing  an  armed  force  at  th.- 
door  of  the  capital,  prevented  the  members  from  convening,  and  thei? 
Schemes  from  maturing." 

The  description  of  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  January  is  spirited 
and  interesting.  We  have  only  room,  however,  for  a  few  ex- 
tracts. 

"The  8th  of  January  at  length  arrived.  The  day  dawned;  and  the  sig- 
nals, intended  to  produce  concert  in  the  enemy's  movements,  were  des- 
cried. On  the  left,  near  the  swamp,  a  skyrocket  was  perceived  rising  iu 
the  air;  and  presently  another  ascended  from  the  right,  next  the  river. 
They  announced  to  each  other,  that  all  was  prepared  and  ready  to  pro- 
ceed and  carry  by  storm,  a  defence  which  had  twice  foiled  their  utmost 
efforts.  Instantly  the  charge  was  made,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that  our 
soldiers  at  the  out  posts  with  difficulty  fled  in." 

"Our  troops,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  readiness,  and  waiting  their* 
appearance,  gave  three  cheers,  and  instantly  the  whole  line  was  lighted 
with  the  blaze  of  their  fire.  A  burst  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  poured 
-with  destructive  aim  upon  them,  mowed  down  their  front,  and  arrested. 
their  advance.  In  our  musketry  there  was  not  a  moment's  intermission; 
tis  one  party  discharged  their  pieces,  another  succeeded;  alternately  load- 
ing and  appearing,  no  pause  could  be  perceived, — it  was  one  continued 
volley." 

"The  horror  before  them  was  too  great  to  be  withstood;  and  already 
were  the  British  troops  seen  wavering  in  their  determination,  and  reced- 
ing from  the  conflict.  At  this  moment,  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  hastening 
to  the  front,  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  inspire  them  with  renewed 
#eal.     His  example  was  of  short  continuance.-  he  soon  fell, '  mortally 
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wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  aid  de  camp,  not  far  from  our  line.  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  also  fell  and  were  borne  from  the  field,  dangerously 
wounded." 

"Satisfied  nothing  could  be  done,  and  that  certain  destruction  awaited 
all  further  attempts,  they"  [the  British]  "forsook  the  contest  and  the  field 
in  disorder,  leaving1  it  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed." 

This  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi..  On  the  right,  our 
troops  were  far  less  successful.  As  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  on  that  side  of  the  river  has  been  a  topic  of  much 
remark,  and  of  no  little  misapprehension,  and  as  the  account  of 
the  transaction  in  the  work  before  us  is  as  unprejudiced,  and  we 
believe  as  correct,  as  any  we  have  met  witri,  Ave  are  sure  our 
readers  will  not  require  an  apology,  for  the  copious  extract  we 
are  now  about  to  make. 

"Commodore  Patterson,  perceiving  the  right  flank  about  to  be  turned, 
had  ceased  his  destructive  fire  against  the  retreating  columns  on  the  other 
shore,  and  turned  his  guns  to  enfilade  the  enemy  next  the  swamp;  but,  at 
the  moment  when  he  expected  to  witness  a  firm1  resistance,  and  was  in  a 
situation  to  co-operate,  he  beheld  those,  without  whose  aid  all  his  efforts 
were  unavailing,  suddenly  thrown  into  confusion  and  forsaking  their  posts. 
Discovering  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  ground,  he  spiked  his  guns, 
destroyed  his  ammunition,  and  retired  from  a  post,  where  he  had  render- 
ed the  most  important  services. 

-"In  the  panic  that  produced  this  disorderly  flight,  at  a  moment  when 
manly  resistance  was  expected,  are  to  fee  found  circumstances  of  justifica- 
tion, wliiah  might  have  occasioned  similar  conduct,  even  in  disciplined 
troops.  Th  2  weakest  part  of  the  line,  and  which  was  protected  but  by  a 
flight  ditch,  was  assailed  by  the  greatest  strength  of  the  enemy:  this  was 
defended  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  Kentuckians,  who  were  stretched  out 
£o  an  extent  of  three  hundred  yards,,  and  unsupported  by  any  pieces  of 
artillery.  Thus  openly  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  greatly  superior  force, 
and  weakened  by  the  extent  of  ground  they  covered,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  or  deserving  reproach,  that  they  should  have  considered  resis- 
tance ineffectual,  And  forsaken  a  post,  which  they  had  strong  reasons  for 
believing  they  could  not  maintain.  General  Morgan  reported  to  general 
Jackson  die  misfortune  and  defeat  he  had  met,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
flight  of  those  troops,  who  had  also  drawn  along  with  them  the  rest  of  his 
forces.  It  is  true,  they  were  the  first  to  flee:  and  equally  true  that  their 
example  may  have  had  the  effect  of  producing;  general  alarm;  but  in 
point  of  situation,  those  troops  materially  differed;  i.lie  one,  as  we  have 
shown,  were  exposed,  and  enfeebled  by  the  manner  of  their  arrangement; 
the  other,  considerably  superior  in  numbers,  covered  no  greater  extent  of 
ground, — were  defended  by  an  excellent  breast  work,  and  several  pieces 
of  caainon:  with  this  difference,  the  loss  of  confidence  of  the  former  was 
not  without  sufficient  cause.  Of  these  facts,  commodore  Patterson  was, 
not  apprized;  general  Morgan  was:  both,  however,  attributed  the  disaster 
*o  the  flight  of  the  Kentucky  militia.  Upon  their  information,  general 
Jackson  founded  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  by  -which  the  troops 
-Mere  exposed  to  censures  they  did  not  merit.  Had  all  the  circumstances,  as 
t.hev  existed,  been  disclosed,  reproach  would  have  been  prevented.  At  the 
mill  race,  no  troops  could  have  behaved  better:  they  were  well  posted, 
and  bravely  resisted  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  nor,  until  an  order  to  that 
effect  was  given,  had  entertained  a  thought  of  retreating." 

'•   We -are  happy  to  perceive  that  justice,  ample  justice,  is  here 
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done  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Kentucky  militia  We  on* 
ly  regret  that  general  Jackson  himself  has  by  any  circumstan- 
ces been  prevented  from  retracting  with  dignity  the  un- 
merited censure  he  cast  upon  them.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  general  Jackson  ever  entertained,  or  meant  to  con- 
vey, an  idea  unfavorable  to  the  general  character,  for  intrepidi- 
ty or  patriotism,  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  high  sense  of  their  pre-eminent 
worth  in  both  respects.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  he  even  enter- 
tained an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  character  of  those,  general- 
ly, who  unfortunately  fled,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to. 
The  bravest  troops,  especially  militia,  will  sometimes  be  unac- 
countably thrown  into  confusion.  But  the  honor  of  a  soldier,- 
as  general  Jackson  well  knows,  is  delicately  sensible,  sometimes 
perhaps  extravagantly  so:  and  if  any  thing  requires  a  lenitive 
and  cautious  treatment,  it  is  the  tender  and  exalted  feelings  of  a 
gallant,  but  modest,  young  man,  who  prides  himself  on  his  man- 
ly firmness  in  danger,  and  hopes  to  become  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments,  by  being  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  defenders, 
of  his  country.  But,  we  forbear:  enough — perhaps  too  much- 
has  been  already  said  on  this  unpleasant  topic.  The  wound,  w® 
hope,  is  on  both  sides  healed:  and  we  trust  no  occasion  will  ev- 
er again  occur,  to  weaken  the  esteem  and  mutual  confidence, 
which  appear  now  so  generally  to  exist,  between  the  hero  ojf 
New-Orleans,  and  the  citizen-soldiers  of  Kentucky. 

After  the  glorious  result  of  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  bat- 
tle of  the  8th  of  January,  little  of  a  military  nature  occurred. 
The  remnant  of  the  British  army  soon  retired  to  their  shipping, 
and  general  Jackson  with  his  troops  entered  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  hailed  by  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  citizens. 

"But,  amidst  the  expressions  of  thanks,  and  honors,  and  congratulations 
heaped  upon  hiui.he  was  net  unmindfuhthat  to  an  energy  above  his  o\vn,and 
to  a  wisdom  which  controls  the  destiny  of  nations,  he  was  indebted  for  the 
glorious  triumph  of  his  arms."  ^  j 

A  day  was  appointed  for  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and 
an  immense  crowd  joined  in  appropriate  religious  ceremonies, 
on  the  interesting  occasion. 

Now  it  was,  that,  immediate  "danger  being  over,  discontents 
began  to  prevail  in  the  American  camp,  which  the  general,  ap- 
prehending the  speedy  return  of  the  enemy  on  some  part  of  the 
coast,  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  quell  without  delay. 
Some  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  fended  to  encourage  this 
restless  spirit.  One  article  especially  "appeared  in  the  Louisiana 
Courier,  calculated  to  excite  mutiny  among  the  troops,  and  af- 
ford the  enemy  intelligence  of  the  situation  and  disposition  of 
the  army."  The  editor  was  sent  for  by  the  general,  and  gave 
up,  as  the  author  of  the  piece,  one  Louaillier,  a  member  of  the 
legislature.     Jaskson,  as  us*ai,  hesitated  not,     "Louaillier  waV 
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arrested,  and  detained  for  trial."  The  city  being  still  under 
martial  law,  the  general  considered  himself  authorised  to  pro- 
ceed, summarily,  against  any  man  who  violated  his  military  or- 
ders, or  who  invaded  the  peace  and  harmony  of  his  camp.  But 
Louaillier  thought  differently.  Being  a  citizen  and  not  a  sol- 
dier, he  considered  himself  amenable  only  to  the  civil  tribunals 
of  his  country.  "Application  was  made  to  Judge  Hall,  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  immediately  issued."  Jack- 
son however  had  taken  his  stand,  and  was  not  to  be  interrupted 
in  the  course  he  had  marked  out.  Having  declared  the  city 
under  martial  law,  he  resolved  to  maintain  it.  Instead  there- 
fore of  obeying  the  writ,  he  seized  the  judge  himself  and  sent 
him  out  of  the  city.  Two  days  afterwards,  an  express  arrived, 
"announcing  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  directing  a  cessation  of  hostilities." 
Martial  law  being  thus  at  an  end,  it  became  the  judge's  turn  to 
exercise  authority,  and,  summoning  Jackson  before  him  to  an- 
swer for  a  contempt  of  court,  he  inflicted  on  him  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  populace  however  appear  to  have  taken 
the  side  of  the  general.  ''Having  retired  from  the  presence  of 
the  court,  and  passed  into  las  carriage,  it  was  seized  by  the  pec- 
ple,  and  carried  forcibly  to  the  coffeehouse,  amidst  the  huzzas 
of  an  immense  concourse,  that  surrounded  it."  A  subscription 
too  was  instantly  made  up  among  the  people  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  fine  imposed,  but 

"The  general,  understanding  what  was  in  agitation,  to  spare  his  own 
and  their  feelings.,  dispatched  iiis  aid-de-camp  to  seek  the  marshal,  and 
thereby  avoided  the  necessity  of  refusing  a  favor,  intended  to  be  offered, 
TStnd  which  he  could  not  have  accepted." 

Had  we  room,  we  would  gladly  insert  the  very  candid  and 
sensible  remarks  of  the  biographer,  in  support  of  the  general's 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  Whether  it  was  right  or  net,  the 
general,,  no  doubt,  considered  it  so,  and  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  Its  result  too  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  was  beneficial,  though,  as  we  said  before,  we 
tremble  at  the  contemplation  of  its  tendency  as  a  precedent. 
The  energy  of  Jackson  is  suited  for  great  and  trying  emergen- 
cies, but  its  constant  or  frequent  exercise  would  be  hazardous  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  war  being  over,  the  troops  were  discharged,  and  general 
Jackson  returned  to  Nashville,  where  he  was  received  bv  his 
fellow-citizens  with  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  esteem. 

"An  elegant  address,  drawn  up  and  delivered  by  Mr.  Grundy,  welcom- 
ed his  return.  Relieved  from  this  further  display  of  public  confidence, 
Liu  more  grateful,  because  from  those  who  were  his  acquaintances,  neigh- 
b.,iir<;,  and  friends,  he  retired  home,  to  enjoy  that  repose,  to  which,  for 
eighteen  months,  he  had  been  a  stranger.5'    . 

'Ihus  far  are  the  events  of  the  general's  life  brought  down. 
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In  the  volume  under  review.  Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
general  view  it  contains  of  his  deportment  and  character,  or  to 
introduce  those  few  critical  remarks  we  intend  to  make  on  its 
style  and  execution,  we  will  glance  at  some  more  recent  trans- 
actions, not  noticed  by  the  biographers,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
the  general  has  been  made  the  subject  of  severe  public  animad- 
version- E. 

[We  are  compelled,  by  the  length  of  this  article,  and  an  anxiety  to  give 
to  every  number  of  our  miscellany  as  gTeat  a  variety  as  possible,  to  adopt 
a  course  which  we  hope  not  to  have  occasion  frequently  to  pursue,  and  to 
postpone  the  conclusion  till  another  month.] 


Art.  2.  The  Government  and  Laws  of  every  Country  are  the 
Effect,  not  the  Cause,  of  the  condition  of  the  Peofile.  By- 
Francis  Ocane.  Charleston,  printed  for  the  author,  by  A. 
E.  Miller,  1819.    pp.  36,  octavo. 

THIS  is  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  and  contains  five  pa- 
ges more  than  the  first.  The  Boston  edition  was  anonymous. 
We  know  not  whether  Francis  Ocane  be  the  real,  or  the  as- 
sumed name  of  the  author,  nor  is  it  important  to  our  readers 
that  we  should  make  the  inquiry.  We  review  his  pamphlet 
because  it  treats  of  interesting  subjects,  and  because  the  first 
part  presents  to  the  public  a  class  of  sentiments,  which  are  em- 
braced, as  we  fear,  by  more  persons  than  are  willing  openly  to 
defend  them,  and  which  have,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  bad  ten- 
dency as  it  regards  their  influence  upon  our  efforts  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  human  family.  We  do  not  impeach 
the  motives  of  the  writer,  but  presume,  as  is  our  duty,  that  he 
has  given  us  his  real  and  honest  opinions,  and  that  he  believes 
them  to  be  useful  and  important.  He  has  written  his  pamphlet 
with  an  apparently  good  temper,  with  philosophical  modera- 
tion, and  with  simplicity  of  manner.  The  foreign  idiom  in  th# 
style,  the  deficiencies  in  the  grammar,  and  the  want  of  perspicu-^ 
ity  in  many  of  the  sentences,  we  do  not  criticise,  because  the 
English  is  not  his  native  language,  and  he  has  had  but  little  op- 
portunity to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  is  necessary  to 
place  its  powers  and  its  excellencies  at  his  command.  Meth- 
od however  is  not  peculiar  to  any  tongue,  and  Mr.  Ocane  has 
not  the  same  apology  for  deficiency  in  this  respect.  He  ought 
to  have  stated  his  propositions  more  distinctly  and  systemati- 
cally, and  should  have  introduced  his  illustrations  in  a  better 
order.  He  is  evidently  not  accustomed  to  a  severe  discipline  of 
his  own  mind,  but  thinks,  as  he  writes,  miscellaneously.  His 
argument,  even  allowing  it  to  be  a  good  one,  is  not  well  conduc- 
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ted,  and  his  conclusions  are  not  clearly  developed.  A  reader 
Tnust  be  pretty  intimately  acquainted  with  metaphysical  sys- 
tems, and  with  books  upon  political  economy,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand what  the  points  are?  which  our  author  makes.  There 
js  in  his  treatise  a  great  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  of  just  ob- 
servation and  false  inferences,  of  familiarity  with  individual  fea- 
tures of  human  nature  and  a  remarkable  unskilfalnessin  putting 
them  together.  His  essay  contains  many  thought's  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  a  philosopher,  and  which  may  be  profitably 
used  to  qualify  and  restrain  the  theories  of  zealous  reformers; 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  specimen  of  as  bad  reasoning  as  it  is  of 
composition;  and,  if  it  were  received  and  followed  out  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  render  us  a  community  of  cold-hearted  fatalists, 
of  lazy  and  selfish  spectators  of  the  miserable  course,  which 
the  foul  stream  of  our  common  nature  is  running.  The  se- 
cond part  is  not  indeed  liable  to  this  censure.  Muck  of  it  is  just, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  statesmen.  The  conclusions, 
though  loose  and  not  well  defined,  arc  broad  and  sweeping,  and 
some  of  them  directly  opposed  to  what  we  believe  correct.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  freedom,  with  which  the  author  an- 
nounces his  opinions,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  them  with 
equal  freedom,  and  to  warn  the  public  of  their  consequences. 
We  derive  no  pleasure  from  his  confident  prediction  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  willing  to  say  that 
there  is  any  subject,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  discussed  in  a  free 
country  like  ours;  but  if  there  be  any  of  this  character,  one 
from  which  evil  would  be  likely  to  flo\v,aImost  without  any  mix- 
ture of  good,  it  is  this  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  union. 

The  tille  of  the  work  is  like  the  work  itself,  true  only  in 
part.  The  government  and  liws  of  every  country  are  indeed  an 
effect,  but  they  are  a  cause  also,  of  the  condition  of  the  peo-; 
pie.  The  rulers  act  upon  the  people,  and  the  people  act  up- 
on the  rulers.  Capital,  the  amount  of  subsistence,  soil,  situa- 
tion, domestic  and  foreign  relations,  facilities  and  disadvanta- 
ges, existing  institutions,  all  have  their  influence  upon  the  de- 
liberations and  policy  of  a  nation,  and  will  affect  the  govern 
ment  and  the  laws;  but  the  government  and  the  laws  have  their 
influence  in  turn  upon  the  condition  and  relations  of  a  country, 
and  may  very  rapidly  change  its  aspect,  as  we  ourselves  have 
seen  in  the  United  States.  We  protest  entirely  against  this  one- 
sided mode  of  thinking  and  or  writing.  If  a  man  be  not  able  to 
analyse  his  subject,  and  to  ascertain  the  proportions  between 
the  parts  so  clearly  as  to  give  them  to  the  community,  let  him 
lsave  the  task  to  stronger  minds.  He  may  be  useful  and  res- 
pectable as  a  citizen,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  acquire 
reputation,  and  to  do  good,  as  an  author. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  show,  that 
anan  is  incapable,  from  his  nature,  of  making  any  improve* 
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ment  in  his  condition,  by  foresight,  by  deliberation,  by  previous 
wisdom,  by  attempts  to  enact  better  laws,  by  digesting  systems 
for  a  more  effectual  and  happy  education,  or  by  any  other  means 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  we  possess 
for  meliorating  character,  or  the  state  of  society.  The  writer 
thinks  that  philanthropists  and  reformers  are  little  else  than  the 
disturbers  of  the  world,  and  that  the  business  of  such  philoso- 
phers as  himself  is  to  cure  men  of  their  zeal  for  improvement, 
and  of  their  foolish  and  mischievous  imaginations  concerning 
the  hope  of  wiser  and  better  generations  hereafter.  Our  Maker 
was  in  an  error  when  he  endowed  us  with  the  love  of  inquiry 
and  of  action.  We  should  have  been  more  happy  with  indif- 
ference and  heairtlessness.  "  Situatioii,"  "Situation,"  this  is  the 
great  magician  which  works  all  the  wonders,  that  are  passing 
before  our  eyes,  while  the  mind,  the  immortal  mind,  has  no 
powers  to  put  forth,  no  foresight  to  employ,  no  plans  which  it 
can  render  effectual.  It  is  the  victim  of  "situation,"  the  slave 
exclusively  of  circumstances,  and  altogether  a  passive  sufferer 
in  this  ill  made  creation. 

The  object  of  the  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  point  out, 
after  Malthus  and  others,  the  laws  which  regulate  population, 
the  changes  and  effects  of  capital,  the  influence  produced  by  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  every 
thing  else  that  enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  comprehensive 
word  "siluatioyi." 

Many  sentences  are  so  general  and  so  obscure,  that  we  may 
not  always  have  put  the  right  construction  upon  them.  We 
think  that  it  is  not  our  fault,  if  we  have,  in  any  instance,  mista- 
ken the  sense  of  the  writer.  We  are  certain  that  we  give  the 
impression  which  his  book  is  calculated  to  leave  upon  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  We  shall  examine  his  general  principles  first, 
and  then  some  of  his  particular  sentiments.  Little  need  be 
said  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  an 
abstract  from  publications  already  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  general  principles  of  our  author  may  be  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

I.  Man  has  no  freedom  of  will;  or,  if  he  has,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  guide  him  according  to  any  plan  of  wisdom  and  improve- 
ment which  he  may  previously  adopt,  but  subjects  him  to  the 
continual  delusion  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  and  competent  to 
self-government,  while  he  is  in  fact  only  the  creature  of  passion, 
appetite,  and  circumstance,  and  the  sport  of  time  and  chance. 

II.  He  is  not  only  unable  to  discover  moral  truth,  but  he  can- 
not even  perceive  it  when  it  is  discovered. 

III.  He  is  naturally  selfish,  pugnacious,  stupid,  sensual,  crue', 
and  base;  his  virtues  are  nothing  but  vices  in  disguise,  and  he 
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seeks  merely  his  own  gratification  in  all  the  good  that  situation 
compels  him  to  do. 

IV.  If  individuals  can  make  improvement  by  judgment  and 
foresight,  communities  cannot. 

We  will  review  these  in  their  order. 

I.  Man  has  no  freedom  of  will;  Or,  if  he  has,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  guide  him  according  to  any  plan  of  wisdom  and  im- 
provement which  he  may  previously  adopt,  but  subjects  him  to 
the  continual  delusion  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  and  competent 
to  self  government,  while  he  is  in  fact  only  the  creature  of  pas- 
sion, appetite,  and  circumstance,  and  the  sport  of  time  and 
chance. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  are  the  words  of  the  author,  but 
they  give  the  spirit  of  his  work.  Perhaps  he  may  not  like  the 
direct  manner,  in  which  his  sentiments  are  here  stated,  but  the 
following  quotations  will  show  that  this  is  the  amount  of  his 
opinions. 

"All  systems  of  politics  and  moral  philosophy  appear  to  have  been 
built  on  a  highly  oveiTated  supposition  of*  what  we  call  the  free  agency  of 
•man,  or  his  capacity  of  acting  according  to  certain  maxims  or  rules 
introduced  to  point  out  a  correct  manner  of  conduct." "The  ex- 
aggeration of  the  human  faculties  is  the  cause  of  the  many  apparent  in- 
consistencies in  the  human  character,  and  of  that  wide  difference  always 
to  be  noticed  between  practical  results  and  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated by  theories." "It  is  noticed  in  holy  writ,  and  by  sacred  writers, 

that  man,  when  unassisted  by  divine  grace,  can  only  be  moved  by  his  car- 
nal wants  and  desires;  and  that  even  in  those  cases,  where  his  conduct  is 
praiseworthy,  this  is  more  the  effect  of  temperament,  his  habits,  or  his  want 
fif tempt 'atioii  for  sin,  than  of  Ids  judgement  or  foresight;  for  neither  of  these 
are  [is]  of  that  strength  that  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  philosophical 
systems.  In  most  cases,  such  maxims,  as  a  man  knows,  hang  loosely  in  his 
memory,  rather  as  formularies  in  vogue  than  as  regulators  of  his  actions. 
[A  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  sentence.]  He  has  by  rote  a  set  of  opinions, 
correct  or  not,  as  he  may  have  chanced  to  gat  them,  which  he  pours  out, 
when  occasion  calls  them  forth,  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  most 
of  the  learned  wear  their  information,  or  as  a  canary  bird  repeats  the 
tunes  he  has  been  taught,  when  the  fir9t  notes  or  some  other  circum- 
stance, brings  them  to  his  mind."  p.  5. 

"The  practical  superiority  of  man  in  a  civilized  socie'y,  when  compar- 
ed to  that  of  a  savage,  cr  of  a  man  in  a  less  improved  society,  proceeds 
from  habits  occasioned  by  his  better  circumstances,  that  afford  him  a  less  gross 
manner  of  satisfying  his  wants  and  desires,  which  wants  and  desires  be- 
come also  more  refined,  so  as  to  render  a  high  degree  of  brutality  imprac- 
ticable, and  a  smaller  one  dangerous  and  disreputable." "From  the 

forced  superiority  of  practices,  in  consequence  of  better  situation,  more  im- 
proved theories  take  place." "Some  writers  have  already  remarked, 

that  it  is  pei  fectl f  visionary  to  expect  the  introduction  of  European  mo- 
lality and  manners  in  such  countries  as  New  Holland,  cr  New  Zealand, 
without  introducing  European  r.griculture  and  arts,  that  is  European  situ- 
ation." p.  8. 

"After  a  people  comes  to  a  certain  degree  of  discipline  by  habit,  [a  peo- 
ple] is  disposed  to  every  improvement."  p.  9. 

"This  shows,  in  the  clearest  maimer,  that  mania  general  finds  no  cliflicul* 
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ty  in  embracing,  and  most  religiously  respecting,  any  absurdity,  ever  s© 
glaring;  and  this  too  on  points  which  he  considers  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  consequently  that  he  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  bet-ween  truth 
and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice."  p.  10. 

"The  non-discovery  of  hidden  truths  may  show  the  -i-eakness  of  human 

reason,  but  the  adoption  of  glaring  errors  proves  the  total  -want  of  it." 

"We'  perceive  likewise,  by  the  history  of  man,  that  when  moral  maxims 
have  been  ascertained,  he  in  general  is  yet  incapable  to  feel  sufficiently 
their  expediency  so  as  to  consider  them  as  efficient  motives  for  action. 
The  errors  of  the  theories  of  political  justice  lay  [lie]  in  considering  as 
want  of  cultivation  what  in  general  is  the  natural  and  insurmountable  defi- 
ciency of  the  mental  powers." "A  mistake— is  made  when  we  fancy 

that  a  melioration  of  habits,  the  consequence  of  situation,  is  an  improvement 
of  character."   p.  11. 

"Afccr  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  man  continues  as  rude  and  profli- 
gate in  practice  as  before.  He  disgraces  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines 
of  that  divine  religion  with  the  most  whimsical  reveries  His  conduct,  as 
in  every  case,  meliorates  solely  with  his  situation." — "Human  reasoning  ap- 
pears pretty  much  of  the  nature  of  a  royJe  with  an  end  fastened  to  a  point 
so  that  the  other  maybe  placed,  with  equal  ease,  in  the  most  opposite  di- 
rections. And  thus  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  inclination  leads 
opinion,  instead  of  opinion  leading  inclination."  p.  12. 

"In  reality  mankind  can  pretty  nearly  be  divided  into  thoughtless  dis- 
sipators,  or  equally  thoughtless  accumulators,  according  as  their  inclina- 
tions lead.     Knowledge  is  the  effect  of  capital."  p.  15. 

"Every  body  affects  to  profess  tenets  received  among  those  considered 
ss  enlightened:  and,  by  means  of  these,  the  opinions  of  the  people  at 
large  mend  gradually  in  a  traditionary  manner,and  upon  trust.  This  pronc- 
ness  of  mankind  to  be  led  in  their  opinions  is  a  wise  and  benevolent  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  for  if  the  caprice  of  independence  of  mind  could 
once  become  general,  life  tvould  be  a  continued  scene  of  controversy,  -wrang- 
Sng,  c?ul  complete  insanity.  And  so,  instead  of  advising  people  to  make 
use  of  their  understanding,  and  judge  for  themselves,  the  precept  ought 
to  be,  follow  established  doctrines,  &c."  p.  16. 

We  have  now  made  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Ocane's  work 
which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  first  of  the  four  propositions 
that  we  have  derived  from  him.  They  are  not  as  explicit,  when 
taken  by  themselves,  as  when  they  are  read  in  their  connexion 
with  the  whole  essay.  The  full  force  of  the  general  principle, 
which  we  collect  from  the  pamphlet,  and  which  we  place  at  the 
head  of  our  division,  is  rather  dependent  upon  implication  than 
iipon  specific  assertions.  This  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  trea- 
tise, that  we  receive  pretty  strong  impressions  from  a  perusal 
of  the  whole,  which  are  afterwards  embarrassed  by  tire  want  of 
clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  particular  sentences  that  wc 
wish  to  select  as  authorities.  We  do  not  however  feel  it  to  be 
required  by  candor,  that  we  should  change  our  statement  of  the 
first  proposition.  We  can  make  no  sense  of  the  extracts  now 
given,  unless  they  amount  to  a  declaration,  that  man  in  general 
has  no  such  power  of  will,  judgment,  or  foresight,  no  such 
knowledge  of  consequences,  no  such  capacity  for  virtue  and  im- 
provement, as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  voluntarilv  and  delib- 
erately to  meliorate  his  condition  or  situation,  but  he  is  the 
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slave  of  that  condition  or  situation,  whatever  it  be,  and  must 
wait,  like  a  ship  in  a  calm,  to  be  carried  in  any  direction  accor- 
ding to  the  wind  or  tide.  Free  agency  is  not  explicitly  denied, 
but  systems  of  politics  and  moral  philosophy  are  false,  because 
they  rest  upon  the  idea,  that  "what  we  call  free  agency  in  man" 
really  belongs  to  us,  as  we  have  always  been  taught,  and  have 
always  believed.  We  have  not,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  vol- 
untary improvement  in  civil  society,  "a  capacity  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  certain  maxims  or  rules,  introduced  to  point  out  a 
correct  manner  of  conduct.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  explicit 
denial.  All  the  extracts  involve  the  idea  that  man  is  only  an  in- 
strument to  be  played  upon  by  "situation"  "capital"  "habit" 
"circumstance."  He  is  hardly  an  automaton,  containing  with* 
in  itself  the  machinery  that  produces  the  motions.  Mind  and 
all  its  powers  and  results  are  but  the  phantasmagoria  of  an  ex- 
hibition got  up  for  the  amusement  of  children.  We  are  not 
barely  suffering  under  a  "weakness"  of  reason,  but  are  con- 
demned to  a  "total  want  of  it."  The  deficiency  of  our  mental 
powers,  for  even  the  most  gradual  and  slow  improvement  by 
wisdom  and  foresight,  is  not  only  natural  buf>  insurmountable." 
No  cultivation  can  supply  this  deficiency.  Christianity  can  do 
nothing  without  "situation"  but  is  dependent  upon  this  won- 
derful agent  for  all  its  effects.  Knowledge  itself  is  the  pro- 
duct of  capital.  Dissipators  and  accumulators  are  equally 
thoughtless,  without  object  or  purpose  in  their  acquisitions  or 
expenditures.  The  attempt  to  judge  for  ourselves  is  a  misera- 
ble "cafiri:e  of  independence"  the  disturber  of  society.  The 
inference  from  all  this  is  as  clear  and  inevitable  as  if  the  first 
proposition  in  our  list  were  directly  affirmed  in  words.  Senti- 
ments of  this  sort  are  held  by  too  many.  They  are  not  always 
brought  out  in  their  nakedness  and  deformity,  but  are  very  of- 
ten hinted,  and  still  more  frequently  forced  upon  us  by  impli- 
cation. Not  a  few  could  be  found,  who  would  condemn  Mr. 
Ocane's  pamphlet,  who  would  consider  themselves  as  abused  if 
they  were  charged  with  being  the  holders  of  such  sentiments, 
who  would  say  that  the  work  is  not  worth  a  review,  and  yet 
they  will  talk  about  the  improvers  and  reformers  of  society  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  condemn  or  pity  them  as  visionary  men, 
unacquainted  with  human  nature,  and  sacrificing  themselves  in 
a  cause  which  can  never  be  maintained.  The  language  of  dis- 
couragement and  fatalism  is  held,  in  one  form  and  another,  by 
a  prodigious  number  even  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  of  those 
who  profess  an  attachment  to  our  republican  laws  and  institu- 
tions. If  this  language  were  ever  utterly  without  an  apology, 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
continuance  and  improvement  of  our  systems  of  education,  up- 
on the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, and  upon  the  freedom  of  inquiry  both  in  politics  and  in  reli- 
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gion.  We  wish  it,  on  this  account,  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  we  do  not  review  the  work  before  us,  because  it  has  size, 
merit,  or  great  intrinsic  importance,  to  entitle  it  to  this  distinc- 
tion, but  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  detect  and  expose 
a  set  of  Bentiments  and  feelings  which,  as  we  believe,  find  con- 
siderable encouragement  in  the  community,  and  are  hostile  to 
seine  of  cur  best  interests. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  a  formal  defence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  It  has  never  been  denied  but 
by  a  small  number  of  sophists,  and  must,  from  the  constitution 
of  the  mind,  always  be  a  universal  conviction  for  practice,  as 
well  among  fatalists  themselves  as  among  others.  Those  men, 
who  are  called  necessarians,  still  use  the  language  of  praise 
and  blame,  still  act  upon  the  principle  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, still  love  and  hate,  still  consider  that  they  have  rights 
and  defend  them,  still  complain  when  injured  and  are  pleased 
when  benefitted,  and  still  are  governed  as  other  men  are  by  the 
consciousness  of  their  personal  responsibility. 

By  freedom  of  will  we  do  not  mean  what  has  been  called  the 
freedom  of  indifference,  or  the  power  to  act  without  a  motive, 
but  we  mean  the  power  of  choice  among  many  motives,  the 
power  of  suspending  a  given  choice  in  order  to  deliberate,  or 
the  power  to  alter  our  choice  according  to  after  knowledge  or 
circumstances.  When  we  are  told  that  the  phrase,  freedom  of 
will,  is  absurd,  we  reply,  that  we  do  not  think  so,  but  see  a 
plain  and  important  meaning  in  it.  The  power  of  choice  Ls 
moral  freedom.  If  our  choice  be  necessitated,  we  have  not 
moral  freedom,  or  freedom  of  will.  Metaphysics,  under  the 
common  idea  of  mere  argument,  without  calling  to  our  aid  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  and  feeling,  are  as  much,  to  say  the 
least,  in  favor  of  freedom  as  against  it;  but  the  question  is  deci- 
ded at  once  when  we  appeal  to  consciousness  and  feeling.  Eve- 
ry mind  has,  by  nature,  the  sentiment  of  responsibility,  as  clear- 
ly as  the  sentiment  of  personal  identity,  or  the  sentiment  of  in- 
dividuality, of  unity.  The  testimony  of  consciousness  upon 
this  subject  is  not  in  the  least  changed  by  any  change  in  a  man's 
theory.  Whether  he  be  a  defender  of  necessity,  or  of  freedom, 
he  equally  adopts  the  language  of  praise  and  blame,  and  equally 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  responsibility.  We  have  heard  an 
individual  deny  his  personal  identity,  because  he  could  notmet- 
aphysically  define  and  defend  it,  and  yet  we  saw  him  act.  in  all 
respects,  like  other  men,  and  heard  him  talk,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, about  what  he  (the  identical  person)  had  done  in  time  past, 
and  intended  to  do  in  time  to  come.  We  place  no  confidence 
whatever  in  any  theory,  or  in  any  argument,  when  we  find  that 
all  a  man's  feelings,  practiced,  habits,  hopes,  fears,  and  even 
language,  are  in  opposition  to  it.  We  find  Mr.  Ocane  himself 
writing  with  a  view  to  the  free  agency  of  his  readers  when  he  ex^ 
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pects  them  voluntarily  to  heed  his  warnings,  and  voluntarily 
to  apply  them  to  practice.  He  says,  (p.  3.)  "The  only  object  of 
the  following  pages,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trines they  contain,  to  expect  any  other,  is  the  warning  the  sen- 
sible against  that  zeal,  political,  moral,  and  of  reforms,  to  which 
they  are  very  liable,  when  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  that  makes  them  often  act  in  a  man- 
ner very  injurious  to  the  public  and  themselves,  placing  them 
at  all  times  in  a  very  ridiculous  light." 

If  this  gentleman  wrote  his  book  by  necessity,  we  can  nei- 
ther praise  nor  blame  it;  we  can  only  lament  that  a  necessity 
existed  to  produce  a  work  of  such  superficial  and  perverse  phi- 
losophy, and  may  sympathize  with  him  in  the  misfortune  of 
having  his  name  coupled  with  the  pamphlet.  Necessity  itself 
can,  it  seems,  change  in  this  respect,  because  the  first  edition 
Was  anonymous.  Were  our  names  concerned,  we  should  pray 
to  Necessity  that  her  purpose  might  not  change,  in  the  next  in- 
stance of  two  editions  of  such  a  work,  but  that  she  would  usher 
the  second,  as  well  as  the  first,  into  tje  world,  without  any  known 
father. 

II.  According  to  Mr.  Ocan,e,  man  can  neither  discover  mor- 
al truth,  nor  perceive  it  when  it  is  discovered. 

•'I  have  no  where  seen  sufficient  light  thrown  on  the  incapacity  among 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  for the  perception  of moral  truth  even  after  it 
has  been  discovered."  (p.  3.) 

♦'Man  in  general is  incapable  of  distinguishing  bet-ween  truth  andfals- 

hood,  virtue  and  vice."  (p.  10.) 

"The  proposition  Would  have  maintained  the  ground  almost  as  well, 
had  he  (Cicero)  said,  there  is  no  opinion  of  a  philosopher  but  what  turns 
out  to  be  nonsense,  ifitdoes  not  admit  of  an  easy  and  often  repeated  trial 
by  experiment.  Nor  can  we  here  plead,  that  if  these  dreams  are  gen- 
erally received,  it  is  the  effect  ot  reverence  to  admitted  opinions;  this  con- 
firms, instead  of  destroying  the  foregoing  doctrine.  That  man  is  cer- 
tainly blind  who  can  be  led  into  a  ditch  by  anofher."(p.  11.) 

11 as  man  in  general  has  no  judgment  to  discriminate  between 

right  and  -wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  he  establishes  his  opinions  by  what  is 
practised  by  the  greater  part  of  these  he  reputes  in  respectable  circum- 
;-tancc«."  (p.  30.} 

To  these  quotations  we  may  add  what  has  already  been  cited 
from  the  work,  the  expressions  applied  to  men  in  general,  ''the 
total  want  of  reason,"  and  "the  insurmountable  deficiency  of 
our  mental  powers."  The  propriety  of  making  exceptions  for 
individuals,  wc  shall  examine  hereafter.  We  confine  ourselves 
now  to  the  general  proposition. 

By  moral  truth,  as  it  regards  our  race,  we  understand  a  know- 
ledge of  the  powers,  relations,  ana  duties  of  men  as  accountable 
•beings.  That  all  men  do  not  perceive  all  their  powers,  rela- 
tions, and  duties,  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  perceive  some  of 
them.  Neither  is  it  any  j*foof  that  the  ignorant  and  unskilful 
are  entirclv  unacquainted  with  moral  truth,  because  the  educo* 
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ted  and  disciplined  are  acquainted  with  it  to  a  muck  greater  ex- 
tent) We  do  not  hoid  ourselves  bound,  as  reviewers,  to  enter 
into  an  argument  with  Mr.  Ocane  to  prove  a  point,  which  he 
denies,  but  which  all  our  readers  believe.  Our  duty  is  rather 
to  give  the  true  character  of  the  work  than  to  compose  a  full 
and  formal  reply.  It  is  enough  for  us  cursorily  to  mention  the 
sources  of  argument  against  him,  and  to  leave  the  public  to 
follow  out  the  trains  of  thought,  each  for  himself.  We  see 
nothing  in  the  pamphlet,  on  this  subject,  but  assertion,  unsup- 
ported by  fact,  or  illustration.  Common  sense,  the  conviction 
of  all,  the  construction  of  civil  society,  and  the  object  of  all  so- 
cial institutions,  being  in  opposition  to  the  principle,  we  may 
safely  leave  it  to  the  neglect  which  it  will  experience  from  the 
community.  We  will  however  spare  a  few  remarks  upon  it, 
though  we  want  the  room  for  other  matter. 

Mr.  Ocane  allows,  if  we  understand  the  sentence,  that  the  hu- 
man family  can  be  taught.  He  says,  (p.  3.)  when  speaking  of 
"the  inefficacy  of  current  opinions  for  moral  practice,  indepen- 
dent of  situation"  and  contrasting  to  the  influence  of  these  the 
influence  of  education, 

"Much  reliance  seems  to  be  placed,  by  most  writers,  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  by  tuition  among1  the  people  at  large,  as  a  principle, 
from  which  moral  and  political  improvement,  and  industrious  habits,  are 
to  arise." 

The  writer  warrants  the  construction  that  he  here  ascribes  to 
tuition  a  power  to  diffuse  knowledge  amongthe  people  at  large, 
while  he  puts  it  in  contrast  with  the  efficacy  of  current  opin- 
ions. If  this  interpretation  of  the  sentence  be  correct,  Mr.  O- 
cane  contradicts  himself.  The  power  of  tuition  to  disseminate 
knowledge  among  the  people  at  large  must  rest  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  people  to  perceive  truth  after  it  is  discovered,  and  * 
when  it  is  taught.  Where  there  is  no  capacity  to  be  educated, 
therexcan  be  no  education.  Where  there  is  no  eye,  light  is 
useless. 

The  whole  of  this  gentleman's  book  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
tliat  his  readers,  though  not  before  acquainted  with  the  truths, 
which  it  contains,  will  yet  be  able  to  perceive  them,  when  they 
are  presented  by  his  luminous  pen.  The  work  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  of  a  popular  cast,  reduced  to  a  size  and  price  which 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  containing  an  abstract  of 
others'  thoughts  as  well  as  of  his  own  for  the  common  benefit. 
It  is  absurd  in  a  man  to  take  the  pains  to  make  a  book,  and  t» 
put  himself  to  expense  and  anxiety,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing stocks  and  stones,  or  mere  shapes  of  wax,  of  plaster, 
or  of  flesh. 

The  fact  is  that  moral,  physical,  and  mathematical  truth,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  all  men,  who 

have  the  common  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  the  common  op- 

........  ^ 
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~portunitics  to  develop  them.  The  elements  of  moral  truth 
are  as  certain  as  those  of  mathematics.  Consciousness  is-  as 
good  a  witness  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  We  are  just  as  sure 
of  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  passions,  the  affections, 
the  conscience,  and  the  will,  as  we  are  of  those  of  the  under- 
standing. That  two  and  two  are  four,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
its  parts,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  are  not  clearer  to  the  mind  than  our  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity,  of  responsibility,  of  deserving  praise 
or  blame  according  to  our  good  or  bad  conduct,  of  our  depen- 
dence upon  the  laws  of  our  nature,  of  our  inability  to  make 
that  nature  other  than  it  is,  of  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  vir- 
tue and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity,  and  of  whatever  else  enters 
into  the  proper  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

III.  The  pamphlet  asserts  that  man  is  naturally  and  exclusive- 
ly selfish,  pugnacious,  stupid,  sensual,  cruel,  and  base;  his  vir- 
tues are  nothing  but  vices  in  disguise,  and  he  seeks  merely  his 
own  gratification  in  all  the  good  that  situation  compels  him  to 
<lo. 

"In  the  morality,  that  19  natural  to  man,  might  is  the  only  rule  and  limit 

«f  right." "That  politeness  is  only  a  mask  fdr  real  enmity  is  proved  by 

the  circumstance,  that  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  proportion  as  friendship 
takes  place  between  two  or  more  persons.  However,  vent  was  given  to 
the  inclination  for  hostility  by  war  on  strangers,  which  continued  without 
intermission,  until  nations  growing  rich  and  improved,  convenience  made 
it  mutually  necessary  to  be  sometimes  at  peace.  But  although  practical 
acts  of  hostility  subsided  almost  entirely  among  members  of  the  same  na- 
tion, secret  enmity  goes  on  even  among  brothers  and  sisters,  ready  to 

break  out  on  the  smallest  provocation  of  interest,  or  rivalship." "The 

Tarity  of  sincere  friendship  has  always  been  proverbial,  at  the  same  time 
that  nothing  has  been  more  abundant,  except  indifference,  than  deep  and 
lasting'  aversion.     Even  a  passion  for  the  other  sex,  much  more  refined 

than  that  of  the  lower  animals,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  common." 

"If  we  once  admit  that  war  is  the  natural  disposition  of  man,  of  which  it 
appears  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  all  theories  of  disinterested  or 
religious  virtue,  or  even  of  a  conduct  rationally  selfish,  from  principle, 
ever  becoming  general,  must  vanish  like  the  distant  cloud."  (pp.  6,  7.) 

"*~ — we  are  always  in  expectation  of  harm  from  others  instead 

of  kindness.  The  lo^g  standing  question,  whether  war  is  in  the  nature 
of  man  or  not,  appears  to  be  pretty  much  of  the  same  sort  as  that  other 
one  sometime  ago  agitated  among  philosophers,  whether  or  no  he  is  na- 
turally an  eater  of  flesh."  (p.  8.) 

"If  man  was  not  naturally  cruel,  no  zeal  of  any  kind  would  ever  make 

hirn  so." "When  men  left  off  murdering,  plundering,  and  captivating 

each  other,  in  the  name  of  religion,  they  began  to  do  the  same  in  that  of 
liberty,  or  of  good  order.-"  (p.  12,) 

"Let  benevolent  philosophers  recollect  now,  that  accounts  of  anything 
iike  benevolence,  or  generosity,  in  a  community,  always  turn  out  be  ei- 
ther the  sketches  of  fancy  entirely,  or  else  transient,  very  circumscribed, 
and  largely  exaggerated  instances;  whilst  every  description  of  brutality, 
even  if  by  its  magnitude  it  looks  like  the  portrait  of  a  disordered  imagin- 
ation, finds  reality  in  life  among  very  polished  nations,  and  in  those  two 
Whose  civilization  loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  time."  (p.  28.) 
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Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  spirit  of  this  represen- 
tation, when  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  character  of  man.  With, 
as  much  propriety  might  we  collect  the  convicts  of  Newgate, 
the  maniacs  of  Bedlam,  and  the  abandoned  population  of  a. 
brothel,  and  say  they  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  honest,  intelli- 
gent, virtuous,  and  pious  men  and  women  who  adorn  society,, 
and  diffuse  peace  and  happiness  in  domestic  life.  This  mode 
of  arraying  the  crimes  of  mankind  before  a  reader  or  a  hearer, 
of  keeping  out  of  view  the  virtues  and  all  the  good  qualities  of 
humanity,  of  using  history  and  observation  exclusively  for  the 
extension  of  the  black  catalogue  of  traitors,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers, is  monstrous,  and  ought  to  excite  the  indignation,  if  it 
be  above  the  contempt,  of  every  good  man.  No  judicious  and 
honest  moralist  or  statesman  will  wish  our  eyes  to  be  blinded  to 
the  vices  of  mankind.  He  will  desire  that  the  whole  truth  may 
be  known,  and  that  all  the  deformity  of  the  human  character 
may  be  seen  and  acknowledged,  in  order  to  digest  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  correcting  the  evil,  and  of  introducing  improve- 
ments. It  is  not  indeed  a  good  or  a  useful  habit  to  dwell  chiefly 
on  the  dark  side  of  nature,  and  to  contemplate  deformity  rather 
than  beauty.  This  corrupts  the  mind,  and  produces  many  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  habit  of  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
beautiful  and  agreeable  is  far  better,  and  tends  to  purify,  as  well 
as  to  gratify  the  soul.  While  the  spirit  of  admiration  is  in  the 
mind,  and  fills  it,  vicious  emotions  can  find  no  place.  Many  a 
child  has  had  his  moral  sense  depraved  by  the  unfortunate  edu- 
cation which  has  been  given  to  him  by  parents,  who  thought 
that  the  safest  way  to  form  his  character  was  to  be  forever  tel- 
ling him  how  filthy  and  base  the  world  is,  and  that  the  chances 
would  be  a  hundred  to  one  against  his  honesty  and  purity  when 
he  should  enter  society.  A  foretaste  of  almost  every  kind  of 
guilt  is  furnished  him  by  the  injudicious  details  of  crime,  with 
which  the  misguided  parents  are  constantly  feeding  his  imagin- 
ation. Corruption  is  anticipated  in  his  breast  by  this  degrading 
species  of  what  is  called,  by  a  misnomer,. a  preventive  educa- 
tion. 

We  see,  with  equal  clearness,  that  there  are  virtues  and  vices 
in  society.  We  know  that  our  nature  and  our  condition  are 
mixed  of  good  and  evil.  Children  laugh  and  cry,  give  pleasure 
and  give  trouble,  have  health  and  have  sickness,  do  well  and  do 
ill,  are  sometimes  an  honor  to  their  parents,  and  sometimes  a 
dishonor.  Some  men  are  honest,  and  others  are  rogues;  some 
are  mercenary,  and  others  are  generous;  some  are  pusillani- 
mous, and  others  are  brave.  Fair  weather  and  foul,  sunshine 
and  storm,  prosperity  and  adversity,  enjoyment  and  suffering, 
hope  and  fear,  make  up  the  lot  of  man.  Were  it  not  so  com- 
mon, it  would  be  astonishing  to  find  any  individual  taking  de- 
light in  portraying  man  as  a  fiend  and  a  brute^aod  in  leaving 
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■  out  of  his  gallery  of  pictures  all  the  likenesses  of  the  amiable, 
the  benevolent,  and  the  godlike. 

Mr.  Ocane  has  presented  to  his  readers  but  one  side  of  the 
truth,  and  is  thus  guilty  of  a  libel  upon  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  very  well  knows,  or  he  ought  very  well  to  know,  that  there 
as  another  side  of  the  truth  equally  obvious,  and  far  more  grati- 
fying to  the  faithful  inquirer.  Hatred,  war,  treachery,  and 
slaughter  are  a  part  of  our  natural  condition,  but  not  the 
whole.  Love,  peace,  fidelity,  and  protection  are  just  as  cer- 
tainly found  in  the  system  of  things;  and  make  up,  to  say  the 
least,  as  large  a  portion  of  the  actual,  but  unwritten  history  of 
man.  If  we  find  a  Cataline,  we  find  also  a  Cicero.  If  Caesar 
aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  Brutus 
becomes  the  instrument  of  his  punishment.  If  the  blood  of 
martyrs  be  shed,  it  only  assists  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
plant  which  it  was  designed  to  destroy.  If  corruptions  in 
church  or  state  are  not  prevented  or  removed  by  prudence  and 
virtue,  a  revolution  or  a  reformation  will  do  that  by  violence, 
which  kings  and  priests  will  not  allow  to  be  done  gradually  and 
peacefully.  Skeptics  and  satyrists  only  make  the  believer  un- 
derstand and  love  his  religion  the  better.  Fanatics  and  bigots 
only  show,  by  their  perversity  and  intolerance,  how  valuable 
the  truth  is  to  its  genuine  followers,  and  how  much  the  human 
mind  is  willing  to  endure  rather  than  abandon  iti  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement,  and  its  immortal  hopes.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  works  and  providence  of  God,  if  all 
their  aspects  be  viewed,  and  if  remote,  as  well  as  immediate 
consequences  be  contemplated.  When  we  consider  diseases, 
let  us  look  at  the  remedies.  When  we  see  disorders,  let  us  not 
forget  the  correctives.  When  we  are  blinded  by  the  lightning, 
and  tremble  at  the  thunder,  we  are  to  remember  that  a  pure  and 
fragrant  atmosphere  will  follow,  and  health  and  joy  succeed  to 
pestilence- and  pain. 

There  are  two  obvious  applications  of  the  terms  nature  and 
■natural.  One  is  the  partial,  the  other  is  the  general.  When 
We  observe  the  operations  of  any  simple  passion,  appetite,  or 
faculty,  unchecked  by  the  combined  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
unaided  by  experience  and  reflection,  it  is  natural  for  excess  to 
be  the  result.  Thus,  under  a  strong  provocation,  a  man  may 
commit  an  outrage,  which  he  shall  afterwards  condemn,  and  of 
which  he  will,  upon  due  deliberation,  sincerely  repent.  The 
first  and  the  last  are  equally  natural,  but  one  is  the  operation  of 
only  a. part  of  our  nature,  while  the  other  is  the  operation  of  the 
whole.  It  is  natural  for  a  child  to  run  into  many  follies  and 
extravagancies,  and  equally  natural  for  the  same  individual,  as 
he  grows  older,  and  when  he  is  warned  and  taught  by  the  bad 
consequences,  to  make  and  execute  resolutions  to  be  more 
tvise.,   and  to  have  more  self  government,  for  the  future.      If 
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it  be  natural  for  weeds  to  grow  in  the  garden,  it  is  also 
natural  for  the  gardener  to  pluck  them  up.  If  it  be  natural 
to  make  war,  it  is  also  natural  to  make  peace.  If  it  be  natural 
to  suspect,  it  is  also  natural  to  have  confidence.  If  ambition, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  naturally  impel  us  toward 
different  objects,  and  distract  us  with  their  excesses,  experi- 
ence, wisdom,  conscience  and  religion  as  naturally  cry,  for- 
bear, and  direct  us  to  seek  a  just  balance  of  the  mind,  a  proper 
combination  and  cultivation  of  all  our  legitimate  powers,  and  a 
sincere  obedience  to  the  laws  appointed  for  us  in  the  system  of 
things.  The  early  language  of  children  is  that  of  simplicity 
and  confidence.  The  language  of  irony,  trick,  cunning  and  de- 
ception, is  artificial,  is  acquired  afterwards.  Deformity  shocks 
us  when  we  first  look  at  it,  and  we  can  become  reconciled  to  it 
only  by  time  and  familiarity.  A  painter  would  give  a  misera- 
ble specimen  of  his  attainments,  fidelity,  and  taste,  if  he  should 
select  ricketty  children  for  his  Cupids,  distorted  and  squint 
eyed  women  for  his  Venuses,  pigmies  and  troglodytes  for  his 
heroes,  and  Cyclopses  for  his  Adonises,  and  contend  that  all 
this  is  natural,  because  such  beings  might  be  found  in  na- 
ture. He  knows  very  well  that  these  form  but  a  part  of  nature, 
and  the  least  part  too.  Fidelity  and  taste  require  him  to  study 
the  whole,  and  to  select  those  beauties  and  proportions,  which, 
form  the  standard  of  excellence  Mr.  Ocane  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cobler,  who  looked  no  higher  than  the  foot,  and  con- 
demned a  beautiful  painting  because  the  shoe  was  not  delineated 
with  professional  accuracy.  Let  those  who  will,  seek  out  de- 
formity, live  with  goblins  and  monsters,  snuff  none  but  fetid  o- 
dours,  hear  nothing  but  discordant  sounds,  and  open  their 
mouths  only  to  blast  and  destroy  whatever  their  breath  shall 
taint  in  its  course.  But  let  them  not  insist  upon  the  right  to 
make  others  admire  their  choice,  and  imitate  their  example. 
Let  those  of  us,  who  wish  it,  take  an  opposite  direction,  seek  out 
beauty,  live  with  the  amiable  and  the  excellent,  regale  our- 
selves with  fragrance,  listen  to  the  melodies  of  the  harp  or  the 
grove,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  love  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Ocane's  attempt  to  revive  the  old  sophistry  of  making 
our  virtues  nothing  but  vices  in  disguise  is  as  wretched  and  un- 
successful now  as  it  has  been  in  all  time  before.  It  is,  and  al- 
ways was,  a petitio  firincifiii,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  The  pleasure,  arising  from  the  exercise,  of  a  sympathy, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  an  effect,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  and  not  a  cause.  The  pleasure  of  the  exercise 
could  not  be  known  till  the  exercise  had  taken  place,  and  of 
course  it  could  not  have  been  the  motive  to  the  exercise.  This 
pleasure,  once  discovered,  might  very  naturally  be  a  motive  to 
repeat  the  exercise;  but  the  point  is  yielded  by  our  antagonists, 
when  they  allow  thatsympathies,affections,  faculties,  exist  in  our 
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naturfe,  which  are  social,  benevolent,  pleasurable,  in  their  ori- 
ginal constitution.  To  deny  the  possibility  of  "disinterested 
and  religious  virtue"  among  men  is  to  deny  the  glory  of  moral 
science,  the  charm  of  christian  truth,  and  the  hope  of  the  faith- 
ful heart.  No  man  can  open  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  and  dis- 
miss his  prejudices  for  a  moment,  without  perceiving  that  we 
are  both  selfish  and  social,  suspicious  and  fiducial,  indifferent 
and  sympathetic,  cruel  and  merciful,  hostile  and  friendly*  pug- 
nacious and  peaceful.  Let  the  whole  truth  be  told;  disguise 
nothing;  and  man  will  be  profited  while  God  is  honored* 

IV.  If  individuals  can  make  improvement  by  judgment  and 
foresight,  our  author  says,  that  communities  cannot. 

"The  reader  is  put  in  mind,  that  whatever  is  here  advanced,  regards 
always  the  human  race  as  viewed  in  masses;  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  in- 
dividual deviations,  as  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  general  theory.**  (p.  4.) 

"The  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  society  are,  the  want  of  any  judg- 
ment in  a  great  majority  of  the  species\  the  natural  character  of  enmity  be- 
tween man  and  man."  (p.  32.) 

The  first  thought  which  occurs  to  every  reader  of  these  sen- 
tences will  be,  that  the  whole  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  and  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  character  of  the  parts;  that  a  community 
consists  of  individuals,  and  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  character 
of  the  individuals.  A  whole  nation  embraces  all  the  wisdom, 
talents,  ingenuity,  experience,  foresight,  and  improvement  of 
all  its  inhabitants.  We  know  that  a  body  of  men  cannot  always 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  wisest  individual  who 
may  be  one  of  the  number.  We  also  know  that  all  the  people 
are  not  as  wise  and  exalted  as  the  best  individual  among  them. 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  community  can  derive  no  ben- 
efit, and  receive  no  improvement,  from  the  talents  and  coun- 
sels of  its  enlightened  and  distinguished  men.  Moralists,  phi- 
losophers, teachers,  writers,  lawgivers,  diplomatists,  all  are  em- 
ployed, at  least  such  as  are  honest  and  patriotic,  in  giving  to 
the  community  what  they  know,  and  what  they  foresee.  The 
whole  community  may  not  advance  as  fast  as  individuals,  but 
will  follow  in  their  train,  and  will  advance  the  faster  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  improvement  of  the  individuals. 
Who  has  lived  in  the  United  States,  and  is  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  individual  sages  and  heroes 
of  our  revolution  were  made  to  bear  upon  the  will  and  energy 
of  the  nation,  and  to  produce  and  secure  our  common  indepen- 
dence and  freedom?  Who  can  go  over  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  not  be  thankful,  that  a  community  can  better  its  situa- 
tion as  well  as  an  individual?  To  grant  the  power  of  improve- 
ment for  one  is  to  grant  it  for  the  other.  All  plans  for  meliora- 
ting the  condition  of  society,  or  for  introducing  specific  inven- 
tions and  advantages,  originate  with  individuals,  and  are  at  last 
laid  before  the  community  for  adoption.     To  be  satisfied  that 
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the  successive  generations  of  men  have  actually  improved,  as 
well  as  individuals,  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  histo- 
ry of  physics,  politics,  morals,  and  religion.  We  have  no 
room  for  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  suggestion  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  anatomy,  surgery,  physiology, 
chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  geography,  geology,  navigation, 
and  all  the  useful  arts,  the  labor  saving  machines  of  'modern 
times; — in  literature,  criticism,  science,  and  the  fine  arts; — in 
the  model  among  ourselves  of  a  more  perfectly  well  balanced 
republic  than  the  world  ever  saw  before; — in  the  superior  lights 
thrown  upon  all  the  departments  of  moral  truth,  particularly 
the  great  points  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ne- 
cessity of  tracing  our  being,  our  motives,  our  hopes,  up  to 
God,  the  duty  of  humility,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  love 
of  enemies,  and  the  purity  of  the  heart.  We  do  not  say  that  noth- 
ing was  known  of  these  among  the  ancients,  but  we  say  that 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing  vastly  more  than  they.  We  o- 
mit  all  details  relative  to  hospitals,  charitable  associations,  and 
all  those  societies  of  our  own  age,  whose  object  is  to  diffuse 
light  and  truth  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  have  not 
equal  advantages  with  ourselves.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to 
us,  had  we  room  for  it,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine,  that  mind  is 
continually  tending  toward  a  perfect  command  and  use  of  mat- 
ter, as  knowledge  and  experiment  advance.  Machinery  is  al- 
ready made  to  perform,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  that,  which  hu- 
man hands  performed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  But  the 
compass,  and  the  nature  of  a  review,  do  not  permit  us  to  write 
a  book,  or  even  to  dilate  with  the  liberty  of  an  essay.  W  e  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  as  much  as  we  have  said,  but  we 
have  taken  pleasure  in  considering  the  evidence  and  the  bles- 
sings of  social  improvement,  and  we  like  to  dwell  upon  so 
grateful  a  subject.  We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  re- 
marks miscellaneously  offered. 

We  have  taken  notice  of  the  efficacy  allowed  to  tuition. 
This  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  in  page  1 1,  that  our  polit- 
ical theories  fail,  not  for  "want  of  cultivation,"  but  on  account 
of  "the  natural  and  insurmountable  deficiency  of  our  mental 
powers."  It  is  also  asserted,  in  page  9,  that  when  "a  people 
comes  to  a  certain  degree  of  discipline  by  habit,"  the  nation  "is 
disposed  to  every  improvement."  These  propositions  are  re- 
pugnant to  each  other. 

Some  men  of  genius,  but  by  no  means  all,  are  ignorant  of  the 
powers  of  the  common  mind.  (p.  4.)  Genius,  when  brought  by 
a  statesman  to  the  business  of  governing  a  community,  and  a- 
dapting  his  measures  to  the  existing  condition,  requires  that  he 
should  find  out  precisely  this  knowledge,  of  which  Mr.  Ocane 
says  he  is  yet  ignorant.  Genius  is  sometimes  taken  for  mere 
invention,  imagination,  or  e\*en  eccentricity;  but  it  ought  to  be 
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understood  in  a  broader  sense,  and  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  powd- 
er of  apprehending,  arraying,  and  executing  the  objects  which 
come  before  a  man  as  his  duty.  A  politician  has  but  a  pitiful 
genius  for  his  office,  if  he  cannot  understand  the  condition  of 
the  minds  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  understands  that  con- 
dition too  well,  and  bends  it  to  his  owh  private  views. 

"The  wandering  savage  is  perfectly  untameable.  Monsieur  Cuvier 
says,  that  nothing  short  of  divine  interposition  can  effect  this.  That  ex- 
traordinary people  called  the  gypsies,  after  ages  of  residence  among  t/ie 
most  civilized  nations,  are  almost  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  nature  as  the  A- 
inerican  hunter."  (p.  9.) 

Our  author  forgets  here  the  rule  about  "situation."  Al- 
though man's  "conduct,  as  in  every  case,  meliorates  solely  with 
situation,"  (p.  12.)  yet  the  wandering  savage  and  the  gypsies 
put  even  situation  at  defiance,  and  refuse  to  comply  with  it*  "af- 
ter ages  of  residence  among  the  most  civilized  nations." 

Before  Mr.  Ocane  repeats  the  assertion  in  page  10,  we  should 
advise  him  to  read  Tully's  Offices,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, Marshman's  Confucius,  and  Dr  Sykes's  account  of  the 
ancient  sages. 

We  differ  altogether  from  the  doctrine,  (p.  57.)  that  an  he- 
reditary head  is  best  for  a  nation. 

We  consider  what  is  said  about  popular  governments,  (p.  30.) 
as  a  slander,  although  there  is  some  little  truth  in  the  delinea- 
tion. 

The  philosophy  which  we  have  nowbeen  examining,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  false,  degrading,  superficial,  inconsistent,  lazy,  unnatu- 
ral, heartless,  and  mischievous.  We  believe  that  both  individu- 
als and  communities  are  capable  of  improvement  by  foresight, 
wisdom,  and  voluntary  effort  for  this  object,  and  that  a  convic- 
tion of  this  truth  is  of  great  importance  to  make  us  act  ac- 
cording to  it,  T, 
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GEOLOGY  OF  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY. 

1%  ATURAL  HISTORY  is  a  science  which  has  beenmucti 
neglected  by  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and,  although  some 
branches  of  it  have  been  cultivated  with  care  and  attention  by 
Pliny  and  his  successors,  yet  others  have  been  totally  neglected. 
That  department,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
rocks,  and  the  relative  situation  they  occupy  with  regard  to 
each  other,  was  almost  unknown,  until  Werner  commenced  a. 
foundation,  by  reducing  the  nomenclature  to  a  regular  form, 
and  arranging  them  in  classes.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  sci- 
ence of  geology  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  spec- 
ulations on  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  earth. 

This  has  employed  the  talents  and  labor  of  many  men  of  bril- 
liant imaginations  and  capacious  minds,  but  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  even  success  would  repay  the  trouble.  In  their  zeal 
to  discover  how  and  when  the  earth  was  made,  what  were  the 
people,  and  whence  they  came,  they  have  neglected  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  substances  found  on  the 
earth's  surface;  so  useful  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  science. 
Habit  has  rendered  them  familiar  to  our  view;  and  what  w© 
constantly  behold,  and  without  which  we  could  not  exercise  a- 
ny  art  or  profession,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  to  occupy  our 
attention.  The  astonishing  changes  in  the  natural  world  strike 
the  mind  more  forcibly  than  objects  which  are  in  constant  use, 
and  the  agents  which  produced  these  changes  have  been  sought 
after  with  avidity.  The  probable  effects,  resulting  from  the 
regular  operations  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  which  observa- 
tion and  experience  have  brought  to  our  view,  have  been  disre- 
garded; and,  launching  upon  the  ocean  of  speculation,  where 
one  hypothesis  is  as  probable  as  another,  a  total  change  has 
been  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  immutable  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

Some  imagine  that  the  equator  must  have  been  at  the  poies 
to  account  for  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
animals,  whioh  are  found  in  vast  abundance  in  those  frozen  re- 
gions. But  may  we  not  suppose,  thatduring  the  summer  those 
animals  wandered  thither  in  quest  of  food,  with  which  they  woulti 
there  be  plentifully  supplied  when  a  burning  s\jn  had  destroyed 
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it  in  a  climate  more  congenial  to  their  natures,  and  when  they 
ranged   uncontrolled   lords  of  the  forest?    But  geological    re- 
searches furnish   us  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.     Gypsum, 
.      coal,  limestone,  salt,  grindstones,  and  millstones,  are  discover- 
ed by  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  rocks,  and  of 
the  relative  situation  of  one  species  with  regard  to  another: 
and  much  time  and  expence  might  be  saved  by  understanding 
the  probable  places  where  they  lie.      For  instance,   if  when 
searching  for  coals  we  discover  primitive  rock,we  should  desist, 
as  it  has  not  been  found  under  any  species  of  this  rock,  neither 
has  it  been  discovered  in  any  considerable   quantities  in  lime- 
stone  countries.     Kentucky  indeed   furnishes  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  for  immense  strata  of  coal,  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  best  British  coal,  are  found  deposited  upon  seconda- 
ry limestone  rock  and  in  some  cases  it  is  thought  upon  primi- 
tive, and  covered  with  the  same.     Many  metals  in  the  ore  bear 
so  striking  a  similarity  to  each  other,  that  one  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  another.     Iron  pyrites  has  made  Croesuses  of  many, 
and  ignorance  of.the  component  parts  of  the  various  metals  and 
the  probable  situations  they  would  be  found  in,  has  caused  the 
ruin  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  citizens.     An  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  geology  would  remedy  all  these  evils.     A- 
Jnerica  presents  this  science  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view. 
That  part  of  it,  which  is  denominated  by  Volney    the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  has  been  as  yet  but  little  investigated,  and  per- 
Jiaps  no  country  on  the  globe  affords  more  subjects  for  investi- 
gation to  the  naturalist  as  well  as  to  the  antiquary. 

Man,  beyond  the  present  generation,  has  left  but  a  very  few 
traces   in  this  immense  country,  by  which  Ave  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  or  certainty  with  regard  to  his  former  occupations, 
manners,  or  habits.     One  trait  only  remains,  which  seems   to 
mark  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  descendants  of  Nc- 
ah  wherever  dispersed,  and  its  origin  is  the  same  whether  un- 
der the  form  of  a  mound  in  Scandinavia,  America,  and  Russia; 
a  barrow  in  England;  a  cairn  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales; 
or  those  piles  of  earth,  which  the  modern  Greeks  and  Turks 
distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  tepe;  or  lastly  those  remnants 
of  human  folly  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  yet  alf  present  the  sim- 
plest and  sublimest  monument  which  any  people  could  raise  to 
the  memoryof  departed  worth,  and  like  the  elements  themselves 
are   calculated  for   almost  endless    duration.     To  the  feeling 
heart  they  also  speak  a  language  more  solemn  than  the   most 
studied  epitaph  on  Parian  marble.      In  beholding  them  imagina- 
tion presents  to  the  fancy  American  Homers  and  Miltons,  F-la- 
tos  and  Newtons,  Alexanders  and  Caesars,  and  laurels  stem  to 
flourish  over   the  warrior's  grave.     But  they   are   gone;  the 
flood  of  ages  has  buried  them  in  the  gulf  of  oblivion.     These 
monuments  alone  remain  of  what  once  they  were.     Th&re  is 
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no  part  of  the  world,  where  there  are  so  few  objects  to  connect 
us  with  antiquity  and  to  develop  the  manners  and  customs  of  oth- 
er ages,  as  there  are  in  that  we  inhabit.  We  look  around  us, 
and  every  thing,  but  the  works  of  nature,  is  of  recent  origin. 
There  is  no  written  history,  and  except  some  faint  and  confused 
traditions,  there  are  no  memorials  of  any  other  description. 
Sufficient  however  remains  to  prove  that  innumerable  multi- 
tudes in  former  ages  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, and  their  tributary  waters.  Beholding  the  beauty  of  what 
may  justly  be  termed  the  garden  of  America  ancient  cities  rise 
to  our  view,  but  who  inhabited  them  and  whence  their  origin  are 
uncertain.  To  creation's  unnumbered  beauties  we  must  then 
turn  to  derive  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  here  innumerable 
wonders  are  discovered  differing  entirely  from  what  appear  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  geology  of  the  western  coun- 
try is  of  a  very  different  character  from  any  other  yet  investiga- 
ted so  far  as  it  has  been  investigated,  and  conjecture  is  on  the 
wing  to  account  for  the  singular  appearances  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  partial  observers,  that  the  whole 
of  this  country  is  entirely  of  a  secondary  formation, 
and  although  this  is  generally  the  case,  yet  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  primitive  rock  have  been  discover- 
ed, but  whether  attended  with  transition  and  secondary,  or  oniy 
in  detached  masses,  is  not  fully  determined.  The  soil  of  Ken- 
tucky is  deposited  upon  a  vast  bed  of  ljjnestone,  which  in  many 
places  is  beautifully  variegated  and  compact  enough  to  receive 
a  high  polish.  Marble  of  almost  every  hue  is  found  in  abun- 
dance and  not  excelled  for  fineness  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
shades  by  the  best  Italian.  This  extends  into  Indiana  and  per- 
vades many  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  The  soil,  al- 
though not  entirely  alluvial,  seems  at  no  distant  period  to  have 
been  deposited  by  an  ocean,  which  has  retired  and  left  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  productive  countries  in  the  world.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  innumerable  remains  of  testaceous 
and  other  marine  animals,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  many  instances  in  an  entire  state  of  preservation,  petrifi- 
ed indeed,  but  preserving  all  their  external  characters.  Many 
non-desci'ipts  are  also  found,  but  all  of  them  bearing  evident 
marks  of  being  marine  productions.  The  most  common  are 
lhe  Enchrinite,  Terebratula,  Helix,  Euomphalus,  Productus, 
and  the  Voluta.  The  Ostrea  has  also  been  discovered^  as  well 
as  the  Ti  ilobite,  theOthceceratite,  the  Zoophyte,  the  Millepore, 
the  Cellipore,  and  the  Madreporite.  Large  quantities  of  coral 
are  also  found  detached  as  well  as  imbedded  in  the  rock.  These 
form  decisive  proofs  that  at  some  former  period  a  vast  ocean 
must  have  rolled  its  waves  over  this  delightful  spot,  and  that 
some  cause  unknown  to  man  has  forced  it  to  retire  and  leave  its 
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wrecks  behiAd.  T*he  strata  of  limestone  generally  lie  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  less  compact  on  the  top,  and  in  many  places  com- 
posed of  what  is  denominated  shell  limestone,  but  increasing 
in  solidity  as  it  increases  in  depth.  In  many  places  slaty  Aph- 
rite  occurs;  massive,  imbedded,  and  in  veins,  in  floetz  lime- 
stone, which  is  its  principal  formation  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  all  others.  One  singular  trait  is  common  to  all  the  limestone 
country  west  of  the  Alleghany,  that  immense  fissures  are,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  left  in  the  rock,  some  of  which  have  been 
penetrated  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  The  earth,  on 
the  bottom  of  these  caves,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre 
and  epsom  salts.  Some  of  these  are  the  most  grand  and  aw- 
ful specimens  of  nature's  works,  and  when  occasionally  illumi- 
nated by  the  lamps  of  those  who  feel  disposed  and  gratified  to 
view  all  the  departments  of  creation,  the  effect  is  truly  sublime. 
Common  felspar,  calcareous  spar,  and  beautiful  rock  chrystal 
"&re  found  in  great  abundance.  The  country  has  not  yet  been, 
sufficiently  explored  to  enable  us  to  speak  at  present  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  minerals.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  subject  will  be 
attended  to  in  subsequent  numbers.  B. 
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f    Sketch   of  the  life  rf  Mcjor  Zachary  Taylor   of  the  United 
Slates'   Army. 

During  the  late  war,  no  state  in  the  union,  we  believe,  bled 
more  freely  in  the  common  cause,  than  Kentucky.  Her  Ow, 
ens  and  her  Daviess,  the  pioneers  of  her  glory,  early  perished  in 
a  border  war.  To  contend  for  victory  and  fame  on  the  theatre 
of  more  extended  and  illustrious  warfare,  was  denied  them:  and 
their  services  to  that  country  for  which  they  died,  were  limited 
to  the  noble  exampLe  of  their  patriotism  and  valor.  Her  Alleri, 
and  her  Simpson,  her  Meade,  and  her  Hart,  victims  of  British 
perfidy  and  savage  hate,  in  the  dawn  of  their  renown  met  a 
cruel  death  on  the  memorable  plains  of  Raisin.  Emulous  of 
destruction,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  time  and  opportunity  only  were  wanting, 
to  have  ranked  them  among  the  most  admired  captains  of  the 
war.  Short  was  their  career,  most  severe  their  destiny.  Doom- 
ed to  fall  by  ignoble  hands,  to  them  it  was  denied  to  gather 
laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  to  win  immortality  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  A  grateful  country  honors  their 
memory,  and  succeeding  generations  will  not  fail  to  award  new 
praises  to  their  names. 

If  it  b©  a  mournful,  but  rich  consolation,  to  honour  the  memo- 
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ry  of  the  illustrious  dead,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  salutary  task,  to 
render  a  just  tribute  of  commendation  to  the  services  of  the  dis- 
tinguished living.  If  it  be  sorrowful  to  record  the  death  of  the 
brave,  it  is  joyous  to  contemplate  the  active  usefulness  of those, 
whose  existence  confers  security  on  the  community,  which 
their  services  have  honoured  When  we  recollects  he  zeal  that 
animated  all  classes  of  our  citizens  for  the  public  service  and 
the  national  honor,  at  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  war; 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  alacrity,  with  which  they  repaired  to 
the  standard  of  their  country  in  every  crisis  cf  disaster  and  a- 
iarm;  when  we  trace  the  march  of  volunteer  bands,  in  which 
veteran  age  and  adventurous  boyhood  mingled  the  fervours  of 
their  patriotism,  and  hastened  from  the  abode  of  absolute  secu- 
rity to  face  the  foes  of  the  nation,either  amid  the:  regions  of  Can- 
adian frost,  or  under  the  unkindly  rays  of  a  southern  sun;  we  can- 
not restrain  our  unqualified  admiration  of  the  fidelity,  courage, 
and  fortitude  of  our  countrymen,  and  our  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  stability  of  our  republican  institutions.  When 
we  look  around  us,  and  behold  so  many  individuals,  who  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  their  country  during  the  recent  strug- 
gles, who  id  seasons  of  peril  were  foremost  in  her  defence,  and 
in  the  hour  of  national  repose  were  the  first  to  return  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  we  exult  in 
this  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  free  government 
and  look  forward  to  the  future  glories  and  felicities  of  the  re- 
public, with  a  credulity  of  hope,  inspired  by  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  her  citizens,  which  no  doubt  can  shake,  which  no 
distance  can  obscure. 

To  render  a  sincere  tribute  of  respect  to  the  man,  who  a- 
chieved  the  first  triumph  for  our  arms  upon  the  land,  and  sio-_ 
nalized  himself  through  every  stage  of  the  war,  by  services 
corresponding  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  first  essay,  is  the  design  of 
this  hasty  sketch. 

Major  Zachary  Taylor  is  descended  from  an  ancient  and  res- 
pectable family  of  Virginia.  His  father,  colonel  Richard  Tay- 
lor, was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  He  was  appointed  an  offi- 
cer in  the  first  regiment  of  continental  troops  raised  by  the  state 
of  Virginia,  continued  in  the  continental  line  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  left  the  service  a  lieutenant  colonel.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  173  5,  he  emigrated  with  his  family  from  the  county 
of  Orange  to  the  west,  and  settled  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
where  he  has  ever  since  lived,  universally  respected.  At  the 
period  of  his  removal,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  only  six 
months  old.  He  was  educated  in  the  neighborhood  where  his 
parents  resided;  but  with  the  incidents  of  his  infantile  history 
we  are  wholly  unacquainted.  He  grew  up  to  manhood  with  a 
decided  predilection  for  the  profession  of  arms.  In  the  spring 
of  1838  he  was  appointed  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regime"/ 
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of  United  States'  infantry;  and  not  long  after,  joined"  the  army 
at  New -Orleans  under  the  command  of  general  Wilkinson.  In, 
June  1810  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith  of  Maryland,  a  la- 
dy in  all  respects  worthy  of  his  affection,  and  in  the  succeeding 
November  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1811  we 
find  him  in  the  command  cf  fort  Knox  on  the  Wabash,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vincennes,  from  which  station  he  was  ordered  i/o. 
the  eastward  by  the  war  department,  a  short  time  before  gene«* 
ral  Harrison  marched  for  Tippecanbe.  In  April  1812  he  was 
ordered  to  take  command  of  fort  Harrison,  a  post  situated  on 
the  Wabash,  seventy  five  miles  above  Vincennes,  and  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  frontier  settlements.  This  was  a  most  important 
and  exposed  station,  and  subsequent  events  justified  the  selec- 
tion of  the  officer,  to  whose  judgment  and  intrepidity  it  had  been 
entrusted.  Captain  Taylor  had  now  been  four  years  in  the 
service.  His  ardent  and  inquisitive  mind,  intent  on  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  had  sedulous- 
ly improved  the  leisure  of  the  camp,  and  diligently  compared 
the  objects  of  travel.  Accomplished  in  the  principles  of  mili- 
tary science,  and  exact  in  the  duties  and  discipline  of  an  officer, 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  Indian  character, 
acquired  during  his  previous  command  at  fort  Knox,  to  per* 
form  the  hazardous  service  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Fort  Harrison  had  been  hastily  erected  by  general  Harrison 
while  on  his  march  to  Tippecanoe,  was  of  slight  structure, 
formed  on  three  sides  by  single  rows  of  pickets,  the  fourth  con- 
sisting of  a  range,  of  log  huts  appropriated  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers,  with  a  block  house  at  either  extreme,  and  the  whole 
built  of  unseasoned  timber.  When  captain  Taylor  took  the 
command  of  this  garrison,  he  found  its  whole  strength  to  consist 
of  a  single  broken  company  of  infantry,  and  the  place  ill  provid- 
ed  both  for  comfort  and  defence.  Small  parties  of  Indians, 
principally  Miamies  or  Weas,  and  secretly  attached  to  the  hos- 
tile party  of  the  Prophet,  frequently  visited  the  fort,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  a  knowledge 
of  its  weakness.  Its  situation  proving  to  be  unhealthy,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  suffered  greatly  by  disease.  Every  practicable 
attention  was  given  by  the  officer  commanding,  to  the  comfort 
and  recovery  of  the  sick;  and  ensign  Weaver  was  permitted  to 
visit  Vincennes  for  the  recovery  of  his  heaith,  although  lieu- 
tenant Richardson  was  absent,  in  the  command  of  fort  Knox. 
On  tke  first  of  September,  the  number  of  men  fit  for  duty  did 
not  exceed  fifteen,  and  several  of  these  were  greatly  debilitated 
by  recent  indisposition.  Captain  Taylor,  the  only  officer  pre- 
sent, was  slowly  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and, 
from  the  Indian  information  previously  received,  daily  expected 
a  visit  from  the  Prophet  and  his  forces.  Detroit  had  fallen, 
Mkhillimackinac  was  captured jaiid  the  fate  ofChicago  scaled  in 
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blood.  The  Indian  force  on  the  Wabash  was  strong  and  in- 
creasing. The  Kentucky  volunteers,  destined  for  that  quar- 
ter, had  not  yet  marched,  and  the  destruction  of  fort  Harrison 
Would  have  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  desolation  and  havoc, 
along  all  the  borders  of  Indiana.  On  the  3d  of  September  two 
men  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  between  30 
and  40  Indians  arrived  from  the  Prophet's  town  with  a  white 
flag,  principally  consisting  of  the  chiefs,  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  that  composed  the  Prophet's  party.  A  Shawanee, 
who  spoke  good  English,  informed  captain  Taylor,  that  the 
principal  chief  would  make  a  speech  to  him  next  morning,  and 
that  the  object  of  their  visit  was,  to  get  something  to  eat.  This 
device  was  readily  detected  by  the  discerning  commander;  who, 
redoubling  his  vigilance,  put  the  place  in  the  best  practicable 
state  of  deience.  The  men's  arms,  being  examined,  Avere  all 
found  to  be  in  good  order;  and  their  cartridges  were  completed 
to  sixteen  rounds  a  man.  The  guard  was  strengthened  as 
much  as  the  feeble  condition  of  the  force  would  admit,  and,  the 
night  being  exceedingly  dark,  a  non-commissioned  officer  was 
ordered  to  walk  round  the  inside  of  the  garden  during  the  whole 
night,  to  aid  the  sentinels  in  detecting  a  hostile  approach,  and 
to  discover  any  attempt  to  burn  the  fort.  The  premeditated 
attack,  so  craftily  arranged,  was  made,  as  had  been  expected; 
*.nd  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  account  of  it  to 
cur  readers,  in  the  modest  and  unaffected  language  of  the  brave 
ofheer,  who  so  eminently  signalized  himself  on  that  trying  oc- 
casion. 

"About  11  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  one  of  the  senti- 
nels. I  sprang  up,  ran  out,  and  ordered  the  men  to  their  posts,  when  my 
orderly  sergeant,  who  had  command  of,the  upper  block  house,  called  out, 
that  the  Indians  had  fired  the  lower  block  house,  which  contained  the  pro- 
perty of  the  contractor,  which  was  deposited  in  the  lower  part,  the  upper 
having  been  assigned  to  a  corporal  and  ten  privates,  as  an  alarm  post.  The 
guns  had  begun  to  fire  pretty  smartly  from  both  sides.  I  directed  the 
buckets  to  be  got  ready,  and  water  brought  from  the  well,  and  the  fire  ex- 
tinguished immediately,  as  it  was  hardly  perceivable  at  that  time;  but 
from  debility,  or  some  other  cause,  the  men  were  very  slow  in  executing- 
my  orders.  The  word  f.re  appeared  to  throw  the  whole  of  them  into 
confusion;  and  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  water,  and  broken  open  the 
door,  the  fire  had  unfortunately  communicated  to  a  quantity  of  whiskey, 
the  stock  having  licked  several  holes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing after  the  salt  that  was  stored  there,  through  which  they  had  introduced, 
the  fire  without  being  discovered,  as  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  in 
9pite  of  every  exertion  we  could  make  use  of,  in  less  than  a  moment  it  as- 
cended to  the  roof,  and  baffled  every  effort  we  could  make  to  extinguish 
it.  As  that  block  house  adjoined  the  barracks  that  make  part  of  the  forti- 
fications, most  of  the  men  immediately  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  my  orders  executed.  And  sir, 
what  from  the  raging  of  the  fire,  the  yelling  and  howling  of  several  hun- 
dred Indians,  the  cries  ef  nine  w^men  and  cluldre.m,  a  part  of  soldiers.*,  and 
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a  part  of  citizens'  wives,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  fort,  and  the  des- 
ponding of  so  many  of  the  men,  which  was  worse  than  all,  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  feeling's  were  very  unpleasant.  And  indeed  there  were  not 
mere  than  10  or  15  men  able  to  do  a  great  deal,  the  others  being  either 
sick  or  convalescent;  and  to  add  to  our  other  misfortunes,  two  of  our 
stoutest  men  in  the  fort,  and  that  I  bad  every  confidence  in,  jumped  the 
jacket  and  left  us.  Eut  my  presence  of  mind  did  not  for  a  moment  for- 
sake me.  I  saw,  by  throwing  off  part  of  the  roof  that  joined  the  block 
house  that  was  on  fire,  and  keeping  the  end  perfectly  wet,  the  whole  row 
of  buildings  might  be  saved,  and  leave  only  an  entrance  of  IS  or  20  feet 
for  the  Indians  to  enter,  after  the  house  was  consumed;  and  that  a  tempo- 
rary breastwork  might  be  erected  to  prevent  their  even  entering  thei"?. 
I  convinced  the  men  that  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  appeared  to 
inspire  them  with  new  life,  and  never  did  men  net  with  more  firmness  and 
desperation.  Those  that  were  able,  while  the  others  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  from  the  other  block  house  and  the  two  bastions,  mounted  the  roof  of 
the  houses,  with  Dr.  Clark  at  their  head,  (who  acted  with  the  greatest, 
firmness  of  mind  the  whole  time  the  attack  lasted,  which  was  seven  hours,) 
under  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  threw  oil"  as  much  of 
the  roof  as  was  necessary.  This  was  done  only  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
killed,  and  two  wounded,  and  I  am  in  hopes  neither  dangerousty;  and  al- 
though the  barracks  wer~  several  times  in  a  blaze,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fire  against  them,  the  men  used  such  exertions  that  they  kept  it  un- 
der, and  before  day  raised  a  temporary  breast  work  as  high  as  a  man's 
head,  although  the  Indians  continued  to  pour  in  a  heavy  fire  of  ball,  and  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  arrows  during  the  whole  time  the  attack  lasted, 
in  every  part  of  the  parade.  After  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  until  about  6 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  which  we  began  to  return  with  some  effect  after 
daylight,  they  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  guns.  I  had  the  vacancy  filled 
up  he-tore  night,  which  was  made  by  the  burning  of  the  blockhouse,  with  a 
strong  row  of  pickets  which  I  got  by  pulling  down  the  guard  house.  We 
lost  the  whole  of  our  provisions,  but  must  make  out  to  live  upon  green 
corn  until  w^c  can  get  a  supply,  w  hich  I  am  in  hopes  will  not  be  long." 

Far  be  it  from  us,  and  from  the  friends  whom  wc  love,  to  pe- 
ruse without  emotion,  this  ingenuous  and  manly  recital.  To  say 
that  wc  admire  the  heroism  and  constancy  of  the  gallant  band, 
that  so  nobly  sustained  the  honour  of  our  arms,  and  so  glorious- 
ly rescued  from  the  extremest  perils  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
of  an  exposed  frontier,  were  but  frigid  praise.  Equal  to  the 
heroes  of  New-Orleans  and  Thermopylae,  let  them  forever 
rank  with  those*  "who  have  filled  the  measure  of  their  country's 
honour."  Amid  this  scene  of  conflagration  and  dismay,  of  hope- 
less succour  and  impending  death,  when  the  prospect  of.  present 
safety  was  terrific  as  the  gltam  of  the  devouring  flame,  and  the 
hope  off'!  tnie  Escape  dark  as  the  hour  of  impending  night,  we 
see  then- intrepid  leader  first  at  the  post  of  danger,  with  the  in- 
stinctive enthusiasm  of  a  hero  animating  his  comrades  to  confi- 
dence and  constancy.  In  the  midst  of  confusion,  firm  and  col- 
lected; surrounded  by  difficulties,  vapid  and  decisive  in  his 
choice  of  means;  at  a  single  rfance  intuitively  determining .the 
order  of  defence;  and,  by' '.he  irresistible  force  of  his  example, 
imparting  a  spirit  of  determined  and  courage.cras  perseveramre, 
eveu  to  the  weaker  sex, 
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When  mighty  armies  oontend  for  the  fate  of  an  empire,  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  elevates  and  fortifies  the  soul.  Some- 
thing there  is  in  the  splendour  of  parade,  the  sound  of  mar- 
tial music,  and  the  accumulation  of  associated  numbers,  which 
lifts  the  mind  above  selfish  concerns,  and  confers  a  temporary 
nobility  of  purpose,  even  on  the  bosom  of  fear.  The  dread  of 
reproach,  the  pride  of  emulation,  and  the  contagion  of  sympa- 
thy, impel  to  action,  give  ardor  to  enterprise,  and  enthusiasm  to 
valour.  The  warrior  forgets  not  amid  the  fury  of  battle,  that  the 
arena,  on  which  he  contends,  is  a  nation,  mankind  his  specta- 
tors, immortality  his  reward.  Widely  different  are  the  incen- 
tives to  exertion  which  operate  on  the  lone  individual,  who, 
presiding  unmoved  in  the  circle  of  despair,  calmly  surveys  all 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  No  trumpet  sound  calls  him  to  the 
charge,  no  generous  rivalship  stimulates  ambition;  no  surround- 
ing multitudes  give  assurance  of  strength.  Stript  of  every  adven- 
titious excitement,  and  abandoned  to  the  treachery  of  solitude, 
his  character  is  exposed  in  all  the  nakedness  of  natural  infirmi- 
ty. He  who  is  brave  when  his  bravery  is  not  seen,  who  is  self- 
possessed  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  undismayed  by  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise;  he  who  can  soothe  the  consternation  of  a- 
larm,  and  control  the  phrenzy  of  desperation,  who,  relying  on 
the  powers  of  his  own  inventive  mind,  meets  and  sustains  the 
most  unequal  trial,  and  assimilates  to  the  standard  of  his  own 
erect  and  daring  spirit,  the  will  and  the  efforts  of  those  whom  he 
leads,  exhibits  a  combination  of  rare  and  useful  qualities,  of  high 
and  heroic  virtues,  which  attract  our  admiration  and  command 
our  respect. 

The  successful  defence  of  fort  Harrison  arrested  the  march 
of  the  Indian  forces,  and  preserved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  our 
women  and  children.  It  gave  a  check  to  the  perpetration  of 
savage  cruelties,  until  the  arrival  of  an  adequate  force  enabled 
the  government  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
to  ensure  safety  to  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  settlers.  The  de- 
monstrations of  joy  in  Kentucky,  on  the  arrival  of  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  were  universal.  The  public  spirit,  depressed  by 
the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Detroit,  again  revived;  emulation 
kindled  the  ardor  of  youth;  old  age  exulted  in  the  revival  of  an- 
rient  intrepidity  and  prowess;  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  so 
long  saddened  by  his  country's  disgrace,  expanded  with  the  fer- 
vent hope,  that  the  tide  of  her  adversity  was  at  last  reversed. 

Suitably  appreciating  the  important  services  and  distinguish- 
ed gallantry  of  captain  Taylor,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet.  It  was 
the  first  brevet  conferred  during  the  war.  Never  was  similar 
reward  more  justly  merited. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  major  Taylor  ac- 
companied general  Hopkins,  commanding  the  Kentucky  volun- 
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leers,  on  two  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country;  the  one  a- 
gainst  the  Kickapoo  villages  on  the  Illinois  river,  the  other  a- 
gainst  the  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tippecanoe.  No 
general  engagement  was  fought  during  either  of  these  inva- 
sions. They  were  attended  however  with  many  hardships  and 
privations,  afforded  opportunities  for  great  diversity  of  service, 
and  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  territories  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  Forced  to  retire  for  the  defence  of  their  homes, 
the  enemy  ceased  to  harrass  our  agitated  borders.  Several  of 
their  towns  and  large  quantities  of  their  provisions  were  des- 
troyed. The  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence 
detained  them  at  their  hunting  grounds,  and  the  demonstration 
of  the  strength  of  the  American  government,  which  was  made  in 
the  very  heart  of  their  country,  inspired  them  with  awe.  To  the 
zeal  and  activity  manifested  by  major  Taylor,  and  the  essential 
services  he  rendered  the  army,  the  commanding  general,  in  his 
official  letters,  bears  the  most  honorable  testimony. 

In  the  winter  of  1813  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
recruiting  service  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  the  performance 
of  which  service  he  continued  to  display  his  characteristic  in- 
dustry and  success.  In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  same  year, he 
accompanied  colonel  Russell,  with  a  force  of  rangers  and  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,on  an  expedition  against  the  Massasinaway  toAvn 
near  the  sources  of  the  Wabash.  T  he  detachment,  on  reach- 
ing the  town,  found  it  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and,  meeting 
with  no  supply  of  provisions,  was  exposed,  during  its  return,  to 
the  severest  privations. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Missouri  territory  until  the 
arrival  of  general  Howard,  and  was  actively  employed  on  its 
frontiers  until  the  month  of  August.  The  Hardships  and  res- 
ponsibility of  such  a  service  cannot  be  conceivel  of  by  those, 
who  are  strangers  to  the  peculiar  exposure  of  the  country,  and 
who  are  unapprised  of  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  the 
territories  by  the  American  government  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating.  It  was  ascertained  during  the  summer, 
that  the  British  had  taken  fort  Shelby  at  Prairie  clu  Chien,  and 
were  in  great  force  on  the  Mississippi  with  a  combined  body  of 
regular  troops  and  Indian  allies.  To  meet  this  force,  to  pro- 
tect the  immense  frontier  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  an<i 
to  restrain  the  depredations  of  the  various  savage  tribes  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Wabash,  gene- 
ral Howard,  was  furnished  with  ten  companies  of  badly  organi- 
zed rangers,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  efficient  regular 
troops.  With  these  slender  resources,  and  the  aid  of  the  ter- 
ritorial militia,  whose  absence  from  home  often  left  the  frontiers* 
a  prey  to  the  savage  foe,  he  had  to  protect  the  interior 
settlements,  and  furnish  detachments  to  invade  the  Indian  ter- 
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ritory.  Of  these,  the  detachment  'which  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi under  the  command  of  major  Taylor,  was  the  most  im* 
portant  in  its  objects,  and  the  most  beneficial  in  its  results. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  major  Taylor  received  orders  to  take 
the  command  of  320  men,  principally  militia,  provided  with 
boats  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery;  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  as 
high  as  the  Indian  villages  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  river;  to  des. 
troy  the  villages  and  corn;  to  disperse  the  Indians  and  erect  a 
fort  on  the  most  eligible  scite  to  command  the  Mississippi.  If 
he  should  find  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  rapids  of  the  Dem- 
oine,  he  was  directed  to  return  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
there  erect  fortifications.  The  leading  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  to  restrain  the  Indians  by  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary poa£  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  to  arrest  the  descent 
X>f  the  British  forces  on  St.  Louis.  The  general  closes  his  or- 
ders'to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  following  words:  "In  as- 
cending the  river,  should  a  large  party  be  met,  every  opposi- 
tion will  be  made  from  the  first  discovery,  down  to  the  lowest 
point  on  the  river,  to  which  they  may  descend.  This  com- 
mand is  respectable  in  point  of  force,  and  is  of  high  importance 
to  the  country.  Should  it  succeed  in  effecting  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  intended,  the  beneficial  consequences  to  our 
country  will  be  great.  On  the  other  hand,  should  this  move- 
ment be  stamped  with  disaster,  no  longer  can  even  a  hope  be 
indulged  of  the  frontiers'  maintaining  their  ground.  But  from 
the  officer  who  commands,  and  those  commanded  by  him,  the 
most  flattering  expectations  may  be  indulged."  Thus  was  the 
fate  of  the  frontiers,  a  second  time,  staked  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  defender  of  fort  Harrison. 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  major 
Taylor  proceeded  with  his  detachment  to  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river,  against  the  difficulties  of  a  rapid  current,  and  the  dangers* 
of  a  lurking  enemy,  500  miles  above  the  highest  settlement  or 
post  on  the  Mississippi.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  and 
those  of  the  general,  he  found  a  detachment  of  British  troops, 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  an  immense  body  of  Indians, 
in  possession  of  the  place.  After  skirmishing  with  the  Indians 
with  his  small  arms,  and  being  some  time  cannonaded  by  the 
British,  without  a  possibility  of  returning  their  fire  with  effect, 
he  dropped  down  to  the  rapids  Demoine,  and  having  landed  his 
forces,  secured  his  boats,  and  fortified  his  camp,  commenced 
the  building  of  a  fort,  so  situated  as  to  command  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  mouth  of  the  Demoine.  The  erection  of  this  fort 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
source  of  supply,  was  attended  with  peculiar  hazard,  and  almost 
incredible  privation  and  toil.  But  the  judgment,  resolution, 
and  skill,  of  the  commander,  seconded  by  his  animated  and  en- 
dearing example,  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  enabled  him 
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fully  to  complete  his  important  labour,  and  to  realize  the  most 
Sanguine  expectations  of  the  vigorous  and  discriminating  mind, 
that  conceived  and  planned  the  expedition.  The  brave  best 
know  how  to  honour  the  brave.  The  works  being  finished,  the 
place  was  called  Fort  Johnson. 

The  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  general  Howard,  in  the 
month  of  October,  called  major  Taylor  to  St.  Louis.  In  No- 
vember he  accompanied  colonel  Russell  several  hundred  miles 
up  the  Missouri  to  secure  a  small  settlement  on  that  river,  left 
much  exposed  to  Indian  depredations.  In  December,  he  was 
r.gain  ordered  to  Vincennes  to  take  command  ot  the  troops  hi 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A 
short  time  previous  to  that  nvent,  he  was  promoted  to  a  majori- 
ty in  the  26th  regiment^of  infantry,  and  ordered  to  join  the  re- 
giment at  Platt'sburgh.  When  the  army  was  disbanded  the 
President  retained  him  on  the  peace  establishment,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,*  which  ho  declined  accepting,  and  retired  to  his 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  respected  by  his  country,  be- 
loved by  his  friends,  and  almost  adored  by  the  brave  men,  with 
whom  he  had  so  long  toiled,  and  fought,  and  suffered. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  many  and  important  services  ren- 
dered by  this  officer  to  his  country  during  the  late  war;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  peculiar  perils  and  hardships  to  which  those 
services  must  have  perpetually  exposed  him,  performing,  as  he 
did,  in  one  year,  marches  in  the  territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois:, 
and  Missouri,  amounting  to  more  than  three  thousand  miles.; 
and  find  no  solitary  instance,  in  which  the  extent  of  his  achieve- 
ments did  not  exceed  the  scanty  measure  of  his  means;  we  can- 
not restrain  the  expression  of  our  regret  at  his  detention  from 
those  glorious  fields  of  civilized  combat,  where  his  genius 
might  have  borne  him  to  nobler  cncerpiize,  and  his  valour  dis- 
played itself  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816  major  Taylor  was  informed  by  the  de- 
partment of  Avar  that  he  was  reinstated  in  the  army,  with  his  o- 
riginal  rank,  and  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if  he  had  nev- 
er been  out  of  service.'  This  act  was  entirely  u'nlooked  for  and 
unsolicited  en  his  part.  Such  however  was  his  partiality 
for  a  military  life,  that  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  was  ordered  to  Green  Bay.  Since  his  last  appointment, 
he  has  been  stationed  at  fort  Crawford,  which  he  erected, 
though  his  command  embraced  the  garrison  of  Michilimackinac 
and  Chicago,  previous  to  his  recent  return  to  Kentucky.  While 
in  this  command,  he  added  considerably  to  the  strength  of  our 
»orth  western  line  of  defence;  multiplied  the  comforts  and  se- 
curity of  the  troops;  by  a  firm  and  decided,  a  just  and  uniform 
deportment,  obtained  the  respect  and  conciliated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ex- 
tensive, and  often  cemflicting  duties,  secured  the  invariable  ap- 
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probation  and  support  of  the  department  under  whose  authority 
he  acted. 

■  We  offer  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  from 
fort  Crawford,  in  April,  1817,  to  a  friend  in  Kentucky,  as  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  and  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  his 
mind. 

"I  arrived  at  Michilimackinac  in  October  last,  and  left  there  the  first  of 
November  for  this  place,  in  an  open  boat,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
British  Indian  agent,  colonel  Dickson.  He  is  a  well  informed,  fricndlv, 
polite,  and  gentlemanly  man,  and  his  influence  among'  the  Indians  is  im- 
mense. He  has  been  permitted  by  the  president  to  go  into  the  Indian 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  some  business  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture with  the  traders,  as  he  was  extensively  concerned  in  the  fur  trade 
previous  to  the  war.  We  expected  to  have  made  the  trip  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  but  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, it  took  us  thirty.  During  that  time  we  were  several  times  on  the 
point  of  being"  cast  away,  and  ultimately  had  to  abandon  our  boat,  and 
proceed  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  ice.  We  suffered  considerably  with 
cold,  and  for  the  want  of  provisions.  But  we  were  greatly  overpaid  for 
the  privations  we  encountered,  by  having  it  in  our  power  to  save  the  lives 
of  six  men,  that  we  found  on  an  Island  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  who  belong- 
ed td  a  schooner,  which  had  been  cast  away  a  few  days  previous  to  our 
discovering  them.  They  must  inevitably  have  starved,  had  we  not  fortu- 
nately  passed  that  way  and  relieved  them,  as  they  had  no  means  of  getting 
off",  and  had  only  been  able  to  save  a  few  days'  provision  from  the  wreck."-— 
"Fort  Crawford  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  which  empties  into 
Green  Bay  at  its  head.  The  bay  is  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  wide.  The  fort  stands 
in  about  43  degrees  of  North  latitude,  is  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Michilimackinac,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  North  East  of  the  carrying 
place  or  portage  between  Fox  river  and  the  Ouisconsin,  a  branch  of  th.3 
Mississippi.  The  portage  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  over,  and  is  con- 
sidered half  way  between  this  and  the  Mississippi.  Those  two  rivers  arc 
navigable  for  boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burden,  to  the  portage.  The  nav- 
igation is  good,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty  miles  in  Fox  river, 
near  its  mouth,  where  there  are  considerable  rapids,  which  boats  pass 
with  some  difficulty,  having  to  unload  in  several  places." "Fort  Craw- 
ford, when  properly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  will  completely  command, 
the  communication  between  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Missis 
sippi,  and  may  be  justly  considered  the  frontier  garrison"  of  the  United 
States.  It  ought  either  to  be  abandoned,  or  well  fortified,  strongly  gar- 
risoned, and  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  If 
that  is  not  the  case,  and  we  should  suddenly  have  a  war  with  England,  and 
she  should  get  the  command  of  the  lakes,  even  for  a  short  time,  which  is 
not  improbable,  this  post  must  inevitably  fall  into  her  hands,  unless  in  a 
situation  to  stand  a  siege.  Without  the  command  of  the  lakes,  it  could 
not  possibly  be  supplied  with  provisions,  reinforced,  or  the  troops  that  are 

already  here  withdrawn." "Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 

British,  the  French  built  a  fort  on  the  same  spot  where  fort  Crawford 
now  stands,  which  they  called  fort  La  Bay.  In  1761,  it  was  given  up  to 
*he  British,  who  sent  an  officer  and  thirty  men  to  garrison  it,  who  were* 
made  prisoners  by  the  Indians  in  1753,  at  the  same  time  old  Mackinac 
was  taken.  It  was  never  after  occupied  as  a  military  post,  until  last  Au- 
gust, when  we  took  possession  of  it." — —"When  the  French  estab- 
lished fort  La  Bay,  they  made  a  small  settlement  immediately  above  the 
fort,  on  the  river,  which  has  remained  here  ever  since.    It  now  consist* 
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of  about  forty  families.  They  have  all  intermarried  with  the  natives,  in 
some  measure  adopted  their  manners  and  customs,  and  have  heretofore 
considered  and  still  consider  themselves,  British  subjects;" 

.  Major  Taylor  is  now  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  unit- 
ing the  unabated  vigour  of  youth  with  the  matured  experience 
of  riper  years.  With  a  frame,  fitted  for  the  most  active  and 
hardy  enterprize,  an  ardent  spirit,  a  sanguine  temper,  and  an 
invincible  courage;  gifted  with  a  rapid  discernment,  a  discrim- 
inating judgment,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  mankind;  and  pos- 
sessing a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most  generous  impulses  of 
humanity,  we  regard  him  as  an  officer  of  peculiar  promise,  and, 
hazard,  we  think,  but  little  in  the  prediction,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  at  no  distant  period,  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  or  Spain,  riding  on  the  tide  of  military  glory,  he  will 
find  hia  true  level  at  the  head  of  an  army.  L. 


INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 

Herbic  and  Sanguinary  Conflict  with  the  Indians] 

The  first  settlement  of  Kentucky  was  attended  with  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character.  Its  fertility  of  soil,  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  purity  of  atmosphere,  and  sa- 
lubrity of  climate,  were  inducements  to  the  hardy  and  enterpris- 
ing to  abandon  civilized  and  polished  society  and  attempts,  set- 
tlement in  its  then  uncultivated  wilds.  And  hardihood  and  en- 
terprise were  indeed  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  In- 
fested with  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  with  savage  men 
more  wild  and  cruel  even  than  they,  every  step  within  its  limits 
was  al tended  with  the  most  imminent  clanger  of  destruction. 
There  was  not  a  tree,  behind  which  a  lurking  Indian  might  not  be 
apprehended^  not  a  stump,  from  which  a  rifle  ball  might  not, 
with  deadly  aim,  be  expected  to  be  discharged  by  a  concealed 
and  cowardly  foe.  Defenceless  women  and  children  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  outrages.  Hosts  of  sav- 
ages, well  armed  and  confident  of  superior  strength,  would  of- 
ten rush  with  unexpected  violence  on  a  weak  and  unguarded 
settlement.  Here  was  a  theatre  for  valorous  enterprise,  and 
here  were  displayed  feats  of  heroism  unsurpassed  perhaps, 
in  the  annals  of  history.  To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  interest- 
ing and  glorious  incidents  of  those  days  of  peril,  to  preserve  for 
the  historian  and  for  posterity  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  cool, 
determined  intrepidity,  and  of  almost  miraculous  preservation 
from  destruction,  which  live  only  in  the  memories  of  the  spec- 
tators of  the  scenes,  will  be  a  prominent  object  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  solicit,  from 
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persons  in  every  part  of  the  western  country  who  may  be  able 
to  furnish  them,  authentic  and  well  attested  narratives  of  this 
kind,  mentioning  names  and  dates,  and  detailing  all  the  valua- 
ble facts,  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  precision.* 

We  shall  not  attempt,  in  the  publication  of  these  detached  ar- 
ticles, to  be  governed  in  any  degree  by  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  events  they  respectively  contain,  occurred.  The  following 
splendid  and  almost  unexampled  specimen  oi  heroism  is  given 
first,  though  it  was  pi'obably  among  the  last,  in  chronological  or- 
der,which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  record.  We  are  confident 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that  such  a  narrative 
as  this  is  worthy  of  preservation.  Its  correctness  may  be  impli- 
citly relied  on,  as  we  have  obtained  all  the  facts  from  captain 
William  Hubbell,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability  and 
most  scrupulous  veracity,  now  residing  in  Scott  county  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Georgetown, Kentucky,who  has  related  to  us 
transactions  which  he  himself  saw,  and  indeed, 

Quorum  pars  magna  fuit. 

In  the  year  179 1,  while  the  Indians  were  yet  troublesome,  es- 
pecially on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  captain  WTilliam  Kubbeli, 
who  had  previously  emigrated  to  Kentucky  ftom  the  state  of 
Vemiont,and  who,  after  having  fixed  his  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frankfort,  then  a  frontier  settlement,  had  been  compell- 
ed to  go  to  the  eastward  on  business,  was  a  second  time  on  his 
way  to  this  country.  On  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
river  Monongahela,  he  procured  a  fiat  bottomed  boat,  and  em- 
barked in  company  with  Mr.  Daniel  Light,  and  Mr.  William 
Plascut  and  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
destined  forLimestone,Kentucky.  On  their  progress  down  the 
riverOkio,  and  soon  after  passing  Pittsburgh  they  caw  evident  tra- 
ces of  Indians  along  the  banks,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  boat  which  they  overtook,  and  which,  through  care- 
lessness, was  sdffered  to  run  aground  on  an  island,  became  a 
prey  to  these  merciless  savages.  Though  captain  Plubbell 
and  his  party  stopped  some  time  for  it  in  a  lower  part  of  the 
river,  it  did  not  arrive,  and  it  has  never  to  their  knowledge  been 
jard  of  since.  Before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the"  Great 
Kenhawa,  they  had,  by  several  successive  additions,  increased 
their  number  to  twenty,  consisting  of  nine  men,  three  women, 
and  eight  children.     The  men;  besides  those  mentioned  above, 

*lfi  making-  this  request,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  we  want 
is  a  tintement  of  facts,  properly  attested.  Gentlemen,  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  writing- for  the  public,  and  who  are  not  even  accustomed  to  com- 
position of  any  sort,  are  still  solicited  to  communicate,  in  the  plainest  man- 
,.  JjeVj  the  facts  within  their  knowledge.  We  shall  consider  it  our  business,  in 
such  cases,  to  reduce  the  narrative  to  a  form  adapted  for  publication  in 
bis  Work, 
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weve  oneJohn  Stoner,  anlrishman  anelaDutchman  whose  names 
are  not  recollected,  Messrs.  Ray  and  Tucker,  and  a  Mr.  Kilpat- 
I'ick,  whose  two  daughters  also  were  of  the  party.  Information 
received  at  Gallipolis  confirmed  the  expectation,  which  appear- 
ances had  previously  raised,  of  a  serious  conflict  with  a  large 
body  of  Indians:  and,  as  captain  Hubbeil  had  been  regularly 
appointed  commander  of  the  boat,  every  possible  preparation 
was  made  for  a  formidable  and  successful  resistance  of  the 
anticipated  attack.  The  nine  men  were  divided  into  three 
watches  for  the  night,  which  were  alternately  to  conlinue  awake 
and  be  on  the  look  out  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  arms  on 
board,  which  consisted  principally  of  old  muskets  much  out  of 
order,  were  collected,  loaded,  and  put  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  service.  At  aboutsunseton  that  day,the  23d  of  Mai  i  In 
1791,  our  party  overtook  a  fleet  of  six  boats  descending  ■ 
river  in  company,  and  intended  to  have  continued  with  u\.  , 
but  as  their  passengers  seemed  to  be  more  disposed  to  dancing 
than  fighting,  and  as,  soon  after  dark,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  captain  Hubbeil,  they  commenced  fiddling 
and  drinking  instead  of  preparing  their  arms  and  taking  the  ne- 
cessary rest  preparatory  to  battle, it  was  wisely  considered  mote 
hazardous  to  be  in  such  company  than  to  be  alone.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  proceed  rapidly  forward  by  aid  of  tha 
csars  and  to  leave  those  thoughtless  fellow  travellers  behind. 
One  of  the  boats  however,  belonging  to  the  fleet,  commanded 
by  a  captain  Greathonse,  adopted  the  same  plan  and  for  a  while 
kept  up  with  captain  Hubbeil,  but  all  its  crew  at  length  falling 
asleep,  that  boat  also  ceased  to  be  propelled  by  the  oars,  and 
captain  Hubbeil  and  his  party  proceeded  steadily  forward  alonr. 
Early  in  the  night  a  canoe  was  dimly  seen  floating  down  the 
river,  in  which  were  probably  Indiana  reconnoitcring;  and  oth- 
er evident  indications  were  observed  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
hostile  intentions  of  a  formidable  party  of  savages. 

It  was  now  agreed,  that  should  the  attack,  as  was  probable, 
be  deferred  till  morning,  every  man  should  be  up  before  the 
dawn  in  order  to  make  as  great  a  show  as  possible  of  numbers 
and  of  strength;  and  that,  whenever  the  action  should  take 
place,  the  women  and  children  should  lie  down  on  the  cabin 
floor  and  be  protected  as  well  as  they  could  by  the  trunks  and 
other  baggage,  which  might  be  placed  around  them.  In  this 
perilous  situation  they  continued  during  the  night,  and  the 
captain,  who  had  not  slept  more  than  one  hour  since  he  1  el t 
Pittsburgh,  was  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  imminent  dan- 
ger which  surrounded  them  to  obtain  any  rest  at  that  time. 

Just  as  day  light  began  to  appear  in  the  eust,  and  before  the 
men  were  up  and  at  their  posts  agreeably  to  arrangement,  a 
voice  at  some  distance  bdow  them  in  a  plaintive  tone  repeated- 
ly solicited  them  to  come  on  share  as  there  "were  some  wnite 
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persons  who  wished  to  obtain  a  passage  in  their  boat.  This 
the  captain  very  naturally  and  correctly  concluded  to  he  an 
Indian  artifice,  and  its  only  effect  was  to  rouse  the  men  and 
place  every  one  on  his  guard.  The  voice  of  entreaty  was  soon 
changed  into"  the  language  of  indignation  and  insult,  and  the 
sound  of  distant  paddles  announced  the  approach  of  the  savage 
foe.  At  length  three  Indian  canoes  were  seen  through  the  mist 
cf  the  morning  rapidly  advancing.  With  the  utmost  coolness 
the  captain  and  his  companions  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
chairs,  tables,  and  other  incumbrances  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  for  action.  Every  man 
took  his  position,  and  was  ordered  not  to  fire  till  the  sar- 
?.gcs  had  approached  so  near,  that,  (to  use  the  words  oi 
captain  HubbeH,)  "the  flash  from  the  guns  might  singe  their 
eye  brows;"  and  a  special  caution  was  given,  that  the  men 
should  fire  successively,  so  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
val. On  the  arrival  of  the  canoes,  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain about  twenty  five  or  thirty  Indians  each.  As  soon  as  they 
had  approached  within  the  reach  of  musket  shot,  a  general  fire 
was  given  from  one  of  them,  which  wounded  Mr.  Tucker 
through  the  hip  so  severely  that  "his  leg  hung  only  by  the 
flesh,"  and  shot  Mr.  Light  just  below  his  ribs:  The  three  ca- 
noes placed  themselves  at  the  bow,  stern,  and  on  the  right  side 
of  the  boat,  so  that  they  haa  an  opportunity  of  raking  in  every1 
direction.  The  fire  now  commenced  from  the  boat,  and  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  checking  the  confidence  and  fury  of  the  In- 
dians. The  captain,  after  firing  his  own  gun,  took  up  that  of 
one  of  the  wounded  men,  raised  it  to  his  shoulder  and  was' 
about  to  discharge  it  when  a  ball  came  and  took  awav  the  lock; 
he  coolly  turned  round,  seized  a  brand  of  lire  from  the  kettle 
which  served  for  a  caboose,  and,applying  it  to  the  pan,  discharg- 
ed the  piece  with  effect.  A  very  regular  and  constant  fire  was 
now  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  captain  was  just  in  the  act  of 
raising  his  gun  a  third  time,  when  a  ball  passed  through  his 
fight  arm,  ami  for  a  moment  disabled  him.  Scarcely  had  he 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  re-acquired  the  use  of  his  hand, 
which  had  been  suddenly  drawn  ufi  by  the  wound,  when  he  ob- 
served the  Indians  in  one  of  the  canoes  just  about  to  board  the 
boat  in  its  bow,  where  the  horses  were  placed  belonging  to  the 
ft.- arty.  Ho  near  had  they  approached,  that  some  of  them  had  ac- 
tually seized  with  their  hands  the  side  of  the  boat.  Severely 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  caught  up  a  pair  of  horsemen's  pistols 
and  rushed  forward  to  repel  the  attempt  at  boarding.  On  his 
approach  the  Indians  fell  back,  and  he  discharged  a  pistol  with 
effect  at  the  foremost  man.  After  firing  the  second  pistol,  he 
found  himself  without  aims,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat;  but 
stepping  back  upon  a  pile  of  small  wood  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  burning  in  the  kettle,  the  thought  struck  him,  that  if' 
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might  be  made  use  of  in,  repelling  the  foe,  and  he  continued  for 
some  time  to  strike  them  with  it  so  forcibly  and  actively  that 
they  were  unable  to  enter  the  boat,  and  at  length  he  wounded 
one  of  them  so  severely  that  with  a  yell  they  suddenly  gave  way. 
All  the  canoes  instantly  discontinued  the  contest  and  directed 
their  course  to  captain  Greathouse's  boat,  which  was  then  in 
sight.  Here  a  striking  contrast  was  exhibited  to  the  firmness 
and  intrepidity  which  had  just  been  displayed.  Instead  of  re- 
sisting the  attack,  the  people  on  board  of  this  boat  retired  to  the 
cabin  in  dismay.  The  Indians  entered  it  without  opposition,  and 
rowed  it  to  the  shore,  where  they  instantly  killed  the  captain  and 
a  lad  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  women  they  placed  in 
the  centre  of  their  canoes,  and,  manning  them  with  fresh  hands, 
again  pursued  captain  Hubbell  and  party.  A  melancholy  al- 
ternative now  presented  itself  to  these  brave  but  almost  des- 
ponding men,  either  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages  themselves,  or 
to  run  the  risk  of  shooting  the  women,  who  had  been  placed  in 
the  canoes  in  the  hope  of  deriving  protection  from  their  pres- 
ence. But  "self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  and 
the  captain  very  justly  remarked,  there  would  not  be  much  hu- 
manity in  preserving  their  lives  at  such  a  sacrifice,  merely  that 
they  might  become  victims  of  savage  cruelty  at  some  subse- 
quent period, 

Thej^s  were  now  but  four  men  left  on  board  of  captain  Hub- 
bell's  boat,  capable  of  defending  it,  and  the  captain  himself  was 
severely  wounded  in  two  places.  The  second  attack,  however, 
was  resisted  with  almost  incredible  firmness  and  vigour.  When- 
ever the  Indians  would  rise  to  fire,  their  opponents  would  com- 
monly give  them  the  first  shot,  which  in  almost  every  instance 
would  prove  fatal.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers, 
and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  defenders  of  the  boat,  the  In- 
dians at  length  appeared  to  despair  of  success,  and  the  canoes 
successively  retired  to  the  shore.  Just  as  the  last  one  was  de- 
parting, captain  Hubbell  called  to  the  Indian,  who  was  standing 
in  the  stern,  and  on  his  turning  round,  discharged  his  piece  at 
him.  When  the  smoke  which  for  a  moment  obstructed  the 
vision  was  dissipated,  he  was  seen  lying  on  his  back,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  severely,  perhaps  mortally,  wounded. 

Unfortunately  the  boat  now  drifted  near  to  the  shore  where 
the  Indians  were  collected,  and  a  large  concourse,  proba- 
bly between  four  and  five  hundred,  were  s,een  running  down  on 
the  bank.  Ray  and  Plascut,  the  only  men  remaining  unhurt, 
were  placed  at  the  oars,  and  as  the  boat  was  not  more  than  twen- 
ty yards  from  shore,  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  all  to  lie  down 
in  as  t:afe  aposition  as  possible  and  attempt  to  push  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  practicable  rapidity.  While  they  con- 
tinued in  this  situation,  nine  balls  were  shot  into  one  oar,  and 
ten  Into  the  other,  without  wounding  the  rowers,  who  were 
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hidden  from  view  and  protected  by  the  side  of  the  boat  and  tho 
blankets  in  its  stern.  During  this  dreadful  exposure  to  the  fire 
of  the  savages,  which  continued  about  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick  observed  a  particular  Indian,  whom  he  thought  a  favour- 
able mark  for  his  rifle,  and,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  warn- 
ing of  captain  Hubbell,  rose  to  shoot  him.  He  immediately 
received  a  ball  in  his  mouth,which  passed  out  at  the  back  part  of 
his  head,  and  'was  almost  instantaneously  shot  through  the  heart. 
He  fell  among  the  horses  that  about  the  same  time  were  killed, 
and  presented  to  his  afflicted  daughters  and  fellow  travellers,  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  awful  occurrence,  a  spectacle  of  horror 
which  we  need  not  further  attempt  to  describe. 

The  boat  was  now  providentially  and  suddenly  carried  out  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  stream  and  taken  by  the  current  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemies'  balls.  Our  little  band,  reduced  as  they 
were  in  numbers,  wounded,  afflicted,  and  almost  exhausted  by- 
fatigue,  were  still  unsubdued  in  spirit,  and  being  assembled  in 
all  their  strength,  men,  women  and  children,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  triumph  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  calling  to  the  Indians 
to  come  on  again  if  they  were  fond  of  the  sport. 

Thus  ended  this  awful  conflict,  in  which  out  of  nine  men, 
two  only  escaped  unhurt.  Tucker  and  Kilpatrick  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  S  toner  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Limetone,  and  all  the  rest,  excepting  Ray  and  Plascut, 
were  severely  wounded.  The  women  and  children  were  all  un- 
injured, excepting  a  little  son  of  Mr.  Plascut,  who  afterthe  bat- 
tle was  over  came  to  the  captain  and  Avith  great  coolness  request- 
ed him  to  take  a  ball  out  of  his  head.  On  examination  it  ap- 
pearedthatabullet  which  had  passed  through  thesideof  the  boat 
had  penetrated  the  forehead  of  this  little  hero,  and  remained 
under  the  skin.  The  captain  took  it  out,  and  the  youth,  ob- 
serving "that  is  not  all."  raised  his  arm,  and  exhibited  a  piece 
of  bone  at  the  point  of  his  elbow,  which  had  been  shot  oft'  and 
hung  only  by  the  skin.  His  mother  exclaimed,  "why  did 
you  not  tell  me  of  this?"  "Because,"  he  coolly  replied,  "the 
captain  directed  us  to  be  silent  during  the  action,  and  I  thought 
you  would  be  likely  to  make  a  noise  if  I  told  you." 

The  boat  made  the  best  of  its  way  down  the  river,  and  the 
object  was  to  reach  Limetone  that  night.  The  captain's  arm 
had  bled  profusely,  and  he  was  compelled  to  close  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  in  order  to  retain  the  blood  and  stop  its  effusion.  In 
this  situation,  tormented  by  excruciating  pain  and  faint  through 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  6teering  the  bout 
with  his  left  arm,  till  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  a  Mr.  William  Brooks,  who  resided  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  who  was  induced  by  the  calls  of  the  suffering  par* 
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lief,  they  were  enabled  to  reach  Limestene  about  twelve  o'clock 
that  night. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  ol  Mr.  Brooks,  captain  Hubbell, 
-relieved  from  labour  and  responsibility,  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  pain  and  fatigue,  and  became  for  a  while  totally  insensible. 
When  the  boat  reached  Limestone,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  up  to  the  tavern.  Here  he 
had  his  wound  dressed  and  continued  several  days  until  he  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  proceed  homewards. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  party  at  Limestone,  thev  found  a  consid- 
erable force  of  armed  men,  about  to  march  against  the  same 
Indians,  from  whose  attacks  they  had  so  severely  suffered.  They 
How  learned,  that  the  Sunday  preceding,  the  same  party  of  sav- 
ages had  cut  off  a  detachment  of  men  ascending  the  Ohio  from 
fort  Washington  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  and  had  killed 
■with  their  tomahawks,  without  firing  a  gun,  twenty  one  out  of 
twenty  two  men  of  which  the  detachment  consisted. 

Crowds  of  people,  as  might  be  expected,  cam'e  to  witness  the 
boat  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  heroism  and  such 
horrid  carnage,  and  to  visit  the  resolute  little  band  by  whom 
it  had  been  so  gallantly  and  perseveringly  defended.  On  exam- 
ination it  was  found  that  the  side* of  the  boat  were  literally  fil- 
led with  bullets  and  with  bullet  holes.  There  was  scarcely  a 
space  of  two  feet  square  in  the  part  above  water,  which  had  not 
either  a  ball  remaining  in  it  or  a  hole  through  which  a  ball  had 
passed.  Some  persons  who  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  holes  in  the  blankets  winch  were  hung  up  as  curtains  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  affirmed  that  in  the  space  of  five  feet 
square  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  two.  Four  horses 
out  of  five  were  killed,  and  the  escape  of  the  fifth  amidst  such 
a  shower  of  bails  appears  almost  miraculous. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  captain  Hubbeil  and  his  compan- 
ions, the  five  remaining  boats,  which  they  had  passed  on  the 
night  preceding  the  battle,  reached  Limestone.  Those  on 
board  remarked  that  during  the  action  they  distinctly  saw  the 
flashes,  but  could  not  hear  the  reports,  of  the  guns.  The  In- 
dians, it  appears,  had  met  with  too  formidable  a  resistance  from 
a  single  boat  to  attack  a  fleet,  and  suffered  them  to  pass  unmo- 
lested: and  since  that  time,  it  is  believed  that  no  boat  has  been 
assailed  by  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 

The  force,  which  marched  out  to  disperse  this  formidable  bo- 
dy of  savages,  discovered  several  Indians  dead  on  the  shore 
near  the  scene  of  action.  They  also  found  the  bodies  of  cap- 
tain Greathouse  and  several  others,  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  been  on  board  of  his  boat.  Most  of  them  appeared  to 
have  been  whi/ified  to  deach,  as  they  were  found  stripped,  tied  to 
trees,  and  marked  with  the  appearance  of  lashes,  and  large  rods 
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which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  with  use  were  observed  lying 
near  them. 

Such  is  the  plain  narrative  of  a  transaction,  that  may  serve- 
as  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  which,  but  a 
lew  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  this  now  flourishing  and 
beautiful  country  were  constantly  exposed.  We  have  several 
other  accounts  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  in  reserve,  which 
in  due  season  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  and  Ave  hope  to 
be  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  to  preserve  in  our  pages  the  remem- 
brance of  most  of  those  toils,  and  dangers,  and  heroic  exploits, 
for  which  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the 
western  country  were  so  eminently  distinguished,  E. 
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Some  remarks  on  the  education  of  this  portion  of  our  coun- 
try are  required  by  our  common  interest.  There  are  some  con- 
siderable errors  which  need  to  be  corrected,  and  many  inade- 
quate notions  which  ought  to  be  enlarged.  Parents  have  a 
great  desire  to  give,  and  children  to  receive,  the  advantages  of 
learning  and  science,  and  the  impulses  upon  this  subject  are  as 
good  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States;  but  the  means, 
so  far  as  books,  apparatus,  teachers,  and  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, are  much  less  than  they  are  in  some  other  places.  All 
the  privations  which  we  have  suffered,  and  which  we  are  still 
suffering,  in  regard  to  our  education,  are  indeed  rapidly  di- 
minishing, and  giving  place  to  increasing  facilities  and  advan- 
tages. Our  population  has  multiplied,  and  our  property  accu- 
mulated, to  such  a  degree,  that  we  not  only  have  an  ample  field 
for  our  own  talents,  but  for  those  of  the  most  promising  and  en- 
terprising young  men  from  the  Atlantic  States.  We  are  ceas- 
ing to  feel  like  colonists  who  have  left  the  mother  country  and 
the  delights  of  home,  and  who  always  look  back  for  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  society  is  expected  to  introduce. 
We  are  thinking  for  ourselves,  and  beginning  to  adapt  our  poli- 
cy to  our  condition  which  we  understand  much  better  than 
we  have  done  heretofore.  Our  strength  and  resources  are  rap- 
idly developing  their  extent  and  variety  under  new  and  inter- 
esting aspects.  Instead  of  deceiving  our  hopes  with  calcula- 
tions of  commercial  advantages,  so  unsuited  to  our  interior 
world,  we  appear  to  have  opened  our  eyes,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  and  in  distant  sections  of  the  west,  without  any  other 
aid  than  a  common  interest,  upon  the  importance  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  evils  which  we  have  incurred  by  neglecting 
them.     It  is  the  general  sentiment,  forced  upon  us  by  the  ob- 
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servation  of  every  man,  that  too  much  of  our  population  has 
been  mercantile;  that  too  many  foreign  goods  have  been, 
brought  into  the  country;  that  a  paper  currency  is  an  evil  chief-, 
Jy  because  it  has  promoted  this  system  of  action;  that  we  ought 
to  have  worked  our  own  raw  materials  into  articles  for  general 
use;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  have  attempted,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  manufacturing  career,  such  great  and  expensive  estab- 
lishments as  arc  fitted  only  to  an  old  state  of  society,  where  the 
modes  of  labor  are  settled,  and  sudden  changes  cannot  defeat 
the  calculations  of  judgment.  The  establishments  should  have 
been  small  at  first,  and  the  capital  employed  should  have  been 
given  principally  to  the  end  and  not  to  the  means.  The  transi- 
tion might  then  have  been  gradual  from  the  use  of  foreign. 
goods  to.  the  use  of  our  own.  It  must  now  be  much  more  r?.pi^. 
Something  must  occur  in  regard  to  education  similar  to  that 
which  has  occurred  in  regard  to  manufactures.  We  must  see 
our  wants,  before  we  can  judiciously  and  effectually  supply 
them.     Some  of  these  wants  we  will  point  out. 

Our  ideas  of  an  education  are  inadequate  as  they  regard  the 
student,  the  amount  of  learning  and  science  expected,  the  num- 
ber of  books  required  at  a  seminary,  the  extent  of  apparatus, 
the  variety  of  professors,  and  the  time  necessary  to  complete  an 
academic  course.  This  remark  is  true  in  every  part  of  the  u- 
nion,  but  it  is  particularly  true  in  this  part.  Boys  are  to  be  put 
early  to  study.  It  is  impossible  to  wait  for  them  to  have  judg- 
ment enough  to  determine  upon  the  best  mode  of  education  for 
themselves,  without  sacrificing  a  very  valuable  portion  of  life, 
a  portion  which  cannot  be  spared  with  impunity.  Parents  are, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  agents  of  their  children  as  it 
regards  this  important  purpose,  and  must  decide  for  them  what 
use  they  shall  make  of  a  considerable  number  of  their  first 
years.  To  refuse  to  do  this  is  an  act  of  treachery  toward  our 
offspring  which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  forgiven.  The  best 
time  for  the  study  of  language  is,  without  any  doubt,  in  child- 
hood. The  memory  is  then  active,  and  the  other  faculties  are 
too  immature  for  the  services  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
render  in  after  life.  When  the  mind  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  pleasure  and  glory  of  invention,  of  analysis,  of  original  and 
independent  thinking,  of  the  full  use  of  its  various  powers,  it 
cannot  consent  to  go  back  and  thumb  a  lexicon  for  the  daily 
drill  of  a  school  book  in  a  dead  language.  We  mUst  learn  vo- 
cabularies when  we  are  young.  The.  philosophy  of  language 
we  may  pursue  afterwards,  This  is  deep  and  interesting  e- 
nough  to  satisfy  the  strongest  minds.  Every  young  man,  who 
attends  to  the  sciences  first,  and  then  undertakes  to  learn  the 
languages,  will  repent  of  his  course.  The  testimony  of  all  well 
educated  communities  agrees  in  this  fact.  It  is  supported  by 
the  order,  in  which  our  faculties  are  unfolded,  and  our  pleas- 
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ures  increased.  It  ought  not  to  be  required  that  we  should 
speak  with  hesitation  on  this  point.  The  experience  of  ages 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  tone  of  decision.  We  must  have  tools 
before  we  can  work.  We  must  employ  our  senses  before  our 
minds  can  be  stored  with  ideas.  Wemusthave  words  before  we 
can  talk  or  write.  We  must  have  the  same  words  with  others  be- 
fore we  can  give  them  our  thoughts,  or  receive  theirs.  We 
must  understand  the  languages,  in  which  books  of  literature 
and  science  are  printed,  before  we  are  furnished  with  a  key  to 
knowledge,  even  after  we  have  entered  a  library,  and  the  lore 
of  ages  is  spread  around  us. 

It  is  however  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  chief  value 
of  an  acquaintance  with  other  languages  than  our  own  lies  in 
the  ability  to  read  foreign  books.  English  is  made  up  of  more  di- 
alects than  any  other  tongue  in  the  world,  and  no  man  can  be 
master  of  it  without  knowing  several  of  them.  We  can  indeed 
obtain  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  our  language  to  be  very 
respectable  and  useful  citizens,  to  be  good  practical  thinkers, 
and  even  to  be  eloquent  speakers;  but  not  to  be  critics,  not  to 
be  teachers,  not  to  have  a  fine  taet  in  the  choice  of  words,  not 
to  be  aware  of  corruptions  and  of  the  best  mode  of  prevention 
or  removal,  not  to  furnish  the  aids  of  grammars  and  dictiona- 
ries to  the  inquiries  of  others,  and  not  to  be  in  short  accom- 
plished scholars.  It  is  not  true  that  all  the  valuable  works, 
which  we  ought  to  have,  are  translated  into  English;  but  if  it 
were,  this  would  not  excuse  us  for  neglecting  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, when  we  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  them,  and 
mean  to  be  considered  as  literary  men.  Etymology  carries  us 
immediately  and  constantly  out  of  our  own  tongue,  and  no 
mere  English  student  can  pursue  this  branch  of  inquiry.  A 
critical  taste  in  composition  cannot  be  formed  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  and  Latin.  These  must  be  studied  in  or- 
der to  support  our  claims  to  the  character  of  philologists. 
Home  Tooke  has  demonstrated  that  Saxon,  and  still  other  dia- 
lects, are  indispensable  to  a  thorough  investigation  even  of  our 
particles.  Twenty  distinct  sources  for  the  present  English  vo- 
cabulary are  enumerated  by  some  writers.  The  question  of  pu- 
rity with  us  is  a  totally  distinct  one  from  what  it  was  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  former  allowed  no  words  to  be  pure 
but  those  of  Greek  origin.  The  latter  allowed  Greek  to  be 
added  to  their  own,  but  excluded  all  others.  We  must  admit 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even  some  of  the  languages 
of  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country,  to  assist  in  determining 
what  shall  constitute  purity  in  English.  Were  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  once  well  acquainted  with  the  dialects,  which  are  the 
sources  of  our  language,  and  afterwai'ds  be  unable  to  translate 
a  single  passage  from  any  one  of  them,  he  would  still  have  a 
power  and  a  taste  in  the  uss  of  words  in  his  vernacular  tongue,. 
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which  he  never  could  have  obtained  in  any  other  Way\  He,  who 
lias  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  dead  languages,  can  al- 
ways tell,  from  the  style  of  another,  whether  he  also  has  studi- 
ed them  or  not. 

But  we  pursue  this  enquiry  no  further.  All  (he  colleges 
and  universities  in  our  country  demand  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  bestowment  of  a 
degree.  This  alone  is  reason  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  pub- 
Ire  respect,  and  ought  to  have  its  proper  influence  upon  public 
opinion.  Wc  have  no  disposition  to  contend  that  our  scholai'3 
ought  at  present  to  become  manufacturers  of  grammars  and 
lexicons  for  any  language  but  our  own.  These  we  can  get 
.from  Europe,  and  can  translate  them  from  German  or  Latin 
when  we  do  not  find  them  in  English.  We  ought  however  to 
be  capable  of  making  grammars  and  lexicons  hereafter,  if  occa- 
sion should  require  them  at  our  hands.  Until  this  occasion  hap- 
pens, we  ought  not  to  make  it  an  objection  to  American  litera- 
ture that  we  have  not  a  race  of  scholars  devoted  to  these  refine- 
ments of  criticism.  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  write 
and  adopt  our  own  books  in  our  public  institutions,  and  free 
ourselves  from  this  species  of  dependence  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  insults,  which  foreigners  are  continually  heaping  upon  us, 
will  contribute  toward  this  end.  Even  our  own  citizens,  when 
they  are  abroad,  sometimes  slander  us,  and  grossly  carricature 
our  literary  taste  and  condition.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  print- 
ed at  Edinburgh,  has  done  its  part  in  this  work  of  misrepresent 
tation.  But  it  ought  to  be  our  business  to  glean  instruction 
from  the  slanders  of  our  enemies,  and  to  make  falsehood  itself 
tributary  to  our  improvement.  Our  enemies  often  fasten  upon 
the  real  defects  of  our  state  of  society,  and  of  our  literature,  al- 
though they  magnify  and  color  them  according  to  their  capri- 
ces, and  hardly  p-reserve  likeness  enough  for  strangers  to  form 
any  just  idea  of  the  original. 

Considering  the  objects,  which  our  country  has  been  obliged 
heretofore  to  pursue,  our  learning  has  been  adapted  to  our  con- 
dition and  wants.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period,  when  our 
literature  ought  to  be  far  better,  and  the  causes  are  already  in 
operation  which  will  make  it  so.  The  activity  and  powers  of 
the  American  mind  arc  equal  to  those  of  any  other,  as  is 
proved  by  its  success  in  everv  thing  to  which  it  has  devoted 
itself.  But  notwithstanding  our  capacity  for  any  measure 
and  variety  of  improvement,  we  are,  as  scholars,  inferior  to 
those  of  Europe  who  are  our  inferiors  in  vigor  of  mind.  Wo 
must  raise  our  standard  of  literati!  re,and  introduce  the  necessary 
books  into  the  libraries  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  we 
shall  then  show  that  Ave  are  as  able  to  understand  them  with 
critical  accuracy  as  any  people  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
inventions  in  our  country,  and  the  rapid  progress  which  useful 
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science  is  making  among  us,  are  sure  indications  and  a  satis- 
factory pledge  of  our  future  success  in  an  equal  degree  to  any 
of  our  rivals. 

There   are  however  many  erroneous  impressions  and  habits 
to  be  removed,  especially  in  this  region,  before  we  shall  study 
to  the  best  advantage.     Our  young  men  are  all  in  a  most  unfor- 
tunate hurry  to  finish  what  they  call  their  education,  and  to  get 
into  active  life.     This  spirit  of  haste  is  almost   universal,   both 
with  the  parents  and  the  children,  and  .produces  some  of  the 
worst  effects.     A  scrap-education,  snatched  from  a  few  months 
of  study  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  want  of  preparation  in 
the  first  place,  and  of  mcchod  and  means  in  the  second,  must 
forever   subject  a  man   to   embarrassments  of  the  most  painful 
kind  when  he  contends  with  the  regularly  and  thoroughly  in- 
structed.    The  period,  at  which  boys  want  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity, is  altogether  too  early.     T  hey  should  be  kept  much  long- 
er at  the   study  of  languages  in  preparatory  schools,  and  then 
they  will  be  qualified  to -attend  to  the  sciences  with  advantage, 
and  without  disti  action.     There  is  a  vast  deal  of  false  shame 
among  the  young  men  when  they  are  found  m  college  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  nineteen,   or  twenty.     They  all  walvt  to  be 
graduated  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  enter  the  university. 
Sixteen  is  a  good  age  for  admission;  seventeen  is  better;  eight- 
een is  very  well;  nineteen  is  liable  to  no  considerable  objections; 
and  twenty  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
The  age  of  twenty  five  is  early  enough  for  any  young  man  to 
enter  a  profession.     The  letters  of  an  English  barrister  to  a  stu- 
dent in  law  advise   him   to   continue  his  studies  to  the   age  of 
thirty,  and  then  to  commence  practice  in  his  profession.     The 
bad  consequences  of  admitting  very  young  men  to  the  active  du- 
ties   and    responsibility  of  either  law,  physic,  or  divinity,  are 
numerous  and  important.     Their  education  generally  ceases  at 
this  period,  and  they  form  an  unfortunate  style  and  a  perversa 
taste,  while  they  are  left  the  victims  of  an  imperfect,  miscella- 
neous  and   vaccillating    course  of  thinking  and  acting.     The 
want  of  a  familiar  knowledge  of  general  principles  and  of  ele- 
mentary systems,  especially  in  political  economy,  is  felt,  to  aa 
alarming  extend,   in  the  deliberations   and  results  of  our  state 
legislatures.     Expedients  are  perpetually  adopted,  and  all  fah> 
in  succession,  while  no  general  policy  is  tried  upon  the  settled, 
maxims  of  a  safe  government.     A  better  early  education  would 
aid  powerfully  in  remedyingvthis  evil. 

Our  young  men  are  not  only  prepared  very  imperfectly  for 
the  university,  but  they  come  from  all  sorts  of  teachers,  and 
bring  with  them  every  variety  of  pronunciation  and  of  literary 
faults.  They  form,  when  collected,  a  motley  group.  Most  of 
(them,  at  least  very  many,  begin  the  course  erroneously,  and 
learn  that,    at    t4je    clgse     which   they  ought  to    learn    firat.c 
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Latin,  Greek,  and  the  living  languages  should  always  be  first 
taken  up,  and  belles  letters  and  the  sciences  afterwards.  A 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  English  to.  read  it  fluently,  and  with 
perfect  ease,  is  of  course  an  indispensable  pre-requisite.  But 
the  study  of  philosophical  English  grammar  is  to  come  after 
the  languages  have  generally  been  obtained.  We  have  some 
teachers  of  eminence  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  men  accom- 
plished in  the  languages,  and  who  do  themselves  and  their  pu- 
pils honor.  But  too  many  of  our  teachers  advise  parents  and 
boys  not  to  learn  Greek,  and  thus  subject  them  to  great  disad- 
vantages afterward  when  they  are  obliged  to  go  back  in  their 
course  and  bring  up  what  they  had  so  injudiciously  neglected. 
No  teacher  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  guide,  in  this  respect,  for 
those  who  are  to  receive  degrees  in  our  colleges,  if  he  dissuades 
his  pupils  from  the  study  of  Greek.  Even  an  A.  B.  is  not  con- 
ferred in  any  institution  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  we  know, 
without  a  knowledge,  or  a  pretended  knowledge,  of  this  lan- 
guage. We  are  not  going  into  an  argument  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  Greek  to  the  scholar,  the  critic,  the  etymologist, 
the  orator,  the  man  of  taste,  or  the  man  of  science.  It  is  enough 
that  all  our  institutions  unite  in  requiring  it  of  every  student. 

The  great  body  of  our  people  must  be  business-men.  It  is 
right  that  they  should  be  so.  But  we  also  want  some  scholars  and 
men  of  science,  not  only  for  the  ornament,  but  for  the  use  and 
the  practical  improvement  of  the  community.  Very  many  of 
our  young  men  are  given  up  to  an  idle  and  injurious  life,  who 
ought  to  be  benefitting  society  by  their  learning  or  their  scien- 
tific attainments.  This  is  an  age  when  science  is  showing  its 
-uses  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  mankind.  Manufactories,  la- 
bor saving  machines,  economical  improvements  in  fire  places 
and  stoves,  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  the  facilities  of  travelling,  and  indeed  all  the  departments 
of  society,  whether  ornamental  or  useful,  are  displaying  the  tri- 
umphs of  science  and  demonstrating  the  progressive  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  human  family. 

In  new  states,  towns  and  institutions  are  too  apt  to  be  jealous 
of  each  other,  and,  for  want  of  union  and  co-operation,  to  defeat 
the  useful  ends  which  all  propose.  This  evil  will  decrease  as 
towns  acquire  a  more  established  character,  and  their  respec- 
tive advantages  become  proportioned,  understood,  and  freely 
allowed  by  each  other.  Elementary  schools  and  academies 
ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  state;  but  public  patronage 
snd  the  population  are  not  sufficient  to  support  more  than  one 
university,  even  if  they  be  sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time  wil- 
ling, to  do.  that.  The  means  of  a  good  education  at  any  one 
place  are  very  expensive  and  require  a  large  capital  when  build- 
ings, books,  apparatus,  and  professors  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count,    The  great  libraries  of  Europe,  make  us  ashamed  of  th-e 
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best'  in  theUnitedStates.  That  of  the  Vatic  an  consists  of  500,000 
volumes;  others  have  300,000,  and  200,000  volumes.  The  larg- 
est library  among  us  amounts  to  about  30,000,  and  those  of  our 
colleges  run  from  6,000  through  3,000downto  1,000.  Ourideas 
of  the  extent  of  a  library  must  be  very  much  enlarged  before  we 
«hall  be  able  to  collect  the  literary  apparatus  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  finished  scholar. 

We  want,  in  our  education,  accuracy  and  depth;  fewer  de- 
claimers  and  more  thinkers;  fewer  volunteers  for  six  months,  or 
a  year,  and  more  regular  troops  devoted  to  the  service  for  life. 
In  our  practical  establishments  of  every  kind,  we  ought  to  have 
'some  educated  men,  some  acquainted  with  scientific  theories, to 
be  associated  with  the  men  of  labor  and  application  in  the  de- 
tails of  execution.  Speculation  and  experiment  should  go  to- 
gether. Theory  and  practice  should  be  wedded  for  ever,  and 
each  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  other.  Our  system  of 
education  should  begin  with  the  mother  in  her  nursery,  and  so 
from  the  family  to  the  district  school,  then  to  the  high  school  or 
academy,  to  the  college  or  university,  where  graduates  should 
be  resident  far  several  years  before  they  desert  it  for  practice  in 
a  profession.  In  this  way  we  should  elevate  the  bar,  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  and  the  pulpit.  We  ought  not  however  to  continue 
the  idea  any  longer  that  those  only  are  to  be  educated,  who  are 
destined  for  the  learned  professions.  Our  planters,  farmers, 
merchants,  and  the  higher  orders  of  mechanics,  ought  to  num- 
ber in  their  catalogues  many  men  of  letters,  and  particularly  of 
science.  The  population  of  a  free  country  like  this  should  be 
extensively  educated  in  all  its  departments,  if  we  mean  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  civil  or  religious,.  U„ 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  say  much  respecting  the  li- 
thographic art.  Our  principal  object  in  noticing  it  is,  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  of  its  importance  and  to  suggest  our  hopes 
and  intentions  in  relation  to  it.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  known 
to  our  readers  generally  that  an  invention  has  been  made  by  a 
citizen  of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  by  which,  without  the  laborious 
and  expensive  process  of  engraving,  accurate  aud  elegant  cop- 
ies of.  drawings  to  an  almost  unlimited  number  may  be  taken. 
The  sketch,  of  which  impressions  are  to  be  made,  must  be  drawn 
upon  a  piece  of  limestone,  such  as  may  be  procured  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  composition  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  stone 
must  then  be  covered  with  water,  which  will  be  absorbed  by 
those  parts  only  that  are  free  from  the  composition.  Engravers' 
|a]|  must  r.cxt  be  applied  with  a  printer's  ball  and  it  will  adhere 
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onlyto  the  dry  place's  where  the  drawing  has  been  made.  From 
this"  an  impression  may  betaken  which  will  be  an  accurate  and 
beautiful  copy  of  the  original. 

The  advantages  of  this  discovery  are  obvious.  It  will  save 
tjie  labour,  the  delay,  and  the  expense  of  engraving.  It  will 
furnish  the  most  perfectly  correct  copies,  without  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  error.  To  us,  in  this  interior  part  of  the  country  ,wher6 
engravers  are  so  few,  the  art,  if  we  can  bring  it  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  perfection  here,  will  be  invaluable.  Fortunately  we 
have  in  Kentucky  the  peculiar  sort  of  stone  which  is  necessary, 
equal,  we  believe,  in  quality  to  that  which  is  made  use  of  by  the 
German  artists,  and  which  is  found  at  Munich.  Mr.  Clifford  of 
this  town  sent  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purposes  of  experi- 
ment some  stone  which  he  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Frankfort,  and  it  has  been  found  to  succeed  admirably  well. — 
The  composition  we  can  without  difficulty  learn  to  make,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able,  by  a  little  exertion 
and  the  requisite  perseverance,to  furnish  as  admirable  specimens 
of  lithographic  drawing  in  Kentucky  as  can  be  brought  us  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  experiment  at  least  must  be  fairly 
tried,  and  we  hope  in  a  few  months  to  present  our  readers,  by 
the  aid  of  this  art,  what  we  cannot  here  expect  to  procure  from 
the  engraver,  a  representation  of  some  interesting  western  scen- 
ery or  of  some  of  the  curious  productions  of  nature  in  this  yet 
unexplored  region.  E. 


On  the  different  Lightnings  observed  in  the  VJeslern  states,  by 
C.  S.  Rafnesque,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry in    Transylvania   University, 

IT  is  well  known,  that  thunder  storms  assume  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  peculiar  degree  of  violence  and  offer  an  intense 
display  of  electrical  phenomena,  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
tropical  climates,  which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  philosopher  Volney,  under  the  supposition  of  an  aerial 
stream  being  propelled  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  trade 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America  (by  meeting  the  obstacle  of  the  lofty  Mexican 
mountains)  loaded  with  an  excess  oi  electrical  fluid,  imbibed 
during  its  long  and  warm  course.  To  this  cause  our  south-west 
storms,  and  the  south-east  storms  of  the  Missouri,  may  safely 
be  ascribed;  but  the  summer  north-west  storms  of  the  western 
country,  which  are  often  equally  violent,  cannot  properly  be- 
long to  the  same  category.  We  must  account  for  them  by  the 
usual  polar  streams  cf  both  hemispheres*  rushing  towards 
the  equator  during  the  summer,  loaded  with  an  excess  of  accu 
nuilated  polar  electricity. 

J3ut  it  is  not  merely  during  the  stoifeis,  that  a  Great  display  o 
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electricity  usually  takes  place.  Whenever  an  excess  of  that 
fluid  exists  any  where,  it  has  a  tendency  to  expand  itself  and 
seek  its  equilibrium.  This  phenomenon  happens  almost  every 
day  and  every  where;  unseen  during  the  day  time;  but  often 
perceptible  in  the  calm  nights,  and  producing  the  beautiful 
'  sheet  lightnings,  &c. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  a  concise.view  of  the  multifarious 
lightnings,  produced  by  the  different  modes,  directions,  an  1 
shapes  of  the  electrical  light,  while  flashing  and  seeking  its  lev- 
el. No  where  have  I  seen  a  greater  variety  of  them,  than  in 
the  western  slates.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  subject  has  been 
fully  attended  to  by  any  one.  It  has  even  been  doubted  by  ma- 
ny philosophers,  whether  any  lightnings  did  actually  rise  from 
the  earth,  notwithstanding  many  witnesses  had  asserted  tho- 
fact,  to  which  I  can  now  add  my  own  actual  testimony;  and  they 
dkl  n6t  appear  to  know  that  a  discharge  of  electrical  matter  of- 
ten takes  place  from  the  ambient  air,  or  is  attracted  by  it;  nor 
have  they  ever  thought  of  comparing  with  electricity  the  usual 
light,  produced  by  the  meteors  called  fire-globes,  aerolites  and 
shooting  stars,  although  no  evidence  of  a  disparity  can  be  de- 
tected between  them. 

The  following  modes  of  electrical  flashes  have  already  fallen 
finder  my  observation. 

1 .  Sfiark  Lightning.  Similar  to  an  electrical  spark  from  the  u- 
.>ual  machine,  course  straight  and  very  short;  unfrequent,  hap- 
pens of  course  only  between  two  near  objects,  principally  clouds, 
and  is  commonly  without  thunder. 

2.  Darting  Lightning.  Similar  to  the  foregoing,  differ 
ing  merely  by  a  longer  course;  but  always  straight.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  thunder,  and  takes  place  between  the  earth  and 
clouds,  being  seldom  horizontal  or  between  two  clouds.  Its 
shape  is  commonly  that  of  a  spark  followed  by  a  long  lumin- 
ous trace. 

3»  Ball  Lightning  or ^peal  thunderbolt,  differs  from  the  fore- 
going by  having  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  globe  of  fire,  followed  by  a 
large  luminous  trace  and  accompanied  by  violent  thunder. 
This  description  of  electrical  discharge  is  the  most  dangerous. 
It  commonly  falls  from  clouds  and  reaches  the  earth  in  a  straight 
Course,  often  oblique, making  a  hole  where  itreafihes  it.  Thiuu 
der-rods  are  hardly  of  any  avail  against  it.  It  has  been  knewu 
(in  England)  to  fall  on  and  blow  up  a  powder  magazine,  where 
two  rods  were  erected.  '  It  is  very  similar  to  the  aerolites  and 
globes  ot  fire,  differing  merely  in  not  leaving  a  stony  deposite 
where  it  fails.  This  kind  of  lightning  is  unfortunately  not  un- 
common in  Kentucky*]  Ohio,  Ccc. 

4.  Comet  Lightning.  I  have  observed  this  singular  kind  on- 
ly once.  It  fell  with  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, nearly  straight,  from  a  heavy  cloud  to  the  earth,  and 
appealed  to  be  sircUri  to  a  ball-lightning,  but  it  was  followed  by 
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a  long  trace  similar  to.  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  broader  as  it 
teceded  from  the  head.  It  might  perhaps  be  an  aerolite;  but 
it  happened  in  a  storm,  among  many  other  kinds  of  lightning. 

5.  Sun  Lightning'.  This  happens  in  calm  weather,  even  with- 
out clouds.  It  assumes  at  once  the  appearance  of  a  bright  sun, 
or  globe  of  fire,  which  suddenly  disappears  by  a  diffusion  into 
the  ambi&ntair,  without  having  any  peculiar  direction;  when  it 
has,  and  lasts  any  time,  it  would  be  called  a  globe  of  fire. 

6.  Star  Lightning  or  shooting  stars.  A  frequent  phenome- 
non, certainly  electrical,  although  the  electrical  fluid  may  be 
combined  with  other  gasses,  as  in  every  other  instance  of  light- 
ning. 

7.  Common  Lightning.  This  is  the  most  frequent,  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  thunder,  and  assumes  every  kind  of  di- 
rection; but  shows  itself  constantly  in  a  zigzag  or  crooked  an- 
gular trace.  This  trace,  as  in  many  other  lightnings,  may  be 
called 

Falling  or  Descending,  when  it  falls  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth,  either  vertically  or  obliquely; 

Ascending  or  Risings  when  if  rises  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds  or  the  air,  Sec. 

Horizontal  or  Lateral,  when  it  goes  from  one  cloud  to  anoth- 
er, or  from  a  hill  to  another  hill; 

Re-ascending,  when  it  appears  falling  from  a  cloud  and  yet 
reascends  to  another  cloud,  without  reaching  the  earth,  which 
happens  rarely,  yet  I  have  observed  it;  but  I  never  yet  have 
seen  a  re-descending  lightning. 

8.  Forked  Lightning  differs  from  the  common  lightning  by 
dividing  itself  in  its  course. 

9.  Sheet  Lightning  appears  at  night  and  in  calm  weather, 
with  or  without  clouds,  and  is  a  diffused  electrical  discharge, 
differing  from  the  Sun  Lightning  by  having  no  apparent  nu- 
cleus,   perhaps  a  concealed  one. 

10.  Radiant  Lightning  happens  when  the  sheet  or  sun  light- 
ning is  behind  a  cloud,  wherefore  the  edge  of  the  cloud  alone 
is  illuminated.  It  may  be  called  areolar  lightning,  when  it 
forms  a  bright  edge  to  the  cloud,  and  radiate  lightning,  when 
It  forms  beams  of  light  round  it. 

Respecting  the  primordial  directions  of  the  lightnings,  I  con- 
ceive that  sixteen  different  ones  may  be  enumerated,  although 
some  have  not  yet  been  observed  by  me. 

1.  From  the  clouds  to  the  earth  or  waters,  common. 

2.  «  «       to  the  clouds,  frequent. 

3.  it  «       to  the  meteors,  not  yet  observed. 

3.  «  «       to  the  air:    not  unfrequently  the   sheet 

?.nd  radiant  lightnings  are  discharged  in  that  way. 

5.  From  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  I  hive  seen  the  common 
and  the  darling  lierhtnin^s  ass  am  in  £  that  direction. 
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6.  From  the  earth  to  the  earth.  I  have  seen  an  horizontal 
lightning  discharged  from  one  hill  to  another. 

7.  From  the  earth  to  the  meteors,  not  yet  observed. 

8.  «         H      to  the  air,  common  in  volcanic  eruptions, 

9.  From  the  meteors  to  the  earth,  common. 

10.  "  "  to  the  clouds,  unfrequent. 

11.  «  «  to  the  meteors,  ditto;  but  seen  in  some 
volcanic  eruptions. 

12.  "  "  to  the  air,  frequent. 

13.  From  the  air  to  the  earth,  unfrequent. 

14.  "         "      to  the  clouds,  unfrequent. 

15.  «         "      to  the  meteors,  unfrequent. 

16.  "         "to  the  air,  unfrequent. 

The  thunder  is  well  known  to  be  merely  an  appendage  to 
some  lightnings,  or  the  noise  produced  by  the  refraction  of 
sound  in  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere.  I  need  not  there- 
fore explain  any  further  their  connection.  The  variety  of  sounds 
which  it  produces,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  any  descriptive 
enumeration:  I  mean  however  to  attempt  it  at  another  time. 


TO^TUX 


Mr.  Hunt, 

The  following  lines,  by  a  lady,  have  so  much  delicacy  of  sentf» 
merit  and  felicity  of  expression  that  they  cannot  fail  to  gratify  your  read- 
ers. They  might  be  considered  almost  an  impromptu,  for  they  were  en- 
tirely composed,  and  repeated  to  me,  before  her  pen  was  put  to  paper.  On 
the  6th  of  July  1815,  she  was  riding1,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  in  company  with  several  intimate 
friends,  among  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  one.  The  evening  was  re- 
markably fine  as  we  approached  the  river,  and  as  the  Catskill  mountains, 
which  she  had  not  before  seen,  rose  in  their  grandeur  upon  her  view.  The 
members  of  the  party  were  all  admirers  of  poetry,  and  accustomed  on 
such  occasions  to  add  to  their  own  remarks  something  from  the  stores  of 
memory.  The  impressions,  produced  by  this  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  taste,  were  too  lively  and  interesting  to  be  forgotten.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening,  parting  with  some  of  our  friends,  we  passed  from  a  private 
carriage  to  a  stage  coach,  and  found  ourselves  among  ignorant,  coarse, 
and  disagreeable  people.  The  charm  oJf  scenery,  and  of  "twilight's  con- 
templative hour,"  was  lost  upon  such  minds,  and  we  were,  for  several  rea- 
sons, silent.  The  contrast  was  painfully  felt  at  the  time,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  stanzas  which  I  now  send  you.  The  amiable  author  will  excus* 
the  liberty  which  I  take  in  raaking  them  public.  They  were  inscribed  to 
Mr,.  — -— — ,  one  of  the  party.  Yours  respectfully,  U. 

It  is  near  to  the  hour  when  the  day  will  depart: 
How  refreshing  and  sweet  is  the  air  at  its  close! 
How  kind  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the  heartj 
As  more  lovely  and  gentle  at  parting  it  grows! 
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Though  sultry  its  noontide,  yet  mild  its  adieu, 
And  tender  the  beams  which  its  blushes  bestow, 
As  they  kindle  the  hill-tops  with  beauty  anew, 
And  deepen  the  shade  of  the  valley  below. 

It  is  thus  that  affection  at  parting  will  lend 
'  A  new  interest  to  virtues  it  cherish'd  before; 
Will  dwell  with  delight  on  each  charm  of  a  friend, 
While  his  errors  and  faults  are  remembered  no  more. 

But  O,  how  unlike  to  this  heavenly  hour, 
Are  the  minds  and  the  faces  which  round  us  we  seel 
And  Nature  so  lovely,  how  faint  is  thy  power 
On  beings  so  savage,  so  foreign  from  thee! 

Around  thee  their  eye  unobserving  may  roll; 
On  their  senses  you  scarce  an  impression  bestow, 
While  thy  rich  world  of  wonders,  address'd  to  the  soul. 
Is  that  holy  of  holies  they  never  can  know. 

No  chord  in  their  bosom  responds  to  thy  power; 
Thou  art  sacred  to  souls  like  thyself  that  have  known. 
With  the  pure  light  of  heaven  to  kindle  the  hour, 
And  give  to  each  object  the  hue  of  their  own. 

In  the  last  evening's  rays  not  more  soft  was  thy  smile; 
Not  more  tender  the  touches  that  made  out  thy  form, 
Nor  sweeter  the  fragrance,  breathed  round  us  the  while, 
As  thy  blue  hills,  O  Hudson,  grew  misty  and  warm. 

Eut  then  every  bo'som  was  touched  with  thy  fire; 
More  rich  seem'd  thy  purple,  and  softer  thy  green; 
And  alive  to  the  rapture  thy  beauties  inspire, 
Every  chord  in  our  hearts  was  attun'd  to  the  scene. 

Then  O  ******,  thy  warm  heart  and  elegant  mind 
Disclos'd  every  point  where  this  beauty  was  thrown: 
Here  friendship,  and  science,  and  taste  were  combined, 
And  philosophy  gave  to  the  whole  its  fine  tone. 

O  Nature  so  lovely,  how  much  you  bestow, 
WThen  refinement  and  feeling  partake  of  the  view, 
When  sympathy  blends  with  thy  sunsetting  glow, 
And  friends,  whom  wc  cherish,  can  dwell  on  you  too,? 

3Vt 


Erratum.~Oh  the  36th  page,  10th  line  from  the  bottom,  fo2  destruction 
read  distinction. 
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HEN  we  reflect  on  the  instability  of  human  knowledge,^ 
the  innumerable  statements  which  have  at  various  times  been 
iinade  on  what  were  deemed  unquestionable  authorities,  and  the 
many  plausible  hypotheses  which  sagacious  men  have  found- 
ed upon  those  statements,  the  greatest  part  of  which  have  been 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  false  or  delusive,  and  have  by  ac- 
curate investigations  been  refuted,  we  cannot  but  weep  over 
the  limited  powers  of  man,  and  lament  the  deceptions  by  which 
each  individual  first  imposes  upon  himself  and  then  endeavours 
to  mislead  his  fellow  creatures.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  excite  in  us  habits  of  vigilant  circumspec- 
tion, to  quicken  our  industry,  and  above  all  to  create  in  us  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  modesty,  which  alone  will  enable  us  to  pur- 
sue our  remarks  with  fair  prospects  of  success. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  work  before 
us,  from  which  we  collect,  that  many  opinions  generally  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America  were 
ill  founded,  and  that  the  real  origin  and  character  of  those  in- 
habitants still  continue  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  Hence, 
we  acknowledge,  our  obligations  are  great  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  history  under  review,  for  having  cleared  up  many 
of  the  controverted  points   relating  to  this  intricate  subject. 

To  become  acquainted  with  ihe,  manners  a/id  customs  of  a 
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race  of  people,  who  are  fast  wasting  away  by  the  revolution  of 
ages,  is  truly  a  pursuit  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher, 
the  scholar,  the  moralist,  and  the  statesman.     The  causes,  why 
they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  civ- 
ilized life,  and  why  they  cheerfully  undergo  all  the  depriva- 
tions, hardships,  and  sufferings  incidental  to  a  savage  state  ra- 
ther than  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  polished  man,  involve 
a  mysterious  principle  in  the  human  mind.     Isolated  and  alone 
the  Indian  thinks  himself  happy  when  he  is  pursuing  the  sav- 
age beast,  wild  as  himself,  through  the  trackless  forest.    When 
he  hears  the  awful  thunder  and  the  roaring  of  the  winds,  or  has 
success  in  the  chase,  he  pours  forth  his  praises  to  the  great  Spi- 
2ut,  and  adores  an  unknown  power,  whom  he  beholds  in  every 
object  around  him,  and  whom  he  regards  as  the  author  of  all 
his  enjoyments.      How  altered  is  his  condition  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  two  centuries!  He  was  lord  of  the  soil,  he  was  undispu- 
ted master  of  the  forest;  but,  to  use  his  own  energetic  language, 
"the  white  man  came,  and  took  possession  of  whatever  pleased 
him,  and  drove  us  from  our  dwelling."     All  we  now  behold  is 
Jiew:  all  is  but  of  yesterday.     The  impervious  forest  yields  to 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  man.     Cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages are  fast  rising  into  importance.     Where,  a  few  years 
since,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  savage  war  whoop,  the  howl* 
?ng  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  song  of  triumph  or  defeat,  we  see  a 
nation  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
civiiization,  advancing  to  perfection  in  arts  and  science.  We  be- 
hold rivers  connected  by  canals,  conveying  the  produce  oi  the 
country  to  its  utmost  shores,  and  the  Indian  retiring  and  van- 
ishing like  a  dew-drop  in  the  sun.  We  behold  a  people  arising 
in  grandeur,  standing  on  the  shores  of  the  western  world,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  the  nations  of  Europe.     We  see  them  ex* 
tending  their  domain,  as  if  the  whole  world  was  too  little  for  A- 
merican   enterprize.       They  are   anxious    to   measure    their 
strength  with  Europe,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  all  the  arts  which  cheer  social  life,  and  render  it  de- 
lightful and  happy.     But  amidst  all  the  triumphs  of  genius,  of 
patriotism,  and  of  benevolence;  triumphs,  which  the   honest 
rustick  and  the  enlightened  scholar  can  celebrate  without  a 
tear  in  the  bosom  of  their  families;  triumphs,  the  monuments 
of  which  have  not,  like  those  raised  by  sanguinary  warriors, 
human  tombs  for  their  pedestals;  it  is  our  duty  and  it  should  be 
our  desire  to  contemplate  the  sufferings  and  the  wrongs  of 
those  who  once  existed  as  a  nation,  before  our  fathers  landed 
on  their  shores.     Their  numbers  have  decreased   so  rapidly 
that  they  cannot  excite  our  hatred  or  our  fears,  and  justice  de- 
mands of  us  that  we  should  weigh  their  failings  and  their  vir- 
tues in  an  even  balance  and  give  them  all  their  due.     But  a  few 
vears  more  and  an  Indian  will  be  known  only  in  name.    To  rw- 
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cue  from  oblivion  all  the  mom  oents  that  remain  of  what~oncc 
they  were,  is  a  pursuit  worthy  a  benevolent  heart,  and  will  tend 
to  instruct  us  and  make  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
mysterious  animal,  man.  But  few  traces  remain  to  develop 
the  character,  the  manners,  or  the  religious  and  political  feel- 
ings of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  immense  continent.  AH 
we  know  is,  that  one  race  of  men  has  passed  away,  and  not  even, 
tradition  informs  us  by  what  calamity  they  were  destroyed.  The 
monuments  they  have  left  prove  them  to  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  were  the  nations  that  possessed  the  country 
when  first  discovered  by  Europeans.  They  also  appear  to 
have  been  farther  advanced  in  civilization,  and  a  population 
sufficient  to  raise  such  stupendous  works  as  are  scattered  over 
the  western  country  must  have  derived  their  support  from  agri- 
culture and  not  from  the  precaxnous  means  afforded  by  the 
chase.  The  author  of  the  history  under  review  has  a  right  to 
claim  our  attention  and  respect  on  many  accounts.  He  left  the 
abodes  of  ease  and  plenty,  of  civilized  man  and  of  polished  so- 
ciety, to  spread  abroad,  amongst  the  sons  of  the  forest,  humani- 
ty, peace,  and  brotherly  love.  He  sacrificed  all  the  endear- 
ments of  private  life  to  become  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  joined  to  him  in  re- 
lationship by  their  common  parent.  Sympathy,  the  mystic 
charm  which  connects  the  heart  of  every  man  with  his  broth- 
er's, prompted  him  to  go  forth,  not  in  the  splendor  of  an  eastern 
prince,  or  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  but  in  the  character  of  a 
peacemaker,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  personal  comfort  and  to  de- 
sert his  friends,  and  neighbors,  and  companions,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  mind  and  of  promo- 
ting universal  good.  Having  resided  for  thirty  years  among 
the  Indians,  whose  history  he  writes,  he  describes  them  as  an 
eye  witness,  not  from  information  merely  but  from  long  and  re- 
peated observation.  In  respect  to  the  principles  by  which  he 
was  actuated  in  writing  his  history  he  seems  indeed  eminently 
to  deserve  our  praise,  having,  in  the  hope  of  doing  good  by  his 
publication,  subjected  himself  to  the  chance  of  incurring  the  ha- 
tred and  enmity  of  those  who  hear  or  wish  to  hear  of  "horrid 
massacres"  only.  There  is  a  solemnity  in  his  declarations,  and 
a  spirit  of  religion  that  pervades  his  words,  which  ought  to 
give  to  his  readers  a  favorable  idea  of  his  character  and  inten- 
tions. 

The  history  commences  by  a  traditionary  account  of  the  Len- 
ni-Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians  and  their  migrations  from  west  to 
east;  and,  although  this  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  all  tradi- 
tions are  imperfect,  yet  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  it.  Many  hundred  years  ago  they  resided  far  to  the  west  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  continent,  but,  for  some  unknown  cause,  de- 
termined to  migrate  towards  the  east.    After  a  long  journey, 
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and  many  a  night's  encampment,  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  or  as  they  termed  it  Namoessi  Sipu.  Here 
they  met  another  nation  searching  for  a  better  country  than 
their  own.  The  spies,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  by  the  Se- 
nape,  discovered  that  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
possessed  by  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  called  Alligewi. 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  this  wonderful  people  They  are 
reported  to  have  been  generally  large,  and  it  is  said  there  were 
giants  among  them.  Tradition  says  that  they  built  the  nume- 
rous circumvallations  still  remaining  in  the  western  country, 
whence  they  sallied  out  upon  their  enemy  but  were  generally 
repulsed.  When  the  Lenape  nation  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Alligewi  to  re- 
quest permission  to  settle  in  their  neighboihood.  This  was 
refused  them,  and  a  war  accordingly  ensued.  In  the  first  bat- 
tle the  Lenape  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  Mengwe,  whom 
Ihey  met  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  agreed  to  join  them  against 
the  Allegewi,  on  condition  that  after  having  conquered  the 
country  they  should  be  permitted  to  share  it  with  them. 
These  proposals  were  accepted,  they  attacked  the  Allegewi 
in  concert,  many  great  and  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and 
the  Allegewi  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  country  and  flee. 
After  taking  possession  of  it  and  dividing  it  between  them  the 
conquerors  lived  many  hundred  years  peaceably  in  this  country, 
and  rapidly  increased.  At  length  some  of  the  more  enterpri- 
sing of  their  huntsmen  and  warriors  proceeded  to  the  east 
where  they  discovered  another  country,  with  which  they  were 
much  pleased.  After  exploring  it  rind  remaining  some  time 
they  returned  and  reported  to  their  nation  the  discoveries  they 
had  made.  The  pleasing  description  they  gave  induced  the 
Indians  to  believe  that  the  country  was  designed  for  them  by 
the  great  Spirit.  They  accordingly  began  to  migrate  thither 
in  small  bodies  and  settled  on  the  four  great  rivers,  viz.  the 
Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquehannah,  and  Potomack,  making  the 
Delaware  the  centre  of  their  possessions.  The  original  na- 
tion finally  became  divided  into  three  separate  bodies,  one  of 
which  remained  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  other  on  the 
east,  and  the  remainder  migrated  eastward  as  mentioned  above. 
This  last  division  soon  sub-divided  into  several  tribes,  all  how- 
ever acknowledging  the  Lenape  as  their  grandfather  or  com- 
mon origin.  Meanwhile  the  Mengwe  who  had  settled  on  the 
great  Lakes,  increasing  in  numbers,  proceeded  still  farther  and 
settled  on  the  St  Lawrence.  The  growing  prosperity  of 
their  southern  neighbours  the  Lenape  excited  their  jealousy. 
Treacherously  therefore  they  excited  a  war  between  the  Le- 
napes  and  the  Cherokees,  but  their  duplicity  at  length  being 
discovered,  the  Lenape  determined  to  take  exemplary  ven- 
geance.   "War  was  carried  on  between  them  for  a  long  time, 
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and  the  Mengwe  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  successfully 
witjd  so  powerful  a  nation  as  the  Lenape,  entered  into  an  associ- 
ation with  all  their  kindred  tribes  to  repel  the  attach.  While 
.these  contests  were  prosecuting  with  vigour,  the  French  landed 
in  Canada  and  soon  commenced  a  war  against  the  confederated 
Iroquois,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  prevail  against  so  great  odds, 
had  laid  a  plan  to  deprive  the  Lenape  of  their  power  and  mili- 
tary fame,  which  made  even  their  name  dreaded  by  the  Indians. 
'Wars,  by  the  custom  of  those  nations,  were  never  brought  to 
a  close  except  by  the  interference  of  the  weaker  sex.  It  is  un- 
becoming a  warrior,  say  they,  to  hold  the  bloody  weapon  in  his 
hand  and  at  the  s?me  time  to  talk  of  peace.  It  is  a  fixed  max- 
im with  them  on  all  occasions,  that  good  cannot  dwell  with  bad. 
They  therefore  consider  it  a  proof  of  insincerity  to  fight  and  to 
treat  of  peace  at  the  same  time.  Unfortunately  for  the  Lenape 
they  listened  in  an  unguarded  hour  to  the  artifices  of  their  per- 
fidious enemy.  The  Mengwe  represented  to  them  how  glori- 
ous it  would  be  to  become  the  restorers  of  peace  amongst 
brethren;  thac,  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  so  great  and  power- 
ful a  people,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  want  of  courage,  to 
become  mediators  among  the  Indian  nations  would  be  the 
height  of  honor.  They  consented  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  to 
become  women,  and  consequently  lost  the  character  of  brave 
warriors,  and  with  it  their  national  importance.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  tradition  extant  among  them. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  give  the  Indian  account  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  at  New- York  island.  The  savages  here  glo- 
ry in  their  hospitable  reception  of  the  Europeans  andboa't  of 
the  honor  of  first  welcoming  them  to  their  shores.  They  re- 
late with  enthusiasm  the  astonishment  which  pervaded  the 
whole  nation,  when  "men  with  a  white  skin"  first  came  to  their 
opuntry  "in  a  big  house  floating  on  the  sea."  They  beheld 
them  as  commissioned  by  the  great  Spirit  to  instruct  his  chil- 
dren, to  teach  them  arts  which  they  did  not  know,  and  thus  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  They  received  them  with  joy;  they 
acknowledged  and  derided  their  own  ignorance  and  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  promises  of  their  new  visitors. 

"A  great  many  years  ago,  when  men  with  a  white  skin  had  never  yet 
'i  in  this  land,  some  Indians,  who  were  out  a  fishing-  at  a  place 
where  the  river  widens,  espied  at  a  great  distance  something'  remarkably 
large  floating  on  the  water,   and   such  as  they  had   never  seen  before. 
These  Indians,  immediately  returning  to  the  shore,  apprised  their  coun- 
trymen of  what  they  had  observed,  and  pressed  them  to  go  out  with 
them  and  disepvef  what  it  might  be.     They  hurried  out  together  and  saw 
the  phenomenon  which  now  appeared  to  their  sight,  but  could  not  agree 
upon  what  it  was.     Some  believed  it  to  be  an  uncommonly  large  fish  or 
Ue  others  were  of  opinion  it  must  be  a  very  big  house  floating- 
sea."  Page  54. 

Ignorance,  the  parent  of  superstition,  persuades  men  to  be- 
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lieve  that  -whatever  is  novel  or  past  their  comprehension 
must  be  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  superior  be- 
ing. Whenever  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  understood,  when- 
ever the  human  faculties  have  not  been  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
enable  them  to  explain  the  cause  from  the  effect,  men  ever  have 
a  last  reoort.  Self  esteem  raises  them  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations, and  induces  them  to  believe  they  are  worthy  the  pecu- 
liar attention  and  care  of  some  superior  being,  in  fact 
that  they  are  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  or  as- 
sisting in  the  government  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  next  chapter  the  complaints  of  the  Indians 
for  the  injustice,  or  imaginary  injustice,  done  them  by  the 
whites,  from  which  we  shall  make  an  extract.  As  opinions  are. 
very  different  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  more 
correctly  by  hearing  both  sides. 

"It  was  we  who  so  kindly  received  the  long  knives  on  their  first  arrival 
into  our  country.  We  took  them  by  the  hand  and  bid  them  welcome  to 
sit  down  by  our  side  and  to  live  with  us  as  brothers,  but  how  did  they  re- 
quite our  kindness?  They  at  first  asked  only  for  a  little  land  on  which  to 
raise  bread  for  themselves  and  families  and  pasture  for  their  cattle,  which 
we  freely  g-ave  them.  They  soon  wanted  more, which  we  also  gave  them. 
They  saw  the  game  in  the  woods  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  us 
for  our  subsistence  and  they  wanted  that  too.  They  penetrated  into  the 
woods  inquest  of  game  and  discovered  spots  of  land  which  pleased  them, 
that  land  they  also  wanted,  and  because  we  were  loth  to  part  with  it  as 
we  saw  they  had  already  more  than  they  had  need  of,  they  took  it  from 
us  by  force  and  drove  us  at  a  great  distance  from  our  ancient  homes.  Thus 
much  against  the  Long  Knives  or  Virginians.  The  Dutcheman  next  ar- 
rived at  NcwvYork.  The  great  man  wanted  only  a  little  land  on  which  to 
raise  greens  for  his  soup,  just  as  much  as  a  bullock's  hide  would  cover. 
Here  we  might  have  observed  their  deceitful  spirit.  The  bullock's  hide 
did  not  cover  indeed,  but  encircled,  a  very  large  price  of  land  which  we 
foolishly  granted  to  them.  They  were  to  raise  greens  on  it,  instead 
of  which  they  planted  great  guns."  Page  60.  *h 

The  maxim,  that  man  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  a 
country  whenever  its  soil  is  unappropriated  Or  productive  of  little 
general  happiness,  however  beneficial  to  the  world,  cannot  be 
justified  by  sound  morals.-  Society,  like  individuals,  advances 
to  perfection  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees.  It  must  pass 
the  stages  of  infancy  and  youth  before  it  arrives  at  manhood. 
The  improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  arms,  from  which 
we  are  deriving  benefit,  have  not  been  the  work  of  a  day.  Cen- 
tury has  followed  century,  and  the  minds  of  men  have  been 
employed  in  drawing  instruction  from  the  works  of  nature,  in 
order  to  improve  their  condition.  But  that  every  one  has  a 
right  to  alienate  his  possessions  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  another,  is  an  uncontroverted  principle.  In  making  these 
tranfers,  the  wise  and  the  improved  have  ever  a  great  advantage 
over  the  ignorant.  The  former,  understanding  the  real  value 
of  different  articles  and  estimating  them  according  to  their 
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use,  make  exchanges  conducing  to  their  own  benefit.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  first  Europeans  that  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ca.  They  generally  ga/e  the  aborigines  what  they  esteemed 
an  equivalent,  and  those  exchanges  were  made  in  the  first  in- 
stances with  the  greatest  harmony.  That  the  savages  have 
been  treated  with  cruelty  and  injustice  by  individuals,  and  some- 
times perhaps  even  by  government,  we  admit.  But  that  this 
has  been  generally  the  case  we  must  deny,  although  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sentiments  of  our  author.  His  feelings,  derived 
from  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  are  perhaps 
liable  1o  a  suspicion  of  partiality,  for  the  interesting  manner  in 
which  they  relate  their  sufferings  and  their  wrongs  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  bias  one  in  their  favor. 

Their  zeal  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  many  of  the  vir- 
tues they  practice,  might  make  even  christians  blush. 

"The  Indian  considers  himself  as  a  being-  created  by  an  all  powerful, 
■iise,  and  benevolent  Mannitto.  All  that  he  possesses,  all  that  he  enjoys, 
he  looks  upon  as  given  to  him  or  allotted  for  his  use  by  the  great  Spirit 
who  gave  him  life.  He  therefore  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adore  and 
worship  his  creator  and  benefactor,  to  acknowledge  his  past  favors  with 
gratitude,  thank  him  for  his  present  blessings  and  solicit  the  continuation 
of  his  good  will.'-'  Page  S3. 

Gratitude  and  love  seem  to  have  inspired  the  Indians  with 
reverence  towards  their  creator.  They  behold  him  clad  in  the  at- 
tractive graces  of  benevolence;  they  address  him  with  reve- 
rence and  awe,  but  without  fear.  The  idea  they  entertain  of 
their  maker  governs  them  in  their  civil  society,  and  induces 
them  to  study  the  interests  of  their  nation,  uncontrolled  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  Without  a  written  code  of  laws,  without 
any  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  any  definite  form  or  constitu- 
tion of  government,  they  submit  to  the  advice  of  their  chiefs, 
and  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
moral  virtues.  Intellect,  with  the  Indians,  takes  an  elevated 
stand.  Its  natural  ascendancy  induces  those  of  an  inferior 
stamp  to  submit,  knowing  that  the  result  of  wise  deliberations 
will  be  consistent  Avith  justice,  and  proud  of  seeing  able  men 
conduct  their  affairs.  Their  government  is  an  aristocracy:  but 
it  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  titled  nobles,  and  degenerate  and  ig- 
norant lords,  of  purse-proud  dukes  and  dissipated  dutchesses:  it 
is  the  noble,  generous,  free,  and  dignified  aristocracy  of  experi- 
ence, of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue.  The  tyrants  of  Europe  and  of 
Africa  may  sport  with  the  sufferings  of  their  subjects,  but  the 
freemen  of  America  will  spurn  the  hand  of  power,  they  will 
march  to  glory  and  honor,  guided  by  freedom,  whose  altar  shalL 
be  decorated,  not  with  ensigns  of  royalty,  but  with  knowledge, 
and  justice,  and  a  desire  of  universal  happiness. 

Our  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Indians, 
^hich  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute.     It  has  been 
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questioned  whether  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  given  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  is  authentic.  Our  au- 
thor has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and  believes, 
from  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  that  it  is  in  character  with  all 
the  public  speaking  of  their  distinguished  chiefs.  The  idea 
has  prevailed,  that  their  language  is  so  defective,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  expressing  any  thing  but  the  most  common  thoughts. 
3t  is  however  in  the  infancy  of  language,  when  men  speak  what 
is  natural  and  simple,  when  feeling  dictates  to  them  their  senti- 
ments, when  arguments  are  few  and  pointed,  that  eloquence  is 
forcible  and  impressive.  Our  author  also  does  away  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  misery  and  cruel  treatment  of  Indian 
wives. 

"The  work  of  the  women  Is  not  hard  or  difficult.  They  are  both  able 
and  willing1  to  do  it  and  always  perform  it  with  cheerfulness.  Mothers 
teach  their  daughters  those  duties  which  common  sense  would  otherwise 
point  out  to  them  when  grownup.  Within  doors  their  labor  is  very  tri- 
fling', there  is  seldom  more  than  one  pot  or  kettle  to  attend  to.  There  is 
no  scrubbing  of  the  house  and  but  little  to  wash  and  that  not  often.  Their 
principal  occupations  are  to  cut  and  fetch  in  the  fire-wood,  till  the  ground, 
sow  and  reap  the  grain,  and  pound  the  corn  in  their  mortars  for  their  pot- 
tage, and  to  make  bread  which  they  bake  in  the  ashes.  When  going  on  a 
journey  or  to  hunting'  camps  with  their  husbands,  if  they  have  no  horses 
they  carry  a  pack  on  theirjbacks,  which  often  appears  heavier  than  it  real- 
ly is.  I  have  never  known  an  Indian  woman  complain  of  the  hardship  of 
carrying  this  burthen,  which  serves  for  their  own  comfort  and  support  as 
well  as  of  their  husbands."    Page  144. 

Marriage,  with  the  Indians,  is  a  mere  civil  contract.  It  is 
entered  into  without  "those  longings  of  soul"  which  Cupid's 
arrows  make,  "yet  squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he 
cross,"  and  therefore  she  studies^fo  please  him,  and  in  return 
Her  husband  spares  no  pains  to  gratify  her  and  make  her  happy. 
The  Indian  seldom  condescends  to  quarrel  with  his  wife  or  to 
abuse  her.  If  she  has  given  him  just  cause  of  offence,  he  pun- 
ishes her  by  making  her  suffer  "absence  worse  than  death,"  for 
she  is  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  knows  not  whether  he  will  ever 
return. 

Extracts  might  be  multiplied  which  would  increase  the  in- 
terest of  this  artiJe,  but  they  would  exceed  our  limits.  We 
must  not  however  entirely  pass  over  the  Indian  method  of  cook- 
ing.    Their  most  common  food  is  prepared  from  the  maize. 

"Their  bread  is  of  two  kinds:  one  made  up  of  green  corn  while  it  is  in 
the  milk  and  another  of  the  same  grain  when  fully  ripe  and  quite  dry. 
This  last  is  pounded  asfine  as  possible,then  sifted  and  kneaded  into  dough, 
and  afterwards  made  up  into  cakes  of  six  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  rounded  off' on  the  edge."  p.  186. 

And  again, 

"Their  Prindamoran,  as  they  call  it,  is  the  most  nourishing  and  durable 
food  made  out  of  the  Indian  corn,    The  blue  sweetish  kind  is  the  grain 
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which  they  prefer  for  that  purpose.  They  parch  it  in  clean  hot  ashag 
until  it  bursts,  it  is  then  sifted  and  cleansed  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  into 
a  kind  of  flour,  and  when  they  wish  to  make  it  very  good  they  mix  some 
sugar  with  it." 

Their  food  is  plain  and  simple,  unmixed  with  the  "drugs,  the 
charms,  the  mighty  magic"  of  modern  refinement  and  luxury. 
Hence  sickness  and  disease  are  hardly  known  among  them. 
Their  intellectual  faculties  are  vigorous  although  but  little  cul- 
tivated, and  their  spirit  is  bold  and  unyielding.  The  pleasing 
sentiments  of  generous  love  and  sympathizing  friendship  reign 
triumphant  in  an  Indian  bosom,  and  we  readily  agree  with  our 
author  in  believing,  that  "there  are  those  among  them  who  on. 
an  emergency  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  a  friend."  We 
cannot  but  think  however  that  Mr.  Heckewelder's  honest  2eai 
in  behalf  of  the  "oppressed  Indian"  has  sometimes  misled 
him,  and  that  in  his  comparison  of  the  whites  and  Indians,  the 
"Lions  have  found  a  painter,"  who  in  some  instances  colours 
rather  tco  highly.  The  Indians  cannot  indeed  make  known 
their  grievances  to  a  sympathizing  world,  but  we  trust  and  be- 
lieve they  are  influenced  in  many  or  most  of  their  actions  like 
other  men.  Hence  we  must  suppose  that  they  have  other 
faults  beside  the  "passion  of  revenge."  Undoubtedly  we  have 
taught  them  vices  unknown  to  them  before,  and  British  hire- 
lings and  British  agents  have  manifested  more  depravity  of 
heart,  more  wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty  in  their  own  actions 
and  in  the  advice  and  directions  given  to  their  Indian  allies, 
than  have  ever  been  displayed  by  the  most  abandoned  savage 

The  extracts  we  have  made  will  abundantly  serve  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  our  author's  language.  His  extreme  and  exemplary 
modesty  would  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism,  even  if  his 
work  were  liable  to  suffer  from  it.  As  that  however  is  not  the 
case,  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  it  out  as  deserving  com- 
mendation. In  his  dedication  to  his  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Wis- 
tar,  are  some  specimens  of  his  characteristic  diffidence,  an'd 
his  conclusion  is  still  more  striking.  After  apologizing  for  his 
defects  in  point  of  method,  composition,  and  style,  he  thus  re* 
marks: 

"I  am  not  an  author  by  profession.  The  greatest  part  of  my  life  waa 
[has  been]  spent  among  savage  nations,  and  I  have  now  reached  the  age 
of  seventy- five,  at  whicli  period  of  life  little  improvement  can  be  expect 
ed.  It  is  not  therefore  as  an  author  that  I  wish  to  be  judged,  but  as  a  sin* 
cere  relator  cf  facts  that  have  fallen  within  my  observation  and  knowledge., 
I  declare  that  1  have  said  nothing-  but  what  1  certainly  know  or  verily  be- 
lieve." 

This  book  will  afford  amusement  and  instruction  to  all  clas- 
ses of  society,  and  tend  to  humanize  our  feelings  towards  those 
from  whom  we  have  suffered  much,  but  who  have  suffered 
perhaps  more  from  us.     We  think  we  can  acquit  Mr.  Heck^ 

AS 
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welder  of  having  been  an  "unskilful  painter,"  and  may  say  with 
truth  that  few  books  are  more  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  advantage  than  this,  which  is  sent  out  with  such  great  hu- 
mility. B* 
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Art.  4.  The  True  Masonic  Chart,  or  Hieroglyphic  Moni- 
tor, containing  all  the  c?nblcms  exfilained  in  the  degrees  of 
Entered  Jjifirentiec,  Fellow  Craft,  Master  Mason,  Marie 
Master,  Past  Master,  Most  Excellent  Master,  Royal  Arch, 
Royal  Master,  and  Select  Master:  designed  and  duly  ar- 
ranged, agreeably  to  the  lectures,  by  R.  W.  Jeremy  L.Cross, 
G.  L.  To  which  are  added  Illustrations,  Charges,  Songs, 
&c.  12mo.  pp.  172,  with  40  plates.  New-IIa-ven,  Flagg  and 
Gray  Printers:  Engravings  by  A.  Doolittle.    1819. 

SO  much  has  been  said,  written,  and  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Free  Masonry,  that  nothing  new  iu  relation  to  it  can  at 
the  present  day  be  reasonably  expected.     In  every  part  of  the 
world,     books    have    been    published    explanatory     of     the 
principles    of    the    order,   and    almost    every   town,   village, 
and  county  throughout  this  country,  if  not  throughout  the  hab- 
itable globe,  has,  once  or  twice   a  year,  its  orator  or  chaplain* 
either  publicly  to  eulogize,  or  privately  to  enlighten  and  in- 
struct, the  craft      Yet  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  nov- 
elty is  in  a  great  measure  proscribed.     Opportunity  is  indeed 
afforded  to  dilate  upon  the  general  principles  of  morality  and  to 
ring  changes   upon  the   hieroglyphic  emblems  of  the    order. 
Much  useful  instruction  may  be  given,  and  many  beautiful  allu- 
sions, by  way  of  illustration,  may  be  made,  but  no  new  truths 
can  be  expected  to  be  developed,  no  new  symbols  can  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced.     The  subject  therefore,  though  intrinsi- 
cally important,  and  to  a  large  body  of  men  deeply  interesting, 
is  necessarily  trite.     The  work  before  us,  except  in  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  plates,  is  nothing  more  than  a  compila- 
tion, and  indeed  is  hardly  that.     It  is  a  republication  of  the  same 
illustrations,  charges,  Sec.  which  have  long  ago  been  before  the 
public,  and  without  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts.     We  do  not  however  mention  this  as  a  de- 
fect.     Novelty  is  as  little  to  be  desired  as- expected  in  a  mason- 
ic text  book.     The  mysteries  of  the  order,  if  we  credit  its  tra- 
ditions, have  been  the   same  from  time   immemorial,  and,   se- 
long  as  masonry  lasts,  they  must  remain  the  same.     We  do  not 
therefore  wish  to  see  any  new  system  of  lectures,  except  so  fai* 
4$  they  may  be  new  to  those,  who  have  departed  for  a  time  from 
the  ancient  course,or  lost  sight  of  a  portion  of  the  iliustrations.and, 
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who  require  to  be  brought  back,  by  the  introduction  of  what  they 
may  esteem  novelty,  to  an  harmonious  coincidence  in  important 
particulars  with  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

Mr.  Cross  is  well  known  in  the  masonic  world.  He  has  been 
an  able,  ardent,  and  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  cause  of  the 
craft.  His  amenity  and  modesty  of  deportment,  the  purity  of 
his  principles,  and  correctness  of  his  life,  in  fine,  his  truly  ma- 
sonic character,  have  ensured  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  brethren,  wherever  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  cultiva- 
ting his  acquaintance.  His  well  known  uncommon  acquire- 
ments in  mijstk  lore,  united  to  the  affection  entertained  for  him. 
as  an  individual,  must  secure  for  his  work  an  extensive  pat- 
ronage. And,  we  confess,  we  hope  it  will  be  patronised.  Its 
merit  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  best  and  most  universally- 
approved  system  of  illustrations,  and  the  classification  of  mason- 
ic emblems,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  the  lecturer,  and  to> 
pi'omote  uniformity  in  working.  This  latter  part  of  the  plan 
is  in  a  great  measure  new,  and  constitutes  an  important  improv- 
ment.  It  will  be  of  no  use  however  to  any  but  "brothers  of  the 
mystic  tie."  For  them  only  was  it  intended,  and  by  them  only- 
will  it  be  favorably  regarded. 

Mr.  Cross  has  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  for  some 
time  past  to  the  interests  of  free  masonry.  He  has  travelled 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  lecturing  in  every 
part  of  his  course,  comparing  the  modes  of  work  which  he  has. 
observed  in  different  lodges,  and  endeavoring  as  far  as  possible 
to  bring  about  a  perfect  and  unvarying  uniformity.  To  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  leading  object  is  the  design  of  the 
work  before  us.  'We  wish  it  therefore  extensive  circulation  a- 
mong  the  craft,  that  its  utility  in  this  respect.sjmay  be  fairly  test- 
ed. Whether  Mr.  Cross  be  right  or  not  in  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars, a  general  acquaintance  with  his  work  will  tend  at  least 
to  awaken  enquiry,  and,  where  differences  have  existed,  to  as- 
certain which  mode  is  the  most  correct. 

We  know  there  are  many  of  our  readers,  who  will  think  the 
time  devoted  to  masonry  absolutely  lost  or  worse  than  lost. 
Notwithstanding  its  antiquity  and  general /diffusion,  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  its  professed  principles,  and  the  repeated 
encomiums  of  its  votaries,  its  mysteries  are  considered  as  so 
much  "solemn  mockery,"  and  its  existence  is  regretted  as  a 
calamity  to  the  world.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  likewise,  that 
among  the-  enemies  of  an  institution  professedly  intended  to 
make  men  wiser,  happier,  and  better,  to  subdue  ferocious  pas- 
sions, and  to  cultivate  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature,  there 
should  be  found  so  many  pious  and  sincere  disciples  of  the  re- 
deemer. There  is  certainly  no  inconsistency  between  the  pre- 
cepts of  masonry  and  those  of  the  gospel.     Let  the   christian 
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open  the  volume  before  us,  and  find  in  it,  if  he  can,  a  doctrine 
he  would  condemn,  a  general-  principle  he  does  not  admire. 
Nor  does  masonry  arrogantly  profess  to  assume  the  high  station 
of  a  rival  or  a  substitute  of  the  religion  of  the  cross.  So  far  as 
its  influence  extends,  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  cause  of  Christiani- 
ty. It  is  true,  masonry  is  not  confined  to  the  professors  of  any 
form  of  religion.  It  admits  within  its  sanctuary  the  Turk,  the 
Hindoo,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Jew,  as  well  as  the  be- 
liever in  the  gospel.  But  it  presents  the  sacred  volume  as  its 
first  and  most  brilliant  luminary,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
guide  of  practice.  Why  then  should  the  christian  condemn  it? 
As  well  might  he  object  to  the  admission  of  any  other  than  pro- 
fessors of  religion  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  to  the  right 
of  being  heard,  as  a  party  or  a  witness,  in  a  court  of  justice,  or 
even  to  a  seat  within  the  reach  of  the  sound  of  gospel  preach- 
ing. 

Many  however  find  fault  with  the  secrecy  of  masonry ,which  they 
think  dangerous  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.  It  should  however  be  recollected,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  masonry  are  not  secret,  and  that  we  have  too  many 
pledges,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  in  different  ages  and 
countries  have  joined  themselves  to  the  fraternity,  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  public  professions,  to  leave  room  for  a  suspicion  of 
any  thing  dangerous  or  improper  behind  the  veil.  There  is 
nothing  seci'et  in  masonry  but  those  rites  and  mysteries,  which 
are  essential  to  its  preservation  as  a  distinct  order,  and  which 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the  institution. 
"Without  these  secrets  masonry  must  cease  to  exist,  because 
without  them  there  would  be  no  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  initiated  and  ^je  rest  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  considered  too, 
that  the  extent  of  the  institution,  the  various  characters,  con- 
flicting sentiments,  and  different  pursuits  of  those  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  iamiliar  acquaintance  with  its  mysteries  preclude 
the  possibility  of  making  them  ihe  veil,  behind  which  to  devise 
or  execute  any  dangerous  plans. 

Some  indeed  object  to  secrecy  in  the  abstract,  and  maintain 
that  on  no  occasion  whatever  should  it  be  tolerated.  This  how- 
ever is  evidently  untenable  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  do  ex- 
tensive good  in  the  world,  without  occasional  secrecy,  and  our 
Saviour  himself  has  enjoined  it  upon  us  to  pray  irvsecret,  and, 
•when  we  do  alms,  not  even  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  doth. 

It  is  said  however,  and  truly  said,  that  masonry  does  not  ful- 
ly accomplish  the  objects  it  professes  to  have  in  view;  that  its 
principles  are  better  than  its  practical  results;  that,  with  all  its 
boasted  sublimity  and  excellence,  its  votaries  are  still  but  men, 
and  are  not  always  even  the  best  of  men.  This  alas!  though  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  constitute  a  solid  objection  to  the  institution,  ma- 
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sons  are  compelled  to  admit,  is  a  melancholy  fact;  and  tlie  or- 
der never  can  attain  the  elevated  standing  it  deserves,  in  the  es- 
timation of  an  unenlightened  world,  till  additional  pains  are  ta- 
ken to  correct  the  morals  of  the  fraternity,  and  to  render  more 
conspicuous  by  its  fruits  its  utility  and  importance.  We  know 
indeed  the  beneficial  tendency  of  masonry,  for  we  have  seen  its 
happy  results,  not  only  in  extending  seasonable  relief  to  the  un- 
fortunate, but  in  subduing  turbulent  passions,  in  withholding 
the  hand  of  violence,  in  adjusting  differences  among  brethren, 
in  producing  a  peaceable  atonement  for  injuries,  and  thus  pro- 
moting harmony  and  mutual  affection.  But  these  effects  are 
seldom  known  to  the  world,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  unfavorable  opinions  should  be  formed  of  an  institution, 
which  appears  to  the  uninitiated  so  little  productive  of  practical 
good. 

It  is  time  then  that  the  real  friends  of  masonry  were  roused 
from  their  lethargy.  Either  expunge  from  the  lectures  and 
charges  the  strict  injunctions  they  contain,  or  evince,  by  the 
lives  and  conversation  of  masons,  that  they  are  not  regarded 
with  indifference  and  contempt.  Is  it  not  mockery  and  worse, 
than  mockery? — is  it  not  insulting  the  ancient  luminaries  of  the 
order  and  the  order  itself,  to  deliver  from  the  oriental  chair 
with  an  affectation  of  solemnity,  and  gravely  to  hear,  admoni- 
tions, the  impressive  language  of  which  has  scarcely  ceased  to 
vibrate  upon  the  ear,  before  they  are  openly  and  unblushingly 
violated?  What  can  the  world  be  expected  to  think  of  an  in- 
stitution, the  votaries  of  which  with  solemn  pomp  enjoin  upon 
their  newly  made  brother  never  to  utter  the  name  of  Deity 
"except  with  that  reverential  awe  which  is  due  from  a  creature 
to  his  creator,"  and  almost  in  the  next  breath,  so  soon  at  least 
as  they  have  retired  from  the  hallowed  shrine,  teach  him  con- 
J^mpt  for  the  precept,  by  setting  him  an  example  of  the  most  aw- 
TuT  profanity?  Indeed  Ihese  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  If  ma- 
sonry is  not  considered  as*  a  mere  mockery,  if  its  precepts  are 
expected  to  command  for  it  respect,  they  ought  not  to  be 
habitually  and  constantly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Is  it 
not  time  that  a  reformation  was  commenced?  How  awful  is  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  those,  who  occupy  elevated  sta- 
tions, and  possess  extensive  influence  among  the  fraternity! 
Let  them  begin  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  their  own  lives. 
Let  them  never  lose  sight  of  the  "three  great  duties,"  or  class- 
es of  duties,  "which  as  masons  they  are  charged  to  inculcate — 
to  God,  their  neighbors,  and  themselves."  Let  them  strive  to 
become  examples  of  every  good  word  and  work  to  the  newly 
initiated  and  less  informed  brother.  Then  let  them  extend 
their  views  to  the  conduct  of  others.  Let  itbe  the  zealous  endea- 
vour of  all,  who  wish  to  support  the  order  to  which  theyjare  so 
strongly  and  closely  united,  to  exhibit  an  obvious  practical 
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good  effect  of  its  principles  and  injunctions.  In  this  way  will 
they  best  answer  the  objections  of  the  caviller,  and  most  effec- 
tually maintain  the  dignity  of  the  institution. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  a  freedom,  which  some  may  be 
inclined  to  think,  savours  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  Let 
it  however  be  considered,  that  they  are  founded  upon  facts 
which  cannot  be  denied;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  believed 
when  we  add,  they  are  the  result  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
order,  and  of  a  settled  conviction  that  in  no  other  way,  than  that 
we  have  pointed  out,  can  it  be  successfullv  and  properly  defend- 
ed. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  masonry  in  the  western 
country  are  encouraging.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  its  prosperity, 
but  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  its  principles  and  injunc- 
tions. Lodges  are  numerous.  Zeal  for  masonic  light  is  ex- 
tensive and  ardent.  Royal  Arch  Chapters  are  rising  up  under 
favorable  auspices  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  speedy  establishment  in  Kentucky  of  au  en- 
campment of  Knights  Templars.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  true  value  and  proper  objects  of  ma- 
sonry. We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  day,  when  masons  will  all 
be  strictly  upright,  when  uninterrupted  harmony  will  prevail  a- 
mong  the  fraternity,  when  all  the  designs  of  faith  will  be  attain- 
ed, all  the  delightful  visions  of  hope  be  realized,  and  pure,  unal- 
loyed charity  enjoy  a  boundless  and  resistless  sway.  But  we 
trust  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  g.iod  influence  of  mason- 
ry on  the  life  and  character  shall  be  universally  obvious,  when 
its  admirable  theories  shall  be  much  more  generally  reduced  to 
practice,  and  when  the  institution  shall  cease  to  be  condemn- 
ed and  persecuted  for  the  errors  of  its  votaries.  E. 


'iffy*-    Uri<rC&L 


Art.  5.     Aightmare  Abbey:  by  the  author  of  Headlong  HalL 
12mo.  pp.  222.     Philadelphia:  M.  Carey  and  Son,  1819. 

THIS  is  a  little  tale  written  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  that  school  of  sentiment  of  which  Lord  Byron  may 
be  considered  the  head.  As  usual  with  professed  satire,  truth 
is  pretty  often  sacrificed  to  severity,  and  the  writer  shews  that  if 
ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,  it  is  one  which  is  not  most  success- 
ful when  applied  with  the  greatest  fairness.  It  is  also  an  amu- 
sing specimen  of  a  kind  of  literature,  which  America  will  not 
possess  for  ages,  if  ever,  arising  from  the  influence  of  a  very 
luxurious  state  of  society  upon  the  habits  of  men  of  letters,  and 
resulting  in  a  remarkably  fastidious  and  unnatural  taste  in  the 
literary  community.  The  story,  if  the  book  may  be  said  to 
bAve  any,  is  to  the  last  degree  unimportant,  and  of  no  other  us« 
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than  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  an  obvious  introduction  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  philosophical  author.  It  is  indeed  a  little 
amusing  to  see  'with  what  ease  the  world  of  literary  triflers 
changes  its  habits  of  thinking.  The  celebrity  of  a  single  au 
thor  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  style  of  thought 
and  composition  of  a  whole  generation.  First  Junius,  and  then 
Burke,  triumphed  as  the  institutors  of  new  systems  of  political 
•speculation,  and  in  the  Brutuses,  and  Scaevolas,  and  Decii 
and  Catos,  which  crowd  our  journals,  we  see  the  last  feeble  con- 
tractions of  the  spring  which  they  so  powerfully  expanded.  So 
it  is  with  the  philosophy  ofmurds  and  sentiment.  As  many 
seem  to  be  desirous  of  being  in  the  fashion  of  the  most  popular 
and  the  latest  theory  as  are  anxious  to  be  right,  and  it  is  very 
unusual  to  see  these  speculations  of  distinguished  men  examin- 
ed in  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of  indiscriminate  attack  and  de- 
fence. The  subject  however  before  us  is  at  least  very  interest- 
ing. The  opinions  of  Lord  Byron,  delivered  in  the  most  en- 
chanting language,  illustrated  by  every  charm  of  sentiment,  and 
supported  by  the  original  and  distinguished  character  of  the 
noble  philosopher,  may  well  command  attention.  They  are  cal- 
culated too  of  themselves  to  awaken  the  most  interesting  sensa- 
tions in  the  heart,  and  bid  the  dark  eye  of  passion  glow  with 
unwonted  brilliancy.  Their  display  commences,  in  his  earlier 
woTks  with  declarations  of  the  bitterest  scorn,  contempt,  and 
tedium  of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  a  scorn  and  contempt  that  seem 
every  moment  to  be  intruded  upon  by  more  gentle  visitants. 
The  soft  forms  of  buried  love,  departed  friendship,  and  remem- 
bered joy  often  appear  to  reproach  the  ungrateful  sufferer  that 
he  has  forgotten  them  in  his  sorrow,  and  seem,  like  his  own  vis- 
ion of  Astarte,  to  remind  him  of  the  close  of  his  earthly  ills 
and  to  promise  him  a  return  of  their  dearest  consolations.  As 
he.  proceeds  in  the  course  of  his  works,  the  agonies  of  his  des- 
pair are  less  impatient;  he  is  ruore  a  Roman;  sublimer  and  cold- 
er philosophy  is  introduced;  he  seems  to  be  rather  rising  above, 
than  contending  with,  man;  and  looks  up  to  the  sleeping  ma- 
jesty of  the  mountain,  and  the  pure,  bright  beauty  of  the  stars' 
with  a  more  abstracted  and  unearthly  aspiration.  This  strain 
of  thought  is  changed  for  still  another  and  sweeter  in  Lord  By- 
ron's last  po«m,  where  the  author  appears  to  be  convinced  that 
the  fallen  and  wounded  form  of  Italy  is  an  object  of  greater  in- 
terest than  the  forest  and  the  mountain;  that  the  moral  sublimity 
of  her  desolatien,  her  clouded  splendor,  her  dying  glory,  her 
ruined  arts  are  more  in  unison  with  his  feelings  than  the  dia- 
logues which  he  held  with  the  Spirit  of  the  universe;  and  that 
the  moonlight  beams  for  him  with  less  affecting  interest  on  the 
Alps  or  the  Rhine,  than  in  the  naked  Pantheon  or  the  ruined 
Coliseum.  Throughout  the  series  however  the  change  is  so 
natural  that  it  brings  with  it  no  inconsistency,  and  the-more  bit* 
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ter  and  violent  portions  are  so  much  more  striking  to  hasty 
thinkers  and  readers,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  considered  as 
Lord  Byron's  philosophy  without  the  modification  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Cypress. — There  is  no  worth  nor  beauty  but  in  the  mind's  idea. 
Love  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  whirlwind.  Confusion,  thrice  con- 
founded, is  the  portion  of  him,  who  rests,  even  for  an  instant,  on  that  most 
brittle  of  reeds — the  affection  of  a  human  being.  The  sum  of  our  social 
destiny  is  to  inflict  or  .to  endure. 

Mb."  Hilary. — Rather  to  bear  and  forbear,  Mr.  Cypress,  a  maxim  which 
Vou  perhaps  despise.  Ideal  beauty  is  not  the  mind's  creation:  it  is  real 
beauty,  refined  and  purified  in  the  mind's  alembic,  from  the  alloy  which 
always  more  or  less  accompanies  it  in  our  mixed  and  imperfect  nature. 
But  still  the  gold  exists  in  a  very  ample  degree.  To  expect  too  much  is  a 
disease  in  the  expectant,  for  which  human  nature  is  not  responsible;  and, 
in  the  common  name  of  humanity,  I  protest  against  these  false  and  mis- 
chievous ravings.  To  rail  against  humanity  for  not  being  abstract  perfec- 
tion, and  against  human  love  for  not  realizing  all  the  splendid  visions  of  the 
poets  o.  chivalry,  is  to  rail  at  the  summer  for  not  being  all  sunshine,  and 
at  the  rose  for  not  being  always  in  bloom. 

Mr.  Cypress. — Human  love!  Love  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  We 
worship  him  as  the  Athenians  did  their  Unknown  God:  but  broken  hearts 
are  the  martyrs  of  his  faith,  and  the  eye  shall  never  see  the  form  -which 
Phantasy  paints,  and  which  Passion  pursues  through  paths  of  delusive 
feeautv,  among  flowers,  whose  odours  are  agonies,  and  trees,  whose  gums 
are  poison. 

Mr.  Hilary. — You  talk  like  a  Rosicrusian,  who  will  love  nothing  but  a 
sylph,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  sylph,  and  who  yet  quar- 
lels  with  the  whole  universe  for  not  containing  a  sylph. 

Mr.  Cypress. — The  mind  is  diseased  of  its  own  beauty,  and  fevers  into 
false  creation.  The  forms,  which  the  scidptor's  soul  has  seized,  exist  only 
in  himself. 

Mr.  Flosky. — Permit  me  to  discept.  They  are  the  mediums  of  com- 
mon forms  combined  and  arranged  into  a  common  standard.  The  ideal 
beauty  of  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis  was  the  combined  medium  of  the  real  beau- 
ty of  the  virgins  of  Crotona. 

Mr.  Hilary. — But  to  make  ideal  beauty  the  shadow  in  the  water,  and, 
}ike  the  dog  in  the  fable,  to  throw  away  the  substance  in  catching  at  the? 
shadow,  is  scarcely  the  characteristic  of  wisdom,  whatever  it  may  be  of  ge- 
nius. To  reconcile  man,as  he  is,  to  the  world  as  it  is,  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove all  that  is  good,  and  destroy  or  alleviate  all  that  is  evil,  in  physical 
and  moral  nature, — have  been  the  hope  and  aim  of  the  greatest  teachers 
and  ornaments  of  our  species.  I  will  say  too,  tha\  the  highest  wisdom  and 
the  highest  genius  have  been  invariably  accompanied  with  cheerfulness. 
"We  have  sufficient  proofs  on  record,  that  Shakespeare  and  Socrates  were 
the  mostfestive  of  companions.  But  now  the.  little  wisdom  and  genius  we. 
have,  seem  to  be  entering  into  a  conspiracy  against  checrfulne  ss. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  view  which  is  taken  of  'Childe 
Harold's  sentiments'  when  they  are  controverted  in  a  serious 
mood  by  our  author.  Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  would,  when  interrogated,  declare  their  opin- 
ion that  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  which  we  speak  was  misan- 
thropy. Almost  all  the  attacks  which  are  made  upon  his  lord- 
«hip's  poetry  or  philosophy  are  founded  upon  these  two  poini& 
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of  belief,  thtit  he  is  a  misanthrope  in  morals  and  an  atheist  ir* 
religion.  Several  very  eloquent  strictures  upon  him,  depend- 
ing for  their  validity  upon  these  suppositions,  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  question 
examined,  how  far  the  accusations  themselves  are  "mistaken. 
No  one  will  attribute  to  Lord  Byron  that  unworthy,  petu- 
lant hatred  of  the  world  which  arises  from  an  experience  of  its 
trifling  misfortunes  or  disappointments.  We  see  nothing  in 
his  works  like  the  spirit  of  Timon  or  Diogenes.  There  are 
bitter  complaints,  but  against  whom  or  what  are  they  urged? 
Not  against  the  world  or  society,  but  against  the  tyrants,  and 
ruffians,  the  vices,  and  the  follies  which  have  desolated  and  de- 
graded it.  We  see  the  indignation  displayed  to  be  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  suffering  which  mankind  in  general  receive 
from  any  habit  or  sentiment  which  is  inveighed  against,and  not 
to  the  personal  suffering  or  displeasure  of  the  traveller.  He 
contented  himself  with  laughing  goodhumouredly  enough  at 
the  follies  of  modern  Europe  in  the  English  Bards  and  Beppo* 
and  awakes  the  reposing  sublimity  of  his  anger  and  contempt 
t>nly  when  standing  under  the  shattered  friezes  of  the  Parthenon, 
in  the  cell  of  Tasso,  or  on  the  carnage  field  of  Waterloo.  No 
mind  seems  more  deeply  filled  than  his  with  the  love  of  beauty 
and  eloquence,  the  grandeur  of  art,  the  glories  of  refinement, 
and  the  charms  of  improvement,  cultivation,  and  taste.  Every 
sentiment  of  delicate  tenderness  can  be  found  in  his  works,  and 
the  pages  ol  that  man  who  is  accused  of  being  a  savage,  at  war 
with  human  nature,  are  filled  with  passages  like  the  following* 

"Thou  too  ai-t  gone,  thou  lov\l  and  lovely  one! 

Whom  youth  and  youth's  affection  bound  to  me, 

Who  did  forme  what  none  beside  have  done, 

Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 

What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceas'd  to  be! 

Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 

Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see — 

Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come! 

Would  he  had  ne'er  return'dto  find  fresh  cause  to  roam! 

Oh!  ever  loving,  lovely  and  beloved! 

How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  far  removed! 

But  time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  kst. 

All  thou  could'st  have  of  mine,  stern  death!  thou  haeij 

The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  ffiend: 

Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 

And  grief  with  grief  continuing  stUi  to  blend, 

Hath  snatched  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend." 


*  A  letter,  anonymous  we  believe,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers,  ascribing  this  little  jeu  d'esprit  to  W.  Stewart  Rose.  We 
can  assure  our  readers  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  Lord  Byron's. 
It  was  given  in  an  authentic  edition  of  his  lordship's  works,  at  his  own  re,- 
<Hjest,  to  an  American  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  iji  London,  bf€<ord 
BytOft's  only  authorized  publisher. 
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The  same  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  attractions  of  female? 
loveliness  is  every  where  met  with,  as  from  his  imprisoned 
•Corsair: 

"Yet  there  is  one  to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Tilf  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs, 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

Were  these— -my  bark — my  sword — my  love — my  God! 

The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 

And  man  but  woi-ks  his  will  to  lav  me  low. 

I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 

Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair; 

It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear." 

And  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Hebrew  Melodiesjk 

"She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night  , 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies;  * 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes. 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies." 

""And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow,  / 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  lcve  is  innocent!" 

We  do  not  mean  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  general  spirit 
of  these  poems  is  thus  represented  with  perfect  fairness.  On 
the  contrary  Harolde  is  very  often  at  variance  with  the  world, 
but,  as  we  have  suggested,  iti  shearly  as  frequently  in  sorrow  as 
in  anger,  and  when  the  latter  passion  is  employed  it  is  univer- 
sally well  directed.*  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  sublime, 
more  affecting,  or  more  inimitably  delightful,  than  the  whole 
tone  of  the  lamentations  made  by  the  poet  over  the  departed 
glory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

"Italia:?  oh  Italia!  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  God!  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  could' st  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  sliedthy  b^ood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress." 

"Oh  Rome!  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 


*Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  on  his  lordship's  domestic  circumstance.*' 
jvre  in  such  an  excessively  bad  taste,  both  of  sentiment  and  language,  that 
we  incline  to  think  them  supposititious,  but  have  no  means  of  testing^ 
#ieir  authenticity. 
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What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come  and  se.e 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye! 
"Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  oux  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  here  she  stands, 
Childless  andcrownless,  in  her  voiceless  wO; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago; 
The  J?cipio's  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Bise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress/' 

"Arches  on  arches!  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

Hues  whicli  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory." 

We  have  indulged  ourselves  in  these  extracts  principally  to 
•show  that  some  qualification  should  be  made  of  the  assertion 
that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Byron's  philosophy  are  bitter,  con- 
temptuous, and  misanthropical.  We  cannot  afford  to  renew 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers  their  remembrance  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  statues,  and  the  buildings,  the  works  of  art,  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  breathe  every  where  the  spirit  of  an  el  \ 
evated  and  enlightened  love  of  the  great  and  good  of  mankind. 

It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Lord  Byron  is  incorrect.  We  regret  that  the  limits  we  are- 
forced  to  confine  ourselves  within,  compel  us  to  refrain  from  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  question,  how  far  there  may  be  a 
foundation  in  nature  for  many  of  his  views  of  the  relations  and 
state  of  society.  The  young  and  ardent,  who  are  entering  life,, 
•whose  eyes  have  just  opened  on  the  world  of  passion,  and  who, 
in  its  sunny  sky  and  cloudless  morning,  can  see  every  thing 
sooner  than  the  tempest  of  noon  or  the  darkness  of  night,  will  be 
ready  at  once  to  deny  the  truth  of  most  of  the  clouded  visions 
of  futurity  which  Childe  Harold  will  present  to  them.  They 
cannot  believe  thatthe  prospects  of  love  and  happiness,  which 
arise  to  them  from  every  object  they  contemplate,  are  as  unsta- 
ble and  hollow  as  he  bids  them  believe  they  are.  They  cannot 
believe  when  they  are  told  that  the  idols  they  now  worship 
will  be  found  weak  indeed  in  the  hour  of  want  Qr  peril.     Thej; 
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cannot  believe  that  laughter  is  mad  and  mirth  idle.  They  can- 
not foresee  that  their  days  of  darkness  will  be  many.  But  is 
not  the  reverse  of*the  proposition  equally  true?  Do  not  the  a- 
ged  and  the  experienced,  who  have  passed  through  these  fields 
of  delight,  which  at  a  distance  appear  so  lovely,  tell  us  that  they 
are  as  barren  and  unhealthy  as  the  senna  and  coloquintada  of 
the  Arabian  deserts  which  are  so  lovely  to  the  prospect  and  so 
poisonous  to  the  taste.  The  records  of  all  philosophers  and 
moralists  concur  at  least  in  this,  in  their  statement  of  the  folly 
and  emptiness  of  what  are  falsely  called  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  these  objectionable  stanzas  of  Lord  Byron  extend 
but  little  farther  than  to  insist  strongly  on  this  view  of  human 
happiness. 

Besides  it  does  not  appear  to  us  perfectly  fair,  to  insist  that 
every  display  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  should  arise 
from  a  morally  agreeable,  or  a  virtuous  subject.  We  all  know 
that  a  vast  degree  of  enjoyment  is  derived  from  works  of  taste 
©r  genius  when  they  treat  of  events  the  most  unhappy  and  dis- 
tressful. To  demand  that  the  philosophy  of  a  poem,  whose  he- 
To  is  described  to  be  a  wanderer  among  the  monuments  of 
power  and  the  graves  of  nations  should  always  be  of  the  serene 
and  placid  temperament  of  Cicero  or  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  is  a 
little  extravagant.  For  ourselves  we  can  gaze  on  the  Laocoon 
or  the  Niobe  with  as  much  pleasure  as  on  the  Apollo  or  Anti- 
nous,  though  it  must  be  a  hard  heart  that  does  not  suffer  with 
their  paternal  agony  and  sublime  deprecation.  The  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  a  more  just  taste  than  ourselves  in  this  res- 
pect and  to  have  been  more  free  from  the  fastidious  delicacy 
which  can  be  pleased  only  by  light  and  graceful  and  happy  con- 
templations. What  is  Harold  or  even  Manfred,  when  compar- 
ed with  Orestes  or  CEdipus:  the  one  obscurely  hinting  at  the 
nature  of  his  crimes,  and  the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  and  con- 
cealing their  ungrateful  character  by  every  species  of  tender- 
ness and  luxury  of  style  and  sentiment,  the  other,  w'thout  any 
reservation,  describing  the  enormity  of  the  incest  and  the  parri- 
cide, in  a  manner  as  harsh  as  the  subject  is  dreadful.-  Let  us. 
be  careful  that  we  do  not,  in  the  delicacy  of  our  modern  taste, 
retrench  and  refine  and  modify  and  correct,  till  we  have  left  on- 
ly the  lifeless  corse  of  poetical  excellence.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Broughams 
facetious  review  of  the  poems  by  a  minor,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, much  injustice  has  been  done  to  Lord  Byron,  by  those 
who  found  political  or  religious  motives  to  make  him  their  ene- 
my, and  were  content  that  his  literary  reputation  should  suffer 
with  his  public  and  moral  character.  There  has  indeed  been 
circulated  a  very  general  report,  probably  confirmed  by  a  letter 
to  Lord  Byron  in  a  number  of  the  Christian  Observer,  that  his 
lordship  is  an  atheist.     We  do  not  know  what  ground  of  infor* 
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mation  the  persons  who  have  originated  or  believed  this  report 
may  have,  distinct  from  those  possessed  by  the  mass  of  his  read- 
ers. Perhaps  he  is  stigmatised  as  an  atheist  for  the  same  rea- 
that  the  French  wit  declared  he  was,  'because  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  devil.'  Or  it  may  be  that  this  accusation  is  a  sort  of  re- 
jionse  an  silence,  of  his  lordship  because  he  has  not  written 
poems  of  the  kind  and  value  of  Montgomery's  Grave  or  Gra- 
ham's Sabbath,  for  there  are  many  persons  who  think  religion 
should  be  served  up  in  every  thing  which  is  tasted,  without  dis- 
crimination, fitness,  or  propriety.  At  any  rate,  those  who  think 
for  themselves,  or  those  who  think  at  all,  must  ridicule  the  ab- 
surd idea  of  such  a  belief  being  entertained  by  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Byron,  even  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  many  sublime 
apostrophes,  appeals  and  prayers  to  the  great  Unknown,  in  his 
more  serious,  and  elaborate  works.  The  fact  is  there  are  too 
many  men  who  happen  to  have  the  misfortune  of  not  having  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  judging  of  moral  distances.  As  the  child 
when  he  first  opens  his  eyes  on  the  world,  or  the  blind  man  who 
receives  light  within  his  for  the  first  time,  cannot  divest  them- 
selves of  the  Impression  that  the  objects  which  are  actually 
hundreds  of  feet  distant  are  in  contact;  with  their  persons,  so 
these  blind  and  infantile  reasoners  suppose  there  is  no  distance 
between  differing  from  their  accurate  and  invaluable  discove- 
ries, and  falling  into  the  extremes  of  religious  absurdity  and 
moral  turpitude.  These  are  the  men  who  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  have  attempted  to  confine  improvement  and  thought 
with  the  burning  fetters  of  persecution.  When  they  were  pow- 
erful they  poisoned  Socrates,  imprisoned  Galileo,  and  burned 
Servetus,  and  now  that  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  the  sword 
and  the  torch  have  been  wrenched  from  their  hands,  they 
continue  to  wield  the  ineffectual  weapons  of  impotent  denuncia- 
tion. But  they  are  weak  now  and  we  cannot  let  fall  our  swords 
on  such  wretched  kerne.  We  mqst  say  a  few  words  on  a  very  j.iv 
teresting  topic  connected  with  this  subject. 

Powerful  as  America  is,  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, happy  in  an  incorrupt  population,  and  blest  beyond  all 
mention  in  its  forms  of  society  and  government,  so  that  it  would 
seem,  the  most  impatient  spirit  could  not  frame  an  ungranteji 
prayer,  still  these  is  something  wanting^  Jt  is  not  enough  that 
we  are  young,  and  strong,  and  healthful,  and  well  informed*  we 
must  be  delicate,  and  polite,  and  luxurious.  Although  we  have 
our  eyes  open  on  the  foi'mer  consequences  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  these  pernicious  arts  of  refinement,  having  seen,  as 
we  have,  that  these  luxuries  of  literature  and  the  arts,  if  they  do 
not  accelerate  national  destruction  at  least  grow  more  brilliant 
at  its  approach,  how  is  it  that  with  more  than  Spanish  credulity 
we  beckon  these  dreadful  auxiliaries  to  our  shores?  Could  we 
indeed  have  a  pure,  distinct,  and  national  literature;  a  literature 
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©f  our  own,  which  would  be  treasured  in  the  heart  of  every  A- 
merican,  however  humble;  a  literature,  founded  upon  our  prin- 
ciples of  government,  growing  with  our  national  expansion,and 
increasing  with  our  national  strength,  we  might  indeed  rejoice 
at  the  cultivation  of  such  a  literature.  But,  we  should  consis- 
tently reject  most  of  those  studies  and  those  authors,  who,  be- 
in  g  derived  from  abroad,  must  increase  in  us  the  principle  of 
European  imitation,  and  nourish  the  germ  of  politicaf 
and  moral  subs/frvience,  while  they  only  seem  to  cultivate 
the  exotic  of  foreign  taste.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  on  this 
subject.  Here  is,  the  very  spot  where  only  we  are  vulnerable. 
There  is  none  so  base  that  would  not  spurn  with  the  bitterest 
contempt  foreign  interference  with  our  national  policy,  or  meet 
fi'xth.  fearful  retribution  foreign  invasion  of  our  soil,  but  there 
are  thousands  who  open  their  arms  to  the  intrusion  of  Europe- 
an literature,  incalculably  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  arts  or 
its  arms.  It  seems  to  be  our  duty  to  create  a  national  taste. 
Let  us  not  receive  their  opinions  in  philosophy,  taste,and  science, 
which  they  export  to  us  by  ship  loads,*  without  a  careful  in- 
spection, lest  they  be  not  genuine;  but  more  than  all,  let  us  not, 
as,  with  wonder  and  shame  be  it  spoken,  some  of  us  do,  let  us 
not  join  in  their  sneers  at  our  literary  poverty,  or  their  over- 
bearing spirit  in  the  discussion  of  all  questions  of  international 
rights.  There  may  come  a  time  when  they  will  find  that  these 
elegant  guests,  of  whom  they  are  so  proud,  are  not  accustom- 
ed to  remain  with  their  friends  in  the  hours  of  tumult  or  distress. 
They  must  have  a  sunny  sky  and  a  peaceful  home,  and  be  fed 
with  the  sweet  but  costly  viands  of  national  cultivation,  wealth 
and  patronage.  They  are  ungrateful  companions;  they  are  dan- 
gerous friends.  They  are  fond  of  surrounding  the  chariot  of 
prosperity  however  acquired,  and  of  swelling  the  triumphant, 
song  of  a  conqueror,  however  barbarous  or  unjust.  But  we 
shall  not  find  them  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  security  and  independence,  we  must  rely 
upon  other  friends,  whose  assistance  our  European  brethren 
have  long  since  rejected,  upon  our  national  justice  and  morality, 
upon  public  and  private  good  faith,  upon  a  population  well  in- 
formed, by  a  general  diffusion  of  useful  learning,  and  upon  a  dis 
continuance  of  every  species  of  subservience  to  foreign  habits 
of  society.  R* 

*Edinburgh  Review. 

NOTE.  We  have  lately  heard  that  an  English  gentleman  at  Philadel- 
phia lays  claim  to  the  propriety  of  many  of  the  minor  poems  usually  bound 
up  in  editions  ofLoi'd  Byron's  works.  This  confirms  the  suspicion  expres- 
sed in  a  former  note.  It  appears  this  gentlemen  is  the  author  of  'the  Ho- 
ly Land'  and  other  poems  which  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron's  bookseller,  ob^- 
tained  an  injunction  to  suppress  as  not  authentic. 
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Art.  I.  The  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Major  General  in  the. 
service  of  the  United  States:  comprising  a  history  of  the 
War  in  the  South,  from  the  commencement  o^  the  Creek  cam- 
paign, to  the  termination  of  hostilities  before  New-Orleans— 
Commenced  by  John  Reid,  brevet  major,  United  States  Ar- 
my— Completed  by  John  Henry  Eaton.  8vo.  pp.  425.  Phil- 
adelphia, M.  Carey  and  Son,  1817. 

[Concluded  from  page  17.] 

THE  capture  of  the  Spanish  posts  in  Florida  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  have  already  engaged  so 
large  a  portion  of  public  attention,  that  we  should  not  think  it 
expedient,  if  we  felt  the  disposition,  to  devote  much  time  or 
room  to  1  heir  consideration.  Every  man  probably  in  the  com- 
munity has  formed  a  decisive,  if  not  a  deliberate,  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  is  either  ready  heartily  to  approve  or  vehemently  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  general.  There  are  some  points 
however  upon  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  agreed.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that,  whether  general  Jackson  were  correct  or  not, 
Spain  had  no  right  to  complain.  She  had  previously  violated 
her  treaty  and  had  no  privilege  to  claim,no  forbearance  to  expect 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  admitted  that  such  characters 
as  those  who  suffered  by  the  zeal  of  general  Jackson  are  little 
calculated  to  call  forth  our  sympathy.  If  there  are  any  persons, 
who  deserve  the  unmixed  abhorrence  of  civilized  society,  and 
who  are  justly  debarred  from  all  share  in  the  affection,  and  es- 
teem, and  even  the  compassion  of  their  fellow  men,  they  are 
those,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  and  re- 
finement, aid  and  stimulate  the  savages  in  their  merciless  war- 
fare. It  is  further  agreed  by  almost  all  who  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  discussion,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  on  the 
abstract  questions  of  right,the  motives  of  general  Jackson  were 
eminently  patriotic.  He  has  been  accused  indeed  of  usurpation 
of  power;  disobedience  of  orders,  cruelty,  revenge  &c.  but  eveft 
these  departures  from  the  line  of  duty  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered the  result  rather  of  an  intemperate  and  misguided  zeal 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  than  of  inordinate  ambition 
©r  any  other  merely  selfish  affection. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  admitted  that  general  Jackson,  amidst 
all  the  good  qualities  and  distinguished  traits  that  adorn  his* 
character,  is  sometimes  the  victim  of  extravagance  and  pas- 
sion. The  ardour  with  which  he-  engages  in  every  pursuit 
that  occupies  his  attention,  the  promptitude  and  energy  which 
so  eminently  qualify  him  for  great  emergencies,  the  inflexible 
firmness  with  which  he  maintains  the  ground  he  has  once  de- 
liberately taken,  are  all  the  result  of  a  characteristic  warmth  of 
feeling,  which  may  sometimes  be  cairied  to  an  unfortunate  ex- 
tent.   Poor  human  nature  i$  every  where  imperfect,  and  gene- 
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ral  Jackson's  humanity  appears  to  be  displayed  principally  in 
the  want  of  a  more  thorough  control  of  his  passions. 

Another  point  which,  we  believe,  has  been  generally  admit- 
ted is,  that  it  was  an  tin  fortunate  coufse  for  the  commander  to 
■call  a  court  marshal,  and  submit  the  case  of  the  prisoners  to  its 
•decision,  and  yet,  when  the  decision  was  made,  not  to  abide  by  it. 
There  have  been  those  indeed  who  have  contended,  that  the 
court  marshal  in  the  case  of  Ambrister  made  two  decisions,  and 
that  the  choice  was  left  to  general  Jackson  which  to  approve. 
This  however  is  untenable  ground.  The  re-consideration  of 
a  decision  and  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  place 
must  completely  destroy  the  existence  of  the  first  and  render  it 
as  though  it  had  never  been.  The  only  principle,  then,  to 
which  the  advocates  of  the  general  m  this  instance  can  resort, 
is  that  he  had  the  right  individually  to  decide  upon  the  punish- 
ment, and  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  court  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  Upon  this  principle  however  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  appointment  of  a  court  marshal  instead  of  a  court 
©f  enquiry,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  nominal  sentence  of 
the  court  was  confirmed  by  the  general. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  that  much  controverted  sub- 
ject,, the  conduct  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  public  opinion,  we 
apprehend,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  patriotism,  though  some 
may  express  doubts  of  the  mildness  and  prudence,  of  general 
Jackson.  His  name  must  be  revered  even  by  his  warmest  op- 
posers,  and  so  long  as  his  eminent  public  services  are  remem- 
bered, he  will  retain  the  affections  of  the  people,  even  though 
his  conduct  may  not  command  their  undivided  approbation. 

The  work  before  us  admits  the  defect  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  character  of  its  hero. 

"He  is  however  not  without  some  of  those  foibles  which  heaven  ahvdya 
mingles  in  the  composition  of  man.  Virtue  and  vice  are  often  found  in  the 
same  bosom,  which,  like  light  and  shade  in  a  picture,  reflect  each  other 
in  brighter  contrast.  Deriving  from  his  birth  a  temper  irritable  and  has- 
ty, it  has  had  the  effect  to  create  enemies,  and  involve  him  in  disputes, 
which  have  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  field  of  individual  contest." 

We  beg  leave  to  protest  against  this  mode  of  attributing  to 
Heaven  the  faults  of  man.  If  general  Jackson  has  defects  in 
his  character,  he  is  to  blame  not  his  maker.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  benevolent  creator  has  ??izX?^yo?'£^s  iti  the  composition 
of  any  of  his  creatures.  He  has  indeed  made  us  free  a- 
gents,  he  has  for  the  best  of  purposes  given  us  passions  as  well 
as  reason,  and  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  our  virtue  he  has  placed  us 
in  the  way  of  danger  from  temptation.  But  man  is  still  respon- 
sible for  his  own  conduct,  and  cannot  without  increased  deprav- 
ity attempt  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  errors  upon  his  God. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  encouragement,  given  by  the 
general,  through  his  example  at  least,  to  the  odious  and  unnat- 
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Ural  practice  of  duelling.     This  circumstance  is  here  attribut- 
ed to  an  irritable  and  hasty  temper  derived  from  hi.  birth.   We: 
wish  the  general  had  taken  greater  pains  to  subdue  this  irrita- 
ble temper,  and  had  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  forgiveness 
is  far  more  noble  than  revenge,  that  a  resort  to  personal  combat 
"was  unnecessary  to  prove  his  courage,  and  that  no  genuine  sat- 
isfaction is  ever  to   be  derived,   either  from   losing  one's  own 
life  or  destroying  that  of  an  antagonist.     In  the  days  of  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  and  barbarism,  when  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  divine  providence  was  expected,  in  order  to  bring  des- 
truction on  the  head  of  him  only  who  was  in  fault,  duelling  was 
susceptible  of  something  like   an   apology.     It  was  an  appeal 
by   each  party  to  ''Heaven's  high  chancery,"   in  attestation  of 
his  innocence.     Few  however  at  the  present  day  will  defend  the 
position,  that  the  result  of  a  duel  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
degree  of  criminality  of  each  party  to  the  quarrel,    or  that  the 
injured  man  necessarily  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  aggres- 
sor. It  is  time  that  reason  and  common  sense  had  so  far  pre  vailed, 
over  passion  and  amere  compliance  with  custom,  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  remnant  of  barbarism.     Laws  however 
will  be    totally  inefficient,  until  they  are  supported  by  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  can  only  be  corrected  by  men  in 
prominent  stations  and  of  well  established  reputations.     How 
great  then  is  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  such  men! 

The  following  brief  view  of  the  appearance  and  deportment 
of  General  Jackson  will  be  recognized  as  correct  by  all  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  ol  personal  intercourse  with  him. 

"In  the  person  of  General  Jackson  is  perceived  nothing1  of  the  robust 
or  elegant.  He  is  six  feet  and  an  inch  high,  remarkably  straight  and  spare, 
and  weighs  not  mciv  than  an  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  His  conforma- 
tion appears  to  disqualify  him  for  hardship;  yet,  accustomed  to  it  from 
early  life,  few  are  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  to  the  same  extent,  or  with 
less  injury.  His  dark  blue  eyes,  with  brows  arched  and  projecting,  pos- 
sess a  marked  expression;  but  when,  from  any  cause,  excited,  they  spar- 
kle with  peculiar  lustre  and  penetration.  In  his  manners  he  is  pleasing, 
in  his  address  animating,  while  his  countenance,  marked  with  firmness 
and  decision,  beams  with  a  "strength  and  intellig-ence  that  strikes  at  first 
sight.  In  his  deportment  there  is  nothing  repulsive.  Easy,  affable,  a^icl 
familiar,  he  is  accessible  to  all.  Influenced  by  the  belief  that  merit  should 
constitute  the  only  difference  in  men,  his  attention  is  equally  bestowed 
on  honest  poverty  as  on  titled  consequence." 

In  the  correctness  of  this  description  we  fully  concur.  The 
manners  of  general  Jackson  are  those  of  a  gentleman — -affable, 
conciliatory,  engaging-,  and  we  feel  convinced,  from  what  we 
have  ourselves  seen  of  him,  that  as  no  man  is  better  suited  Jo 
command  respect  and  ensure  obedience,  so  no  one  is  more  emi- 
nently qualified  to  enlist  the  affections  and  win  the  love  of  those 
under  his  command.  We  believe  too  with  the  biographer  that 
the  task  of  general  Jackson  has  been  arduous  and  his  success 
most  signal.      "Few  generals  had  ever  to  seek  for  order  st? 
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mid£t  a  higher  state  of  confusion,  or  obtained  success  through 
more  pressing  difficulties." 

The  following  anecdote,  as  illustrative  of  a  trait  in  our  warri- 
or's character  not.so  generally  known  as  his  military  talents,  is- 
worthy  of  insertion. 

"At  the  battle  of  Tolropekaan  infant  was  found  pressed  to  the  bosom  of 
its  lifeless  mother.  This  circumstance  being1  made  known  to  general 
Jackson,  he  became  interested  for  the  child,  directed  it  to  be  brought  to 
him,  and  sought  to  prevail  on  some  of  tlie  Indian  women  to  take  care  of 
and  rear  it.  The^r  signified  their  unwillingness  to  do  so,  and  that,  inas- 
much as  all  its  relations  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  they  would  prefer  it  should 
be  killed.  The  general,  after  this  disclosure,  determined  he  would  not 
entrust  it  with  them,  but  became  himself  the  protector  and  guardian  of 
the  child.  Bestowing  ou  the  infant  the  name  of  Lincoicr,  lie  adopted  it  in- 
to his  family,  and  has  ever  since  manifested  the  liveliest  zeal  towards  it, 
prompted  by  benevolence,  and  because  its  fate  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Ms  own,  who,  in  early  life,  and  from  the  ravages  of  war,  was  left  in  the 
worM  forlorn  and  wretched,  without  friends  or  near  relations." 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  work  by 
inserting  the  following  just  remarks  on  the  nature  and  preva- 
lence of  /tarty  sfiirit  in  our  country. 

"That  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us  is  certainly 
nothing  strange.  It  is  only  in  governments  absolutely  despotic,  that  the 
Oppressed  and  trembling'  subjects  imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the  sovereign, 
and  ilia  ministers,  and  appear  to  think  with  them, "'because  they  dare  not 
assert  their  own  opinions.  Our  constitution  on/this  subject  bars  every 
check,and  leaves  our  conduct,  words,  and  actions  free.  Yet,  were  our  pru- 
dence consulted,  it  would  long  since  have  told  us,  that  party  rancour  was 
carried  much  too  far,  both  for  our  own  and  the  honor  of  our  country.  We 
are  far  however  from  supposing  that  it  is  a  circumstance  whence  foreign 
powers  can  derive  all  advantage,  by  which  materially  to  endanger  our 
lights.  Although  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  inode  of  administering  th* 
government,  a  circumstance  which  happens  to  all  in  proportion  as  liber- 
ty is  enjoyed,  and  although,  as  has  been  the  case,  party  spirit  may  be  car- 
ried beyond  what  reason  or  prudence  may  sanction,  yet  against  the  inva- 
ders of  our  rights  our  union  is  strong  and  ail  parties  ojv  the  same.  Should 
the  period  ever  arrive,  when  our  nation  shall  be  vitally  assailed,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  all  advantages  calculated  to  arise  from  our  jarrings  are  de- 
lusive, that  there  will  be  but  one  party,  all  rallied  in  defence  of  a  coun- 
try, believed  by  them  to  be  the  freest  and  happiest — resolved  to  swim  or 
sink  together." 

We  are  proud  and  happy  to  believe  that  these  sentiments  are 
just.  There  may  perhaps  be  individual  exceptions,  but  never, 
wc  trust  and  confidently  believe,  will  "c  fiarty  be  found  lake- 
warm  or  indifferent  hi  defence  of  the  essential  rights  of  our 
country. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  already  too  long  for  a  single 
number  of  a  small  monthly  journal,  it  may  be  expected  of  us  to 
say  something  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  under  review. 
And  here  custom,  as  well  as  justice,  appears  to  require  that  we 
should  maintain  our  dignity  and  assert  our  privileges  as  critics, 
by  pointing  out  seme  faults*  Tor  these  however,  ijf  we  succeed  i$. 
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finding-  any,  there  is  much  allowance  to  be  made.  Mr.  Eaton, 
by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  written,  and  under 
•whose  direction  the  whole  was  published,  engaged  in  tiie.  un- 
dertaking, rather  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
qf  his  deceased  friend,  major  Reid,  and  to  render  them  benefi- 
cial to  his  bereaved  family,  than  from  any  anxiety  to  display  his 
own  talents  as  an  author.  As  we  have  already  intimated  how- 
ever, the  work  is  executed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
literary  attainments  of  Mr.  Eaton.  The  general  character  of  its 
style  may  be  se-en  in  the  numerous  extracts  we  have  made.  It 
is  strong,  perspicuous,  and  almost  always  strictly  correct. 
There  are  indeed  some  occasional  deviations  from  perfect 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  accuracy,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  affording  any  test  of  the  merit  of  the  wotIc 

We  observe  in  page  180  the  use  of  the  word  illy,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  adverb  ill.  If  we  should  speak  of  an  action  wellij 
done,  the  expression  would  be  apt  universally  to  excite  the 
smile  of  ridicule,  yet  equally  improper,  though  somewhat  more 
common,  is  the  barbarism  above  noticed. 

In  some  of  our  last  quotations  may  be  observed  slight  gram- 
matical errors,  probably  the  result  of  haste  in  composition.  For 
example,  general  Jackson  is  said  to  have  felt  interested  in  tho 
Indian  child  "because  its  late  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his 
own,  who  in  early  life,"  Sec.  Who  undoubtedly  here  refers  to- 
general  Jackson,  but  has  in  the  sentence  no  antecedent.  Again, 
"party  rancour  was  carried  much  too  far,  both  for  our-  own  and. 
ihe  honor  of  our  country."  It  would  have  been  better  to,  have 
said  "for  our  own  honor  and  that  of  our  country."  A  few  more 
similar  inaccuracies  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  book  of  more 
than  four  hundred  pages,  but  the  pleasure  of  pointing  them  out 
will  not  compensate  us  for  the  trouble  of  searching  for  them, 
and,  on  our  first  perusal,  we  were  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  too  highly  gratified  with  the  general  merit  of  th.e- 
work,  to  notice  or  to  recollect  them-.  F, 
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BOTANY  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Chi  its  firinctyial  features,  by  C.  S.  Rafinesque,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Natural  History  in  Transylvania  Universi- 
ty. 

THE  state  of  Kentucky  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  * 
•western  country,    has    a  for  a  Similar  to  the   generality  of  the 
western  states  and  participating  in  their  peculiar  features,  while 
it  offers  in  itself  a  complete  specimen  of  the  western  botany. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  botany  consist  principally  in  the 
total  want  of  the  maritime  and  mountain  regions,  which  form 
such  remarkable  sections  in  the  local  floras  of  the  Atlantic  states* 
and  abound  with  plants  peculiar  to  themselves.  Another 
striking  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Kentucky-  and  the  western 
states  is  the  propensity  which  many  plants  and  trees  exhibit  of 
gi'owing  in  a  social  state,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
every  other.  There  are  many  plants  which  grow  crowded 
together,  all  over  the  United  States;  such  for  instance  as  the- 
grasses,  ferns,  the  Comjitonia,  the  Studfonia,  8cc.  but  they  al-- 
low  many  other  plants  to  grow  with  them;  while,  in  the  western 
country,  many  extensive  spaces  of  ground  are  covered  with  one 
,or  afew  crow  edspecies,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others.,  which 
are  found  in  their  company  elsewhere.  The  plants  which  may 
be  quoted  as  a  striking  instance  of  this  singular  fact  are  not  few, 
/'among  which  I  shall  select  the  following: 

Vernonia  prealia,  Iron  Weed, 

Bafitisia  cerulea,  Blue  Wild  Indigo^ 

Cacalia  reniformis,  Kidney  Weed, 

Hedeoma  hulegivides,  Renny-aoyal, 

Chenojiodium  anthehninthicum, Worm  Weed, 
JLlefihantofius  scaber,  Elephant's  Foot* 
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Gillenia  stifiu/acea,  Indian  Physic, 

Miagia  arupedinaria^  Cane,  8cc.  Sec. 

I  consider  the  state  of  Kentucky  as  divided  into  four  natural 
sections,  or  botanical  regions,  which  are  all  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarities  in  their  vegetation.     They  are 

1.  The  Fluviatile  Region.  This  includes  all  the  valleys, 
and  bottoms  of  the  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Kentucky,  &c.  with  their  tributary 
streams.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  formed  of  an  alluvial 
soil,  or  the,  washings  from  the  hills  They  are  level  and  often 
overflowed:  while  the  sides  of  the  valleys  are  steep,  craggy,  and 
composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  >r  slaty  rocks.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  trees  and  plants  peculiar  to  this  region  and 
giving  a  decided  character  to  its  vegetation: 

Platanus  occidentalism  Sycamore  or  Button  wood, 

Hesperis  pinnati/ida,  Ohio  Wall  Flower, 

Jeffersonia  cinata,  Tavin  Weed, 

Cafiraria  multifiday  Sand  Ragweed, 

Solarium  Carolinianum^  Sand  Briar, 

Lupatorium  calutinum^  Sy-weed, 

Polanina  graveolens.  Stinking  weed; 

Heliotr opium  Indicum^  Heliotrope, 

Catalfiium  cordata,  Catalpa  tree, 

Populun  arigulata,  Cotton  tree, 

Porcelia  tribubay  Papaw  tree, 

Synandra  grandijlora,  Cow  mint, 

Melumbium  pentapetalum^       Swamp  lily, 
Pancratium  liviosone^  Lily, 

Iris  crocea,  Red  lily, 

Houstoniafruticosa,  Rock  weed, 

Prunus  pendula,  Cliff  plumb,  Sec.  &c. 

These  two  last  are  new  species  Jrom  the  cliffs  of  the  Ken- 
tucky  river. 

2.  The  Central  Region.  It  is  formed  by  the"  limestone 
tract  included  between  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  hilly  ridg- 
es or  knobs.  The  ground  is  slightly  broken,  very  fertile  and 
mostly  under  cultivation.  This  section  is  remarkably  poor  in 
the  number  of  botanical  species  growing  spontaneousjyj  I  con- 
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ceive  that  its  flora  hardly  contains  500  species,  including  trees, 
shrubs,  and  naturalized  plants!  There  are  hardly  any  speciea 
peculiar  to  it;  but  the  following  ones,  rare  elsewhere,  are  here 
Yery  common: 

Eujiatorium  urticefolium,  White  nettle, 

Pavia  muricata,  Prickly  Buck-eye, 

Isanthus  ceruleus,  Blue  Penny-royal, 

Polymnia  uvedalia,  Scented  Sun  flower, 

Phlox  glaberrima,  Pink,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  also  highly  singular  that  in  this  region,  the  woods  are? 
open  as  parks,  without  shrubs  arid  with  very  few  plants,  except 
grass  or  some  social  weeds. 

3.  The  Hilly  Region.  It  contains  the  hills  and  ridges 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky,  Green,  Licking,  Cum- 
berland and  Sandy  rivers,  &c.  being  spurs  from  the  Cumber- 
land mountains.  Those  hills  are  often  called  knobs,  although 
they  have  not  always  the  knobby  or  rounded  appearance.  The 
rocks  are  limestone,  or  sandstone,  or  slate.  The  vegetation  ap- 
proximates exceedingly  to  that  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Cumberland  mountain  and  the  highest  ridges,  I  am  told 
that  there  is  a  similarity  with  the  Alleghany  regions,  and  that 
the  Kalmia  latifolia,  Common  Laurel,  and  the  Gaultheriafiro- 
cumbens,  Mountain  Tea,  grow  there;  but  having  not  yet  visit- 
ed them,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  whether  they  ought  to  form 
another  distinct  region,  which  might  be  called  the  mountain 
region.  The  hilly  region  is  rich  in  plants;  I  shall  mention  ^ 
few  of  those  peculiar  to  it  in  Kentucky: 

Iris  cristata,  Crested  Tris  or  Flag, 

Stylvianthes  elatior,         Yellow  Pea-clover> 

Orchis  citiarisy  Yellow-bunch, 

Jttni/ierus  Virginianu,     Red  Cedar, 

Vaccinium  album.  Wild  Currant, 

Pinus  rigida,  Pitch  Pine, 

JLechea  minor.  Pin  week, 

Rudbeckia  fulgida,  Rough  Wort, 

Gerardia  glabrata,  Yellow  Wort, 

Asarum  VirginicumT        Heart-leaf,  &c.  &c 
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4.  The  Barren  Regiox,  or  rather  the  open  region.  This 
has  an  extensive  range  in  Kentucky-,  particularly  in  the  wes- 
;  »tern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  The  numerous  barrens 
and  licks  compose  it,  lying  scattered  and  irregularly  among 
the  centred  and  hilly  regions.  The  bxirrens  are  tracts  of  ground 
destitute  of  trees,  or  with  few  scattered  small  ones;  but  thickly 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  plants;  while  the  licks  are 
almost  destitute  of  them,  and  those  that  grow  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  are  all  small,  which  is  owing  to  their  poor, 
slaty  or  argillaceous  soil.  Their  vegetation  is  however  siaii- 
lar  to  that  of  the  barrens.  Both  have  a  growth  of  plants  very 
similar  to  the  vegetation  of  the  prairies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  more  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  states,  than 
the  three  foregoing  regions.  The  plants  peculiar  to  them  are 
very  numerous;  I  shall  mention  only  a  fe,w,  among  the  most  re«- 
markable  and  singular. 

Solidago  rigida,  Stiff  Golden-rod, 

Polygala  fiolygama,  Nimble  weed, 

Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Purple  Sun-flower, 

Ruellia  oblongifolia,  Rough  Bell, 

Andropogon  arenaceum.  >        t>  r\  ^ 

°  ■  y       Barren  Oats, 

« nutans,  V, 


Petalvitemon  candidum, 
-— purpureum, 


Nimble  Clover, 


Silphium  t/ierebint/iaceum,       Turpentine  weed, 

Silcne  caiesbri,  Scarlet  Pink, 

Gentiana  amar  divides,  Yellow  Gentian, 

Buchnera  Americana,  Black  Wort,  Sec.  Sec. 

From  the  above  a  faint,  but  correct  idea  may  b^  fprmed  of 
the  display  and  peculiarities  of  the  wide  range  of  vegetation  in* 
Kentucky  and  throughout  the  western  states,  wherein  the- same 
peculiar  divisions  or  regions  may  be  traced. 

The  vulgar  names  of  the  plants  above  mentioned  are  such 
as  I  found  used  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky;  but  they  cannot 
claim  to  be  generally  understood  even  in  this  state,  many  being 
merely  local  or  personal.  The  botanical  names  are  alone  to  be  re* 
lied  on,  being  universal  and  not  liable  to  mislead. 
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INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

LETTER  Lj$   WltfMr 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  // 

SIR, — Among  the  manyimportant  additions  to  the  stock  of 
general  knowledge  which  your  Magazine  will  be  the  means  of 
eliciting,  I  hope  the  antiquities  of  this  western  country  will 
not  be  neglected.  The  origin  and  history  of  our  Aborigines 
can  only  be  discovered  by  a  minute  investigation  of  their  nu- 
merous works  of  art.  This  investigation  is  rendered  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  cultivation 
of  our  country  have  already  occasioned  the  destruction  of  many 
monuments  of  Indian  labour,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that 
other  of  our  antiquarian  relicks  will  soon  suffer  the  same  fate.— 
We  ought  to  urge  the  more  enlightened  part  of  our  communi- 
ty to  draw  correct  plans  and  describe  the  various  circumvalla- 
tory  ramparts  which  still  exist,  and  also  to  forward  to  the  dif- 
ferent western  museums,  those  specimens  of  Indian  handicraft, 
-which  were  either  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  ornament,  or 
intended  as  objects  of  worship,  or  implements  of  war. 

The  first  objects,  which  naturally  engage  the  attention  of 
our  American  antiquarians,  are  the  numerous  circumvallatory 
earthcrn  walls  and  tumuli.  The  degree  of  perseverance  and 
quantum  of  labour  employed  in  their  erection  excite  our  sur- 
prise^ whilst  the  remoteness  of  their  .foundation  interests  our 
auriosity.  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  these  circum- 
vallations  were  intended  for  places  of  defence  or  fortifications, 
and  that  the  tumuli  were  erected  for  the  burial  of  warriors  who 
died  in  battle. 

The  result  of  my  own  observations  and  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject is  different,  and  although  there  are,  perhaps,  some  few  real 
ancient  fortifications   to  be  met  with  in  the  western  country,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  most  of  the  circumvallations  were 
•j-  erected  for  open  temples  or  places  of  worship,  and  that  the  tu- 
muli, when  adjoining  and  outside  the  same,  are  the   graves  of 
_j-    fcuman  victims,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  rites  of  that  bloody 
religion,  which  existed  in  Mexico  until  the  time  of  its  conquest 
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by  Cortez.  In  a  place  of  defence,  the  enclosure  of  a  spring  of 
water  or  safe  access  to  a  stream  Avould  ever  be  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  must  depend 
upon  it,  and  yet,  among  the  many  circumvallations  which  I 
have  seen,  this  has  not,  in  any  instance,  been  attended  to;  fof, 
although  the  earthen  walls  are  always  situated  near  springs 
or  water  courses,  they  do  not  enclose  them,  nor  could  the 
inhabitants  procure  drink  without  exposure  in  all  cases  to  the 
missile  weapons  of  their  enemies,  and  in  most  instances  to  open 
battle  on  disadvantageous  ground. 

As  this  is  an  important  fact,  I  must  beg  leave  V)  describe  the 
usual  sites  of  our  western  circumvallations.  They  are  always  sit- 
uated on  relatively  high  ground.  Those  erected  near  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributary  rivers,  are  placed  on  the  upper  banks  of  those 
streams,  and  are  usually  one  fourth  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
•water;  in  some  instances,  straight  earthen  walls  extend  down 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  t>ank,  but  do  not  cross  the  latter  to 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

-  -V  The  Indian  circumvallation  at  Cincinnati  is  a  case  in  point.1 
The  upper  part  of  that  town  is  now  built  within  thte  same,  whilst 
the  lower  bank,  or  present  commercial  part,  shews  no  vestige  of 
Wails  having  ever  extended  across.  I  speak  the  more  confident- 
ly on  this  subject,  as  I  drew  a  plaji  of  that  circumvallation  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  when  there  existed  but  few  houses  in 

w-  Cincinnati,  and  the  ramparts  were  in  a  -great  measure  uninjured. 
:.en  the  circumvallations  are  situated  on  smaller  streams, 
having  but  one  high  bank,  earthen  walls  sometimes  extend 
•[own  its  slope  towards  the  water,  but  as  these  streams 
■are  narrow  and  fordable,  the  party  descending,  would  be 
completely  exposed  to  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  in  front.— 
Many  of  these  circumvallations  are  erected  near  the  sites  of 
springs  and  often  in  situations  which  might  have  been  much  im- 
proved for  defence  by  inclosing  the  fountain  head.  Water\has 
nevertheless  been  excluded  from  these  enclosures,  and  the  few 
instances  to  the  contrary  where  the  works  appear  to  have  been 
evidently  intended  for  fortification,  and  are  of  another  nature, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  stone  walls,  tend  to  prove  my  po* 

^ition  by  furnishing  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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Other  circumvallations  are  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  preci- 
cipices  which  border  some  of  our  rivers,  and  are  from  three  to 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  water  courses.  I  visited  one  of  these 
on  the  Cumberland  river.  The  earthen  rampart  occupies  the 
highest  ground,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  precipice. 
The  ground  gradually  slopes  from  its  southern  walls  about  three 
hundred  yards  to  a  spring  of  water.  About  six  miles  from, 
Nashville,  there  is  a  circumvallation  situated  on  high  ground. 
An  opening  in  the  eastern  wall  leads  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
a  rock,  down  a  steep  declivity,  to  a  spring;  and  persons  descend- 
ing would  be  completely  exposed  to  an  enemy.  The  celebrat- 
ed circumvallation  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  is  situated  half  a  mile 
from  the  Scioto  river,  and  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  a  small 
creek  which  runs  on  the  other  side.  But  it  is  useless  to  mention 
other  instances.  The  contiguity  of  water  was  doubtless  deemed 
necessary  for  purification  before  the  performance  of  their  re* 
ligious  rights,  and  it  evidently  appears  that  as  much  pains  were 
taken  to  exclude  it  from  within  their  circumvallations  as  would 
have  been  used  to  inclose  it,  provided  the  walls  had  beerr  in- 
tended as  places  of  defence.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  cir- 
,  cumvallations  is,  that  whenever  you  find  a  ditch  it  is  made  with- 
in the  ramparts  and  in  no  instance  outside:  the  outer  earth 
Avith  which  the  wall  was  built,  being  taken  off  the  surface  in  an 
uniform  level  manner,  and  as  part  of  the  materials  was  by  this 
means  brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  it  must  have  oc- 
casioned additional  labour,  whereas  throwing  the  earth  up  from 
an  outer  ditch  would  not  only  have  lessened  the  work  but  also 
have  greatly  added  to  the  security  of  the  place  as  a  means  of 
defence. 

Very  few  weapons  of  war,  such  as  arrows,  spear  heads  or  bat- 
tle axes  are  found  within  or  around  these  circumvallations.  No 
fire  hearths  with  charcoal  and  ashes  are  discovered,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  the  sites  of  our  ancient  Indian  towns.  But  a  most 
conclusive  evidence  that  these  circumvallations  were  not 
originally  fortifications  is,  that  in  certain  districts  they  are  found 
so  numerous  and  contiguous  that  they  never  could  have  been 
intended  for  that  purpose  or  a£  walls  of  towns,  A  large  popula- 
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'  tion  would  require  an  extensive   entrenchment,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants would  never  think  of  erecting  square,  round,  oval,  octagon, 
and  other  shaped  circumvallations,    all  distinct  though  closely- 
adjoining,  and  extending  in  a  line  on  a  plain.     In  many  places 
the  tumuli  are  high  and  placed  so  near  the  walls  that  they  com- 
pletely command  the  whole  inner  space  of  ground.  Such  enec- 
lions  would  sot  have  been  made  if  the  original  design  had  beer* 
defence.     The  circumvallation  at  Circleville  has  been  described 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  accompanied  with  a  plan.  It  has  gen- 
)(  erally  been  supposed  to  be  an  undoubted  Indian  fortification, 
but  having  visited  the  place  and  formed  very  different  infer- 
ences, I  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  relating  my  observations 
upon  it.     Two  earthen  ramparts,  with  a  ditch  between,  having 
a  slope^'cf  about  fifty  degrees  on  each  side,  and  making  a  com- 
plete  circle,  whose  extreme  diameter  is  about  four  hundred 
yards,  form  the   inclosure  in  which  the  present  town  of  Circle- 
ville is  built.  The  circular  embankments  are  about  sixty-five  feet 
apart  on  the  top  and  are  at  present  about  ten  feet  high.   The 
ditch  between  is  about  five  feet  deep,  making  the  total  depth  be- 
tween the  two  ramparts   about  fifteen  feet.     There  is  but  one 
entrance  to  the  circle  which  is  over  a  causeway,  and  leads  from, 
a  square  circumvallation   that  joins  the   outer  circular  wall  at 
said  entrance.  The  square  rampart  is  about  three  feet  higher 
than  the  circular  walls.    "It  has  seven  entrances  of  about  twenty 
4   feet  wide,  viz:  one  at  each  angle,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
ijne,  the  opening  to  the  circle  forming  the  eighth.    Just  within 
^S    each  entrance  and  a  little  on  one  side  is  a  low  mound  of  earth. 
/    There  was  formerly  a  tumulus  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  which, 
^-is  said  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet  high.    It  has  been  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  court-house.  A  skeleton  was  found  within* 
together  with  a  large  plate  of  mica,  a  piece  of  copper,  and  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  having  been  composed  of 
iron  was  destroyed,  the  shape  being  visible  by  the  rust  which 
remained.     Outside  the  circular  wall  is  a  large  tumulus  now 
about  ninety  feet  high,  which  completely  commands  the  place. 
It  is  made  to  join  the  circumvallation  by  a  causeway  of  earth 
forming  an  inclined  plane  from  the  mound  to  the  wall.     This 
tumulus  contains  a  great  number  of  skeletons  which  are  placed. 
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with  their  Sculls  towards  the  centre.  I  have  already  mention- 
ed that  there  is  no  water  except  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
this  circumvallation,  neither  are  there  any  embankments  of 
earth  leading  as  a  kind  of  covered  way  thereto.  The  present  in- 
habitants of  Circleville  obtain  water  by  digging  about  twenty- 
five  feet,,  but  no  remains  of  ancient  wells  have  been  discovered, 
and  as  the  soil  is  astrataof  gravel,  such  remains  would  still  have 
been  visible  had  they  existed,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessaryto  wall 
up  the  wells  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in.  I  have  before- 
mentioned  there  is  no  outer  ditch.  The  earth  seems  to  have  been 
taken  regularly  off  the  surface  for  a  great  distance  round,  in  or- 
der to  form  the  walls.  The  inner  circular  wall,  contrary  to  alj 
Tules  for  defence,  is  the  same  in  heighth  as  the  outer  one,  and  the 
part  of  the  square  embankment  adjacent  to  the  circle  commands 
both  by  its  superior  height.  If  the  square  circumvallation  had 
been  intended  for  defence,  seven  wide  entrances  would  never 
have  been  made  in  the  manner  mentioned,  nor  would  the  low 
circular  mounds  placed  rather  on  one  side  have  afforded  any 
means  of  defence.  They  seem  to.  have  been  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  thereof,  statues  of  the  Janitor  Gods,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  open  areas  to  the  most  ancient  temples 
of  Asia. 

On  the  first  settlement  of  Circleville  marks  are  said  to  have 
existed  on  the  sides  of  the  embankments  which  indicated  that 
pickets  had  been  placed  there.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake  of  the 
gentlemen  who  viewed  them,  owing  to  their  previous  idea  of  the 
place's  having  been  a  fortification,  it  can  only  prove  that  it  was 
used  for  temporary  defence,  in  comparatively  modem  times.  No 
person  can  imagine  that  pickets  and  picket  holes  would  remain 
visible  for  a  long  period  of  time,  whilst  the  growth  and  decay  of 
the  largest  trees  on  these  embankments  indicate  their  existence 
to  have  been  for  centuries, 
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TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

THIS  mode  of  judicial  enquiry  has  with  great  propriety  been 
eulogised  by  the  British  writers  on  jurisprudence.  Blackstone, 
Bacon,  Reeves,  and  a  long  list  of  other  respectable  English  law- 
yers speak-  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  liberty;  and  this  opinion 
is  concurred  in  by  the  eminent  political  writers  of  America. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  early  ages  of  English  history 
the  trial  by  jury  was  highly  regarded  by  that  nation.  In  those 
rude  periods,  the  accused  were  more  likely  to  receive  jusice 
from  their  fellow  men  similarly  situated  with  themselves,  act- 
ing as  jurymen,  than  from  courts  composed  of  petty  barons 
whose  interest  it  was  to  tyrannise  over  their  tenants  and  inferi- 
ors. We  find  therefore  the  subjects  of  the  British  kings  at  all 
times  and  under  every  circumstance  pertinaciously  clinging  to 
this  form  of  trial,  notwithstanding  its  defects.  This  high  es- 
teem for  the  trial  by  jury  seems  likewise  to  have  descended  to 
us  undiminished.  In  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  of 
the  union,  it  is  recognized  as  a  tribunal  eminently  beneficial, 
and  provisions  have  been  made  to  preserve  it  free  from  encroach- 
ment. 

Amongst  the  advantages  attendant  on  this  form  of  trial  un- 
der our  political  institutions,  we  would  mention  the  fact,  that 
the  judicial  officer  of  the  state  is  generally  taken  from  a  class  of 
society  somewhat  elevated,  by  wealth  and  standing,  above  the 
great  mass,  who  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  criminal 
prosecutions;  and,  not  having  a  feeling  in  common  with  them, 
he  is  liable  to  lean  towards  the  government,  and  to  disregard 
strict,  impartial  justice,  in  order  to  promote  the  favorite  views 
of  the  administration,  or  to  gratify  party  spirit;  or  he  is  tempted 
so  to  administer  the  law  in  cases  unconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  subserve  the  interests  of  that  litigant,  who  may 
possess  the  greatest  wealth  and  influence  in  society.  Hence 
the  danger  of  submitting  to  judges  the  trial  of  facts.  But  ju- 
rymen, taken  from  the  community  indiscriminately,  have  a  mu- 
tual interest  with  those  whose  causes  they  determine}  whether 
criminal  or  civil;  and  they  are  aware  that  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice which  thev  render  to  their  fellow  men  to-day,  may  be  deajt 
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to  themselves  to-morrow.  Consequently  they  are  prompted  by 
a  regard  for  their  own  security  to  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
justice  and  impartiality  in  their  decisions.  It  may  be  said  in- 
deed that  whilst  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  individuals 
in  society  continues,  as.  it  is  at  present,  not  great,  the  aristo- 
cratic bias  of  judges  may  not  be  very  apparent;  yet  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  in  future  years,  when  the  measure  of  population 
shall  be  full,  and  the  hands  of  government  necessarily  strength- 
ened in  order  to  counteract  the  vicious  impulses  of  millions  of 
poor,  who  may  be  impelled  by  want  to  the  commission  of  crimes, 
the  necessity  for  a  restraint  upon  the  judiciary  will  be  more 
obvious. 

Besides  this  great  and  important  purpose  of  the,  trial  by  jury, 
there  are  some  other  subordinate  considerations  not  entirely 
\mdeserving  of  notice. 

In  those  courts  where  no  juries  are  required  there  is  less  dis- 
patch of  business.  The  delays  of  chancery  are  proverbial. 
What  they  are  owing  to,  is  hard  to  decide.  Whether  the 
counsel  are  less  vigilant  when  not  excited  by  the  presence  of 
their  clients;  whether  it  is  imputable  to  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  those  courts,  the  manner  of  preparing  suits  for  trial 
therein,  the  mode  of  obtaining  testimony,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  we  will  not  venture  to  say.  We  only  mention  the  fact, 
and  subjoin,  that  as  a  delay  of  justice  sometimes  amounts  to 
a  denial,  that  form  of  trial,  which  ensures  the  greatest  promp- 
titude with  equal  correctness  of  decision,  should  be  preferred. 

Again,  the  people  themselves  derive  benefits  from  serving  as 
jurymen.  Jurisprudence  is  a  science,  the  understanding  of 
which  requires  more  time  than  the  necessary  avocations  of  the 
citizens  generally  authorise  them  to  bestow  on  it,  but  when 
they  are  attending  on  trials  they  are  made  acquainted  with  that  • 
practical  portion  of  law,  which  bears  upon  the  concerns,  in 
which  they  daily  participate.  Tlvey  learn  the  nature  and  form 
of  contracts  and  covenants,  and  ar«j  made  acquainted  with  the 
rules,  by  which  rights  of  property  are  determined.  And  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigations  which  take  place  in  crimina1 
prosecutions,  the  nature  of  crimes  is  defined  to  them,  and  they 
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are  instructed   in  those  legal  regulations,  by  which  their  live&j 
liberties,  and  characters  are  affected. 

T  his  mode  of  trial  is  useful  also  as  a  school  of  elocution 
When  a  young  man  addresses  a  learned  judge  he  is  damped  in 
his  ardour,  and  limited  in  his  range,  by  the  fear  that  he  should 
be  thought  presuming  in  saying  that  to  the  judge  which  he 
knew  before,  or  that  he  should  utter  something,  which  by  the 
court  might  be  esteemed  ridiculous.  Consequently  the  speaker  is 
dry,  barren,  and  uninteresting.  But  before  a  jury  he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings,  and  pours  forth  his  thoughts  fearlessly* 
Persuading  himself  of  his  superiority,  he  possesses  that  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  which  can  alone  aspire  to  true  eloquence, 
and  which  he  transfuses  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  As  it 
is  necessary  too  that  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  gain  his 
point,  should  not  only  influence  the  sympathies,  but  also  con- 
vince the  judgment  of  the  jury,  it  becomes  essential  that  he 
should  adapt  his  communications  to  their  understandings.  He» 
therefore  uses  a  style  plain  and  simple;  he  studies  the  charac- 
ter of  the  human  mind,  the  springs  to  action,  and  the  predilec- 
tions and  prejudices  of  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  and 
learns  to  touch  those  chords  of  the  heart  in  unison  with  his  own 
views.  Without  such  a  theatre  as  this,  oratory  becomes  artifi- 
cial and  sophistical.  How  heartless  and  uninteresting  are  the 
ordinary  festival  orations  delivered  on  days  of  celebration.  Yet 
when  examined  they  are  often  found  smooth,  and  pretty,  and  or- 
namented with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  But  they  are  heard 
without  Jfeeling,  because  the  speaker  does  not  himself  feel;  and 
this  he  cannot  do  without  an  adequate  motive;  which  alone  is 
furnished  under  such  circumstances  as  those  attendant  on  coun- 
sel addressing  a  jury. 

But  this  system,  as  at  present  regulated,  is  also  attended  with 
inconveniences.  The  reason  perhaps  why  its  imperfections 
were  not  corrected  long  since  may  be  the  apprehension,  enter- 
tained by  our  ancestors  in  Great  Britain,  that  an  attempt  at  a- 
melioration  would  take  from  it  a  portion  of  that  sanctity  which 
time  had  given  it,  and  that  if  allowed  to  touch  it  at  all,  the  un- 
hallowed hand  of  despotism  might  be  induced  to  wrest  from 
tliGm  the  whole.  They  thought  it  better  tobear  the  existing  evils, 
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than  to  be  totally  deprived  of  a  privilege  which  they  held  ines- 
timable. But  no  alarm  need  now  be  felt  on  that  score,  at  least 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  radical  chang- 
es that  we  need  not  tear  experiments,  because  if  on  trial  they  do 
Hot  meet  our  expectations,  we  can  at  pleasure  undo  what  may 
be  found  to  have  been  improperly  done,  as  we  have  no  earthly 
sovereign  but  ourselves. 

The  most  striking  erfor  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  relation 
to  juries  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  jurymen  are  required  to 
concur  in  one  opinion,  and  to  remain  confined  until  they  do, 
■without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle,  unless  by  special  leave  of 
the  court.  How  so  absurd  a  rule  come  to  be  adopted  cannot 
now  be  known,  as  the  early  history  of  jurisprudence  in  the  coun- 
try whence  we  derive  the  rudiments  of  our  laws  is  lost  in  tho 
obscurity  of  time. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  advantages  of  the  trial  by  jury  can  be 
fully  obtained  without  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
number  of  jurors.  The  benefits  arising  from  having  the  facts 
found  by  impartial  citizens,  taken  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
are  the  same,  whether  the  decision  be  by  the  whole  number  of 
those  selected  or  by  a  majority  of  them  only.  The  other  con- 
siderations also  are  precisely  equal.  What  then  could  induce 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  producing  so  many  disagreeable  effects? 
We  will  enumerate  some  of  them.  Twelve  respectable  free- 
men are  committed  to  a  jury  room,  (another  name  for  a  prison,) 
whilst  they  deliberate  on  their  verdict,  and  if  they  happen  to 
differ  in  opinion  they  are  confined  and  allowed  only  such  ac- 
commodations as  the  judge  may  choose  to  permit.  They  aro 
not  suffered  to  return  to  their  own  houses  at  night.  Even  the 
old  and  infirm  are  constrained  to  remain  in  the  appointed  room 
day  and  night,  whether  the  season  be  cold  or  hot,  perhaps  with- 
out even  a  blanket  to  sleep  on.  They  are  detained  days,  some- 
times weeks,  on  expense,  without  compensation  or  means  of 
sustenance,  while  their  families  perhaps  are  suffering  for  the 
v.  ant  of  their  aid,  and  their  own  private  concerns  are  necessari- 
ly neglected.  Being  summoned  without  any  previous  notice 
they  have  of  course  no  opportunity  to  arrange  their  affairs,  but 
m.ay  even  be  compelled  tu  leave  a  horse  or  waggon  standing  in 
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the  street  with  no  means  of  sending  it  home.  And  all  this  for- 
sooth because  one  man  perhaps  speaks  some  abusive  words  of 
another,  or  cuts  down  a  tree  upon  his  land,  or  kills  his  hogs,  or 
commits  some  of  those  innumerable  little  vexations  for  which 
men  so  often  engage  in  law  suits.  Let  it  be  remembered  too 
that  where  the  matter  in  issue  is  of  this  trifling  description  the 
jury  is  the  more  likely  to  disagree. 

If  this  system  were  now  proposed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  what  would  be  said  to  the  mover?  When 
we  call  ta  mind  the  fact  that  juries  differ  and  are  confined  at  al- 
most every  term  of  every  court  in  the  state  and  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  thing  more  vexatious;  and  we  cannot  forbear  expressing 
our  astonishment  that  a  proud,  free  people  should  have  so  long 
submitted  to  this  degrading  petty  despotism.  Independent  of 
the  severity  of  incarceration  for  any  length  of  time,  the  res- 
traints laid  on  jurymen  are  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  honorable 
men.  The  idea  of  being  restricted  in  the  liberty  of  locomotion, 
in  taking  necessary  refreshment,  and  freedom  of  colloquial  inter- 
course, is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  What  would  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals  say  if  they  were  required  to  be  locked 
up  without  nourishment,  until  they  unanimously  agreed  on 
questions  which  should  come  before  them?  And  what  ought  the 
world  to  say  of  a  legislature  that  would  require  it?  Would  there 
not  be  as  much  propriety  in  locking  up  the  members  of  the 
legislature  as  those  of  a  jury  until  they  should  be  unanimous  on 
questions  under  consideration?  Those  persons  who  serve  in 
the  legislature  often  serve  as  jurymen,  and  it  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  imprison  them  in  one  character  as  in  the  other. 

Even  with  our  present  prejudices  in  favor  of  existing  cus- 
toms, if  we  place  this  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view,  it  will  not 
fail  to  excite  indignation.  Suppose  an  act  were  passed  author- 
ising any  two  or  more  persons  having  a  difference  to  choose  ar- 
bitrators, with  liberty  to  lock  them  up  in  a  room  day  and  night 
until  they  should  unanimously  agree  on  an  award.  The  bare 
mention  of  such  a  thing  is  enough  to  make  all  exclaim  against 
it,  as  absurd  and  useless  tyranny:  yet  this  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  our  present  jury  regulations. 
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Waving  the  farther  consideration  of  the  hardship  of  impris- 
oning freemen,  who  are  guilty  of  no  offence,  other  inconvenien- 
ces attending  the  practice  deserve  our  notice.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  delay  and  expense.  Often  not  till  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  rarely  ever  until  they  have  been  days  confined,  are 
disagreeing  juries  discharged.  In  such  cases  other  juries  are 
Impanneled  to  try  the  same  cause  at  a  succeeding  term,  and 
should  they  also  differ  the  same  step  must  be  again  taken,  and 
so  on  almost  without  end.  No  less  than  six  juries  have  set  in 
one  case  recently  depending  in  an  adjoining  county.  In  this 
way  hundreds  and  thousands  of  causes  are  continued  from  term 
to  term  The  suit  remains  undecided,  the  parties  are  subject- 
ed to  heavy  expences  in  personal  attendance  and  in  paying  wit- 
nesses and  officers.  The  jurymen  also  in  civil  cases  are  put  to 
expense  in  supporting  themselves  whilst  attending  court;  and 
in  criminal  cases  considerable  disbursement  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth  takes  place  for  the  payment  of  jury  fees.  In  proof 
of  this,- three  juries  were  unable  to  agree  in  a  late  case  of  felony, 
and  we  have  a  recollection  of  seven  who  successively  attempted 
ed  to  decide  a  cause  tried  several  years  since.  As  a  conviction 
rarely  ever  takes  place  after  one  jury  has  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  decide  the  fate  of  a  criminal,  succeeding  trials  only 
serve  to  afford  occasions  for  young  lawyers  to  practice  speak- 
ing and  to  draw  money  from  the  treasury. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,   we  may  enumerate  a-> 
mong  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attending  this  manner  of 
treating  jurymen,  that  respectable  citizens  are  prevented  from 
pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  on  the  high  ways,  and  are 
induced  to  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  hiding,  to  avoid  being  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff.     But  compelling  jurors  by  duress  to 
accord  with  each  other  in  a  verdict  conduces  to  an  evil  of  a 
still  more  alarming  character.     It  affords  a  temptation  for  the 
commission  of  perjury.     In  order  to  be  released  they  majf  vio- 
late their  oaths,  and  may  find  a  verdict  against  their  consciences 
rather  than  remain  in  such  unpleasant  confinement.      This  is 
a  matter  of  high  importance.     Independent  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  offence  in  a  religious  point  of  view;  as  a  nation  of 
freemen,  who  are  aware  that  the  preservation  of  liberty  de- 
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pends  on  public  virtue,  we  should  in  our  political  regulations 
guard  against  those  measures  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  morality. 

All  who  reflect  on  this  subject  will  probably  admit  that  some- 
tiling1  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  here  spoken  of.  And 
when  we  ask  what  that  something  is,  the  answer  obviously  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  of  every  one,  that  in  this  republican 
government,  where  in  every  other  species  of  deliberative  as- 
sembly, a  majority  governs,  without  the  production  of  any  evil 
consequences,  a  majority  also  should  make  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  To  this  it'  may  be  objected  that  the  constitution  pre- 
sents an  obstacle.  The  provision  is  in  these  words:  "The  an- 
cient mode  of  triaf  by  jury  shall  be  held  sacred  and  the  right 
thereof  remain  inviolate."  To  determine  whether  this  is  really 
in  the  way  of  an  improvement  such  as  we  suggest,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  the  mode  of  trial  by  jury  now  in  use 
is  the  genuine  ancient  mode?  On  consulting  Blackstone,  vol.  3. 
page  357,  we  find  that  the  grand  assise,  or  great  jury  lor  the 
trial  of  rights  to  real  estate,  anciently  consisted  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, so  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second,  and  in  the 
Virginia  body  of  laws  it  is  provided  that  sixteen  persons  were 
required  for  the  trial  of  a  writ  of  right.* 

In  the  same  volume  of  Blackstone  we  also  find  that  a  jury  to 
try  an  attaint  was  composed  of  twenty  four  persons;  and  the 
same  author  furnishes  us  the  following  remarks: 

"Trials  were  frequently  also  by  jury;  for  whether  or  no  our 
juries  consisted  of  twelve  men  or  were  bound  to  a  strict  unan- 
imity yet  the  general  constitution  of  this  admirable  criterion  of 
truth  and  important  guardian  of  public  liberty,  we  owe  to  our 
saxon  ancestors.  Thus  stood  the  general  frame  of  our  polity 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion."  Blackstone's  Com.  v.  4 
p.  414.  ^ 

"The  necessity  of  a  total  unanimity  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  constitution*  At  least  in  the  nemba  or  jury  of  the  ancient 
goths  there  was  required  even  in  criminal  cases  only  the  con- 
sent of  the  major  part,  and  in  case  of  an  inequality  tne  defend- 
ant was  held  to  be  acquitted."     Id.  v.  3,  p.  376. 

"Anciently  where  a  foreigner  was  a  party  to  a  suit  one  half 
oi  the  jury  should  be  denisons."     Id.  vol.  4  p.  353. 

*Se:  Tucker',5  Blackstone,  aiid  Virginia  Lavs  Ed,  1795 p.  147. 
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Else  where  he  mentions  that  peremptory  challenges  of  ju  1 
rors  by  a  prisoner  Avere  limited  to  thirty -five.  By  our  statute, 
in  cases  of  treason,  twenty  four  only  can  be  challenged  and  in 
no  other  case  more  than  twenty. 

In  England  three  full  juries  were  summoned  to  serve  during 
the  whole  ter  r ,  and  were  paid  for  their  services.  In  this  state 
they  are  summoned  daily  from  among  the  by-standers,  to  serve 
during  the  day  only,  or  through  the  trial  of  a  single  cause,  and 
they  receive  no  wages  except  in  penal  cases.  In  England  a  ju- 
ry failing  to  agree  -were  carted  round  the  circuit  with  the  judge. 
Here  they  are  ischarged  by  the  adjournment  of  the  court  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

By  the  common  law  it  does  not  appear  that  any  peremp- 
tory challenges  were  allowed  in  civil  cases.     The  statute  of 
Kentucky  allows  in  such  actions,  a  challenge  of  one  fourth,  cf 
a  full  jury  without  assigning  any  cause. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  3d  the  practice  of  the  English 
courts,  before  whom  trials  involving  realty  were  had,  was  as 
follows: 

"There  often  happened  a  difference  of  opinion  between  th© 
jurors  in  which  case  the  court  used  as  it  was  called  to  afforce 
the  assise;  that  is,  others  according  to  the  number  of  dissenting 
Voices  were  added  to  the  major  part  of  the  assise;  and  if  they 
happened  to  agree,  their  verdict  was  held  good  and  the  dissent- 
ing jurors  were  to  be  amerced  quasi  pro  transgres&ione,  says 
Bracton  as  guilty  of  a  sort  of  offence  in  obstinately  maintaining 
a  difference  of  opinion."  Reeve's  history  of  the  English  Law, 
vol.  I  p.  330. 

Again: 

"There  was  some  little  variation  in  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  jurors  in  civil  cases.  The  method  of  effecting  unanimity 
among  jurors,  by  afforcing  the  assise,  as  mentioned  by  Glan- 
ville  and  Bracton,  was  not  in  some  measure  altered.  Fleta  lays 
it  down  for  law,  that  when  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  a- 
mong  the  jurors  it  was  at  the  election  of  the  judge  either  to  af- 
force the  assise  by  adding  others  till  twelve  were  found  who 
were  unanimous,  or  to  compel  the  assise  to  agree  among  them- 
selves by  directing  the  sheriff  to  keep  them  without  meat  or 
drink  until  they  all  agreed  in  their  verdict.  Another  method 
war*,  to  enter  the  verdict  of  the  major  and  lesser  part  of  the  ju- 
rors, and  then  judgment  was  given  ex  dicto  majoris  fiartis  ju* 
ratorum."    Id.  v.  2  p.  267- 
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This  was  at  a  time  when  the  science  of  law  had  made  a  great 
and  sudden  advancement — and  the  then  reigning  sovereign, 
Edward  I ,  has  since  been  styled  by  posterity  the  English  Justin- 
ian. 

These  authorities  have  been  looked  into  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain what  "was  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury,"  and  wheth_ 
er  the  regulations  relative  thereto  are  exactly  the  same  now  as 
they  formerly  were.  The  investigation  shews  variances  in  the 
number  of  the  jury,  the  extent  of  challenges,  the  manner  of 
summoning,  compensation,  term  of  service,  mode  of  treatment, 
and  as  to  the  necessity  of  unanimity.  Then  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  do  these  changes  violate  the  constitution?  If  so, 
they  are  all  void;  and  the  courts  should  disregard  the  legisla- 
tive acts  which  prescribe  them,  and  recur  to  the  ancient  mode, 
as  a  governing  rule.  They  should  require  the  sheriff  to  re- 
turn thirty  six  jurors  to  serve  during  the  term,  compel  the  liti- 
gants to  pay  them,  and  cause  sixteen  to  be  sworn  on  trials  touchy 
ing  realty.  But  if  there  is  no  infringement  of  the  constitution, 
then  other  alterations  may  be  made  ameliorating  the  system, 
provided  the  great  principles  and  essential  characteristics  of 
trial  by  jury  be  not  impaired. 

What  is  the  fair  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
provision?  Certainly  it  is  not  that  each  particular  ceremony  for- 
merly in  use  shall  still  remain.  It  is  merely  intended  that,  as 
a  shield  against  the  minions  and  creatures  of  government,  if  the 
reins  should  ever  happen  to  be  in  bad  hands,  the  citizen  when 
accused  should  ever  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by'  his  peers,  his 
fellow-men  whose  interests  may  be  like  his  own;  ^tnd  not  be 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  an  ambitious  judicial  officer,  climbing 
into  power  by  courting  ministerial  approbation  and  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  those  below  him  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great.  This  trial,  which  guarantees  to  each  indi- 
vidual his  personal  security  and  protection  against  all  violations 
except  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  some 
measure  of  his  own  election,  is  what  the  constitution  meant  to 
hold  sacred.  But  it  never  was  intended  that  every  minute  re- 
quisition, touching  the  ancient  method  of  conducting  jury  til- 
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als,  should  be  entailed  upon  us,  however  incompatible  they 
might  be  with  our  present  habits  and  manners.  Some  of  those 
regulations  cannot  now  be  complied  with.  Anciently  a  certain 
number  of  jurors  were  required  to  be  knights.  Shall  we  have 
no  jury  trials  until  we  manufacture  some  knights?  Anciently  a 
certain  portion  of  each  jury  must  behuodredors.  We  can  have 
no  such  jurors  now,  because  we  have  no  such  local  divisions. — 
Antiently  in  conti-oversies  where  foreigners  were  parties  half 
the  jurors  were  denisons.  We  have  no  denisons  now,  all  are 
aliens  or  citizens.  Anciently  the  judge  could,  on  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury,  have  them  carted  round  the  circuit  with  him. 
The  law  here  has  provided  no  means  to  furnish  a  cart  for  thi* 
purpose  and  no  funds  to  sustain  the  jury  whilst  so  honorably  con- 
ducted. Moreover  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  present  day 
are  not  in  the  same  humbly  complacent  condition  with  those  of 
the  ancient  villains.  Our  jurors  therefore  might  be  so  unruly  as 
not  to  submit  to  it,  and  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  elevate  them 
to  such  a  carriage  they  would  probably  lose  their  respect  for 
the  law  and  its  ministers,  and  display  some  unpleasant  contu* 
macy. 

The  strict  rule  isf,that  the  jury  are  to  be  allowed  neither  meat,, 
drink,  fire,  nor  candle  till  they  agree,  unless  by  permission  of 
the  judge.*  Suppose  the  case  of  a  jury  summoned  in  the  usual 
way,  from  among  the  bye-standers,  one  of  whom  should  be  S 
friend  of  a  party  in  the  cause.  Suppose  he  threw  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  sheriff,  that  he  might  he  empanneled,  with  the 
intention  of  serving  his  friend,  by  deciding  in  his  favor.  Ad- 
mit the  case  to  be  attended  with  little  doubt  or  difficulty,  that 
the  other  eleven  readily  concur,  the  twelfth  from  the  motive 
above  suggested  objects  to  the  verdict.  The  judge  somewhat 
provoked  at  the  jurors  for  not  agreeing,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  true  cause,  inforces  the  rule  rigidly,  orders  the  jury  to  be 
closely  confined  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  candle.  The  ob- 
jecting juror  having  anticipated  the  event  has  previously  laid  in 
a  stock  of  provision  and  is  in  no  danger  of  famishing.  The  re- 
maining eleven,  for  no   offence   are  doomed  to  suffer  hunger, 

*  In  those  good  old  times  perhaps  they  could  not  read,  therefore  no 
light  was  necessary,  even  in  the  night. 
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thirst,  cold,  and  imprisonment,  until  some  one  of  them,  impelled 
by  the  danger  of  famine,  can  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  sheriff; 
subject  however  afterwards  to  be  fined  for  his  offence.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  abominable  practices  can  now  legally  exist 
in  a  republic?  Will  the  enlightened  people  of  America  long 
submit  to  be  so  treated?  Did  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
mean  to  say  that  such  things  as  these  should  be  held  sacred?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Then  why  has  tne  evil  continued  so  long  in  exist- 
ence? Perhaps  it  is  because  prior  to  the  revolution  we  were  in 
the  situation  of  other  subjects  of  George  the  III.  and  his  prede- 
cessors, afraid  of  meddling  with  the  subject,  lest  too  much 
might  be  done,  and  moreover  we  could  not  of  ourselves  accom- 
plish the  object  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mother  govern- 
ment, and  since  the  establishment  of  American  Independence  it 
has  been  neglected,  probably  because  even  errors  became  sanc- 
tified by  long  continuance,  and  the  people  bear  great  evils  with 
which  thty  are  familiarised  by  habit,  more  patiently  than  small 
ones  which  are  novel.  Possibly  too  that  portion  of  society  who 
chiefly  lead  in  revising,  framing  and  enacting  laws,  we  mean  the 
lawyers,  ^iot  being  directly  affected,  have  not  thought  ol  it,  and 
those  who  ^re  subject  to  the  inconvenience,  not  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  know  not  the  means  of 
correction. 

At  present  being  Caught  on  a  jury  is  a  matter  of  g¥eat  dread 
and  when  persons  are  summoned  they  practice  innumerable 
little  evasive  arts  to  escape.  Would  this  be  the  case  if  they  knew 
that  so  soon  as  the  cause  was  tried  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  put  the  vote  and  bring  into  court  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority as  their  verdict?  Who  then  would  refuse  to  be  a  juror? 
Could  not  the  court  have  the  best  qualified  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ty  serving  with  cheerfulness?  Would  not  the  juries  generally 
be  more  respectable  than  they  are  at  present? 

The  oppression  of  our  present  system  might  have  been  pa- 
tiently borne  for  yet  a  longer  period,  had  not  its  inconveniences 
been  recently  multiplied  and  extended  by  the  passage  of  the 
"riot  act,"  which  authorises  justices  to  summon  juries  to  in- 
quire into  the  breaches  of  the  peace,  of  the  act  permitting  ma- 
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gistrates  to  employ  juries  in  their  weekly  courts,  and  the  statute 
for  the  protection  of  sheriffs  and  constables,  allowing  them  to 
empannel  juries  to  try  the  disputed  right  to  property  which  may 
have  been  taken  in  execution.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
several  laws,  together  with  those  heretofore  enacted  requiring 
juries  for  the  superior  courts,  the  citizens  residing  or  doing  bu- 
siness near  the  court  houses  are  in  perpetual  requisition,  and  as 
each  of  these  subordinate  tribunals  has  the  power,  equally  with 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  to  confine  disagreeing  juries, 
were  they  all  to  exercise  this  authority  strictly,  the  situation  of 
the  residents  of  towns  would  be  intolerable.  In  justice  to  their 
worships,  the  magistrates,  it  must  however  be  admitted  that 
they  administer  the  law  in  this  particular  in  moderation.  As 
to  those  potent  personages  the  constables,  they  are  so  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  new  dignity  in  playing  judge  on 
those  occasions  and  deciding  points  of  law  that  they  do  not 
think  of  exercising  the  little  "brief  authority"  with  which  they 
are  clothed  by  confining  the  jury.  It  is  a  matter  of  interesting 
speculation  what  would  twelve  respectable  persons  do,  if  lock- 
ed up  by  his  high  mightiness  the  constable? 

If  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  law  on  this  subject 
be  correct  and  the  facts  be  truly  stated,  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
is,  not  only  that  the  present  rule  requiring  an  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  jury  is  objectionable,  but  that  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  provision 
which  requires  "the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury"  to  be  pre- 
served, inasmuch  as  the  really  ancient  mode,  as  Black- 
stone  and  Reeves  informed  us,  did  not  require  unanimity. — 
Would  it  not  then  accord  with  the  constitution  to  say  that  the 
jury  should  consist  of  thirteen,  fifteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty-£ve, 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  should  decide. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  mode  of  treating  jurors 
when  summoned.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  we  will  sub- 
join, that  Should  the  legislature  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion with  a  view  to  an  amelioration,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider whether  the  mode  ol  summoning  jurors  be  not  also  ex- 
ceptionable.    They  arc  taken  daily  from  the  bye-standers,  Of- 
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ten  attendants  on  the  court  are  not  numerous,  and  those  present 
are  probably  interested  in  the  case  about  to  be  tried  or  related 
in  some  way  to  the  parties.  Frequently  also  they  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  capacity  equal  to  the  investigation  and  correct  deter- 
mination of  matters  at  all  complicated:  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  small  portion  of  intellect  they  possess,  is  lessened 
by  intemperance.  Indeed  it  is  i-arely  otherwise  than  inconven- 
ient for  a  juror,  to  be  summoned  thus  precipitately  because  no 
time  can  be  afforded  him  to  arrange  his  private  affairs.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  if  men  of  capacity  and  standing  were 
notified  weeks  prior  to  the  court,  and  required  to  serve  during 
the  term?  In  this  way  the  most  intelligent  men  could  be  se- 
lected, and  suborned  jurors  would  not  be  so  likely  to  get  into 
the  box.  Nor  would  it  be  so  offensive  or  inconvenient  to  ju- 
rors themselves.  They  would  make  such  a  disposition  of  their 
inidividual  concerns  as  would  enable  them  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  to  the  public  service.  It  would  greatly  promote  too 
the  dispatch  of  business.  Previous  intelligence  and  a  con- 
tinuance during  the  term  would  teach  jurymen  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business. 

To  this  and  similar  propositions  the  expense  attending  them 
has  been  mentioned  as  an  objection.  But  in  reply  it  may  be 
said  that  almost  every  man  would  rather  serve  his  turn  once  or 
twice  a  year  even  without  I  compensation  than  to  be  constantly 
liable  to  the  vexation  of  being  summoned  unprepared  whenever 
he  shows  his  face  in  the  streets.  But  even  if  jurors  were  paid, 
the  objection  is  hardly  worth  consideration.  Litigation  in  this 
country  is  not  expensive,  except  by  delay.  If  there  be  many 
witnesses  attending  and  the  cause  be  often  continued  the  cost 
must  be  considerable;  but  if  it  be  quickly  dispatched  the  addi-< 
tidnal  charge  of  a  few  dollars  for  the  jury  would  not  amount  to 
a  "sale  or  denial  of  justice."  Each  juryman  might  be  allowed 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  verdict  and  the  expense  would  not  be 
fdt.  But  whether  paid  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  the  citizens 
generally  would  prefer  to  the  present  system  being  summoned 
a  considerable  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  court, 
serving  during  the  term,  and  then  enjoying  a  reasonable  exemp- 
tion afterwards.  H. 

15 
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An  extract  from  the  itinerary  of  u  gentleman  passing  north- 
ward through  the  valley  of  Virginia  to  Frederick  town  in 
Maryland,  dated  May  8th  1818. 
"At  noon  I  found  myself  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  Pc» 
tomac  and  the  Shenandoah,  looking  down  that  passage  through 
the  Blue  ridge  which  has  been  so  celebrated  among  poets,  paint- 
ers, and  philosophers.  My  position  commanded  all  the  most 
interesting  points  in  the  scene.  On  my  right  was  the  Shenan- 
doah, on  my  left  the  Potomac,  directly  before  me  the  rapids, 
and  the  river  united  below  them.  On  one  side  was  the  Virgi- 
nian cliff,  and  on  the  other,  by  iar  the  most  rude  and  awful  of 
the  two,  the  Maryland  bluff.  At  my  feet  was  the  village  with  its 
bouses,  stores,  gardens,  armouries,  mills,  factories,  bustle,  and 
smoke.  The  noise  of  the  ferrymen  in  half  a  dozen  flats;  the 
loud  and  loquacious  boatmen  taking  in  loads  from  the  mills, 
or  departing  for  the  towns  below;  the  cracking  of  whips  and 
the  mingling  of  voices  among  the  wagoners  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  hill,  which  to  day  was  thronged  and  covered  with 
confusion;  .completed  the  variety  of  the  place.  It  was  quite 
unexpected  to  me  that  flat  boats,  filled  with  barrels  of  flour,  are 
actually  able  to  descend  the  rapids  of  this  famous  pass,  and  dip 
little  or  no  water.  Three  went  on  while  I  was  there,  and  I  saw 
the  boats  and  the  crews  safe  upon  the  smooth  stream  below.  The 
passage  however  is  not  always  free  from  danger  or  misfortune. 
One  boat  was  cast  away  last  week  against  a  rock.  While  we 
were  crossing  the  river  just  above  the  rapids,  the  driver  of  the 
stage  told  us  that  his  leaders  jumped  out  of  the  boat  ten  days 
since,  and  were  With  great  difficulty  saved. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  overdrawn  the  effect,  produced  upon  the 
spectator  by  the  rivers  and  their  junction,  while  he  has  not  said 
enough  of  the  land  scenery.  Neither  the  Potomac  nor  the 
Shenandoah  is  as  large  as  I  anticipated,  nor  is  there  any  vio- 
lence or  impatience  to  get  through  the  mountain.  The  idea  is 
scarcely  suggested  that  they  have  been  chafed  by  any  delay  in 
finding  a  passage.  Rapids  can  have  no  terror  nor  sublimity, 
which  allow  scows  or  flats,  the  worst  kind  of  boat  for  difficult 
waters,  to  go  loaded  and  free.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  a  fine  current  meets  with  a  few  rocks  of  a  moderate  size> 
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and  dashes  round  them  with  an  audible  murmur,  without  pro- 
ducing any  considerable  excitement^  and  much  less  astonish- 
ment.  But  the  land  scenery  is  quite  magnificent,  and  fully 
compensates  the  traveller  for  his  disappointment  in  the  water. 
The  Maryland  bluff  is  extremely  craggy,  steep,  and  high.  The 
rocks  are  piled  upon  each  other  to  a  fearful  elevation,  and  the 
fast  masses  at  top  project  over  those  which  support  them  at  the 
bottom.  The  inaccessible  trees  are  filled  with  the  nests  ofbirds, 
which  are  sporting  over  the  precipice.  Immense  fragments 
of  stone  are  heaped  at  the  base,  and  climb  very  high  against 
the  side  of  the  ledge.  Under  many  of  the  shelving  portions  of 
the  rock  are  built  the  hovels  of  laboring  people,  who  sleep  there 
as  insensibly  as  if  alternate  heat  and  frost,  rain  and  sun,  would 
never  crumble  stone  and  precipitate  its  dismembered  parts. 

On  the  Virginia  shore  the  mountain,  though  less  steep  and 
high,is  grand  and  interesting.  The  end  branches  into  a  number  of" 
spurs,and  gives  you  a  good  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  strata  of 
stone  and  earth,  while  the  rudeness  and  baldness  of  this  part  are 
happily  contrasted  with  the  farms  and  houses  upon  the  top.  On 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  are  paths  and  troughs,  down-  which  wood 
is  continually  thrown  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  it  is  receiv- 
ed by  boats.  The  point  of  land  between  the  two  rivers  is  high 
and  beautiful.  Steps  are  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
which  I  descended  rather  than  to  continue  in  the  carriage.  Af- 
ter we  crossed  the  Potomac,  we  rode  along  its  bank  four  or  five 
miles  upon  stones  of  the  worst  description,  and  in  mud  and  sand 
of  the  most  difficult  kind  for  wheels.  We  met  and  overtook 
several  wagons,  which  were,  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
wagoners,  stalled.  There  is  always  an  overflow  of  the  v'wt' 
upon  this  road  in  the  spring,  and  the  earth  is  washed  away  in 
some  places,  and  mud  or  quicksand  deposited  in  others.  For 
a  considerable  distance  the  mountain  comes  so  full  upon  the 
Potomac  as  to  force  us  to  ride  in  the  stream  up  to  the  axles  of 
the  stage  in  water,  jolting  and  tilting  upon  rocks,  which  neither 
the  driver  nor  the  horses  can  see,  and  where  it  would  be  not  a. 
little  hazardous  to  overset."  v.*. 
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NEW  <TALE§  OF  MY  LANDLORD.' 

We  introduce  to  our  readers,  eome  extracts  from  a  new  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Scott,  for  we  think  it  pretty  evident  that  the  au- 
thor can  be  no  one  else.  Proof  to  be  sure  sufficient  has  been 
found  to  identify  the  propriety  of  these  exquisite  works  with  va-> 
rious  literarypersonages,  just  as  many  suppose  the  fact  was  estab- 
lished of  De  Lolme's  having  written  Junius  probably  from  the 
knowledge  that,  being  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  write  the  En- 
glish idiom,  and  was  not  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letters.  Public  curiosity  and  interest  seem  to  be 
continued  successfully  by  this  device  of  the  author,  and  if  it  be 
Mr.  Scott,  it  is  probably  sad  experience  that  has  thus  tho- 
roughly taught  him  that  literary  patronage  is  more  mutable 
and  capricious  in  its  favors  than  the  most  unprincipled  beauty. 
We  may  probably  give,  at  another  time  and  at  a  period  of  great- 
er leisure,  some  analysis  of  the  former  and  present  works  of 
the  writer.  At  this  moment  we  shall  only  observe,,  that  our 
critical  concurrence  should  not  be  wanting  were  it  necessary  to 
their  success.  We  have  also  in  our  possession  an  interesting 
letter  from  an  American,  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  inter- 
view last  winter  with  Mr.  Scott,  from  which  we  may  make  some 
extracts  at  a  future  time. 

In  making  these  quotations  we  are  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  a  new  wock,  which  they 
may  not  generally  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing. 

"The  roar  of  the  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the 
cliffs,  on  the  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-eagle, 
the  founder  of  the  fortalice  had  perched  his  eyry.  The  pale 
moon,  which  had  hitherto  been  contending  with  flitting  clouds, 
;now  shone  out,  and  gave  them  a  view  of  the  solitary  and  naked 
tower,  situated  on  a  projecting  cliff  that  beetled  on  the  German 
ocean.  On  three  sides  the  rock  was  precipitous;  on  the  fourth, 
which  was  that  toward  the  land,  it  had  been  originally  fenced  by 
an  artificial  ditch  and  drawbridge,  but  the  latter  was  broken 
down  and  ruinous,  and  the  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  so 
as  to  allow  passage  for  a  horseman  into  the  narrow  court-yard, 
encircled  on  two  sides  Avith  low  offices  and  stables,  partly  ruin- 
ous, and  closed  on  the  landward  front  by  a  low  embattled  wall, 
while  the  remaining  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  occupied  by 
the  tower  itself,  which,  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  grayish 
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stone*  stood  glimmering  in  the  moon  light,  like  the  sheeted 
spectre  of  some  huge  giant.  A  wilder,  or  more  disconsolate, 
dwelling,  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive.  The  sombrous 
and  heavy  sound  of  the  billows,  successively  dashing  against 
the  rocky  beach  at  a  profound  distance  beneath,  was  to  the  ear 
what  the  landscape  was  to  the  eye — a  symbol  of  unvaried  and 
monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmingled  with  horror. 

Although  the  night  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  sign 
of  living  inhabitant  about  this  forlorn  abode,  excepting  that 
one,  and  only  one,  of  the  narrow  and  staunchelled  windows 
which  appeared  at  irregular  heights  and  distances  in  the  walls 
of  the  building,  showed  a  small  glimmer  of  light. 

'There,'  s-vid  Ravenswood,  'sits  the  only  male  domestic  that 
remains  to  the  house  of  Ravenswood;  and  it  is  well  that  he  does 
remain  there,  since  otherwise,  we  had  little  hope  to  find  either 
light  or  fire.  But  follow  me  cautiously;  the  road  is  narrow, 
and  admits  only  one  horse  hi  front.' 

In  effect,  the  path  led  along  a  kind  of  isthmus,  at  the  penin- 
sular extremity  of  which  the  tower  was  situated,  with  that  ex- 
clusive attention  to  strength  and  security  in  preference  to  every 
circumstance  of  convenience,  which  dictated  to  the  Scotish 
barons  the  choice  of  their  situations,  as  well  as  their  style  of 
building. 

By  adopting  the  cautious  mode  of  approach  recommended 
t>y  the  wild  hold,  they  entered  the  court-yard  in  safety.  But  it 
was  long  ere  the  efforts  of  Ravenswood,  though  loudly  exerted 
by  knocking  at  the  low-browed  entrance,  and  repeated  shouts  to 
Caleb  to  open  the  gate  and  admit  them,  received  any  an- 
swer. 'The  old  man  must  be  departed,'  he  began  to  say,  'or 
fallen  into  some  fit;  for  the  noise  I  have  made  would  have  wak- 
ed the  seven  sleepers.' 

At  length  a  timid  and  hesitating  voice  replied, — .'master- 
master  of  Ravenswood,  is  it  you?' 

'Yes,  it  is  I,  Caleb;  open  the  door  quickly.' 

'But  it  is  you  in  very  blood  and  body?  For  I  would  sooner 
face  fifty  devils  as  my  master's  ghaist,  or  even  his  wraith, — 
wherefore  aroint  ye,  if  ye  were  ten  times  my  master,  unless  ye 
come  in  bodily  shape,  lith  any  limb.' 

'It  is  I,  you  old  fool,'  answered  Ravenswood,  'in  bodily  shape, 
and  alive,  save  that  I  am  half  dead  with  cold.' 

The  light  at  the  upper  window  disappeared,  and  glancing  from, 
loop-hole  to  loop-hole  in  slow  succession,  gave  intimation  that 
the  bearer  was  in  the  act  ofdescending,  with  great  deliberation,  a 
winding  stair-case  occupying  one  of  the  turrets  which  graced 
the  angles  of  the  old  tower.  The  tardiness  of  his  descent  ex- 
tracted some  exclamations  of  impatience  from  Ravenswood, 
and  several  oaths  from  his  iess  patient  and  more  mercurial  com- 
panion.    Caleb  again  paused  ere  he  unbolted  the  door,  and 
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ence  more  aske«^,  if  they  were  men  of  mould  that  demanded  en« 
trance  at  this  time  of  night? 

Were  I  near  you,  you  old  fool,'  said  Bucklaw,  'I  would  give 
you  sufficient  proofs  of  my  bodily  condition.' 

'Open  the  gate,  Caleb,'  said  his  master,  in  a  more  soothing 
fone,  partly  from  his  regard  to  the  ancient  and  faithful  senes- 
chal, partly  perhaps  because  he  thought  that  angry  words? 
would  be  thrown  away,  so  long  as  Caleb  had  a  stout  iron- 
clenched  oaken  door  betwixt  his  person  and  the  speakers. 

At  length  Caleb,  with  a  trembling  hand,  undid  the  bars,  open- 
ed the  heavy  door,  and  stood  before  them,  exhibiting  his  thin 
gray  hairs,  bald  forehead,  and  sharp  high  features,  illuminated 
by  a  quivering  lamp  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  shad- 
ed and  protected  its  flame  with  the  other.  The  timorous  cour- 
teous glance  which  he  threw  around  him — the  effect  of  the  par- 
tial light  upon  his  white  hair  and  illumined  features,  might  have 
made  a  good  painting;  but  our  travellers  were  too  impatient  for 
security  against  the  rising  storm,  to  permit  them  to  indulge 
themselves  in  studying  the  picturesque.  'Is  it  you,  my  dear 
master?  is  it  yourself  indeed?'  exclaimed  the  old  domestic.  'I 
am  wae  ye  suld  hae  stude  waiting  at  your  ain  gate,  but  wha  wad 
hacthought  o'  seeing  ye  sae  sune,  and  a  strange  gentleman  with 
a — (here  he  exclaimed  apart  as  it  were,  and  to  some  inmate  of 
the  tower,  in  a  voice  not  meant  to  be  heard  by  those  in  the 
court) — Mysie — Mysie,  woman,  stir  for  dear  life  and  get  the 
fire  mended;  take  the  auld  three-legged  stool,  ony  that's  readi- 
est that  will  make  a  lowe — I  doubt  we  are  but  puirly  provided, 
no  expecting  ye  this  some  mohs,  when  doubtless  ye  wad  hae 
"been  received  conform  till  your  rank,  as  guide  right  is;  but  na- 
theless' 

'Natheless,  Caleb,'  said  the  master,  'we  must  have  our  hors- 
es put  up,  and  ourselves  too,  the  best  way  we  can.  I  hope  you 
are  not  sorry  to  see  me  sooner  than  you  expected?' 

'Sorry,  my  lord! — I  am  sure  ye  sail  aye  be  my  lord  wi'  hon- 
est folk,  as  your  noble  ancestors  hae  been  these  three  hundred 
years,  and  never  asked  a  whig's  leave. — Sorry  to  see  the  lord  of 
Ravenswood  at  ane  o'  his  ain  castles! — (Then  again  apart  to  his 
•unseen  associate  behind  the  screen) — Mysie,  kill  the  brood-hen 
without  thinking  twice  on  it;  let  them  care  that  come  ahint. — 
No  to  say  its  our  best  dwelling,'  he  added,  turning  to  Bucklaw, 
<but  just  a  strength  for  the  lord  of  Ravenswood  to  flee  until, — 
that  is,  no  to  fee,  but  to  retreat  until  in  troublous  times,  like  the 
present,  when  it  was  ill  convenient  for  him  to  live  farther  in 
the  country -in  only  of  his  better  and  mair  principal  manors;  but, 
for  its  antiquity,  maist  folks  think  that  the  outside  of  Wolf's 
Crag  is  worthy  of  a  large  perusal.' 

'And  you  are  determined  we  shall  have  time  to  make  it'  said 
Ravenswood,  somewhat  amused  with  the  shifts  the  old  man  used 
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lo  detain  them  without  doors,  uritil  his  confederate  Mysie  had 
made  her  preparations  within. 

'O,  never  mind  the  outside  of  the  house,  my  good  friend,'  said 
Bucklaw;  'let's  see  the  inside,  and  let  our  horses  see  the  stable, 
that's  all.' 

'O  yes,  sir — ay,  sir — unquestionably,  sir,-r— my  lord  and  ony 
of  his  honourable  companions' 

'But  our  horses,  my  old  friend — our  horses;  they  will  be  dead- 
foundered  by  standing  here  in  the  cold  after  riding  hard,  and 
mine  is  too  good  to  be  spoiled;  therefore,  once  more,  our  hor- 
ses,' exclaimed  Bucklaw. 

'True — ay — your  horses*- — yes — I  will  call  the  grooms;'  and 
sturdily  did  Caleb  roar  till  the  old  tower  rung  again, — 'John — 
William — Saunders! — The  lads  are  gane  out,  or  sleeping,'  he 
observed,  after  pausing  for  an  answer,  which  he  knew  that  he 
had  no  human  chance  of  receiving.  'A'  gaes  wrang  when  the 
master's  out  bye;  but  I'll  take  careo'  your  cattle  mysell.' 

'I  think  you  had  better,'  said  Ravenswood,  'otherwise  I  see 
little  chance  of  their  being  attended  to  at  all.' 

'Whisht,  my  lord, — whisht,  for  God's  sake,'  said  Caleb,, in  an 
imploring  tonej  and  apart  to  his  master;  'if  ye  dinna  regard  your 
ain  credit,  think  on  mine;  we'll  hae  hard  eneugh  wark  to  make 
a  decent  night  o't,  wi'  a'  the  lies  I  can  tell.' 

'Well,  well,  never  mind,'  said  his  master;  'go  to  the  stable.' 
There  is  hay  and  corn^  I  trust?' 

'Ou  ay,  plenty  of  hay  and  corn;'  this  was  uttered  boldly  and 
aloud,  and,  in  a  lower  tone,  'there  was  some  half  fous*o'  aits,  and 
some  taits  o'  meadow-hay,  left  after  the  burial.' 

'Very  well,'  said  Ravenswood,  taking  the  lamp  from  his  do-, 
mestic's  unwilling  hand,  'I  will  show  the  stranger  up  stairs  my-' 
self.' 

'I  canna  think  o'  that  my  lord; — if  ye  wad  but  hae  five  muni 
vtes,  or  ten  minutes,  or,  at  maist,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pa- 
tience^ and  look  at  the  fine  moonlight  prospect  of  the  Bass, 
and  North-Berwick  Law  till  I  sort  the  horses,  I  would  mar- 
shal ye  up,  as  reason  is  ye  suld  be  marshalled,  your  lordship 
and  your  honourable  visitor.  And  I  hae  lockit  up  the  siller  can- 
dlesticks, and  the  lamp  is  not  fit'- 

'It  will  do  very  well  in  the  mean  time,'  said  Ravenswood,  'and 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  for  want  of  light  in  the  stable,  for,  i 
I  recollect,  half  the  roof  is  off.' 

'Very  true,  my  lord,'  replied  the  trusty  adherent,  and  with 
ready  wit  instantly  added,  'and  the  lazy  sclater  loons  have  nev- 
er come  to  put  it  on  a'  this  while,  your  lordship.' 

'If  I  were  disposed  to  jest  at  the  calamities  of  my  house,'  said 
Ravenswood,  as  he  led  the  way  up  stairs,  'poor  old  Caleb  would 
furnish  me  with  ample  means.  His  passion  consists  in  repre- 
senting things  about  our  miserable  menage,  not  as  they  are,  but 
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as,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have 
been  often  diverted  by  the  poor  wretch's  expedients  to  supply 
what  he  thought  was  essential  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  and 
his  still  more  generous  apologies  for  the  want  of  those  articles 
for  which  his  ingenuity  could  discover  no  substitute.  But 
though  the  tower  is  none  of  the  largest,  I  shall  have  some  trou- 
ble without  him  to  find  the  apartment  in  which  there  is  a  fire.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hall.  'Here,  at 
least,'  he  said,  'there  is  neither  hearth  nor  harbour.' 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  desolation.  A  large  vaulted  room, 
the  beams  of  which,  combined  like  those  of  Westminster-Hall, 
were^rudely  carved  at  the  extremities,  remaining  nearly  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  had  been  left  after  the  entertainment  at  Al- 
lan lord  Ravenswood's  funeral.  Overturned  pitchers,  and  black 
jacks,  and  pewter  stoups,  and  flagons,  still  cumbered  the  large 
oaken  table;  glasses,  those  more  perishable  implements  of  con- 
vivialty,  many  of  which  had  been  voluntarily  sacrificed  by  the 
guests  in  their  enthusiastic  pledges  to  favourite  toasts;  strewed 
the  stone  floor  with  their  fragments.  As  for  the  articles  of  plate, 
lent  lor  the  purpose  by  friends  and  kinsfolks,  those  had  been 
carefully  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  ostentatious  display  of  festivi- 
ty, equally  unnecessary  and  strangely  timed,  had  been  made  and 
ended.  Nothing,  in  short,  remained  that  indicated  wealth;  all 
the  signs  were  those  of  recent  wastefulness,  and  present  desola- 
tion. The  black  cloth  hangings,  which,  on  the  late  mournful 
occasion,  replaced  the  tattered  motheaten  tapestries,  had  been 
partly  pulled  down,  and,  dangling  from  the  wall  in  irregular  fes- 
toons, disclosed  the  rough  stone-work  of  the  building,  unsmooth- 
•ed  either  by  plaster  or  hewn  stone.  The  seats  thrown  down,  or 
left  in  disorder,  intimated  the  careless  confusion  which  had  con- 
cluded the  mournful  revel.  'This  room,'said  Ravenswood, 
holding  up  Ihe  lamp — -'this  room,  Mr.  Hayston,  was  riotous 
when  it  should  have  been  sad;  jit  is  a  just  retribution  that  it 
•should  now  be  sad  when  it  ought  to  bz  cheerful.' 

They  left  this  disconsolate  apartment,  and  went  up  stairs, 
where,  after  opening  one  or  two  do.^rs  in  vain,  Ravenswood  led 
the  way  into  a  little  matted  anti-room,  in  which,  to  their  great 
joy,  they  found  a  tolerably  good  fire,  which  Mysie,  by  some  such 
expedient  as  Caleb  had  suggested,  had  supplied  with  a  reason- 
able quantity  of  fuel.  Glad  at  the  heart  to  see  more  of  comfort 
than  the  castle  had  yet  seemed  to  offer,  Bucklaw  rubbed  his 
hands  heartily  over  the  fire,  and  now  listened  with  more  compla- 
cence to  the  apologies  which  the  master  of  Ravenswood  offer- 
ed. 'Comfort,'  he  says,  'I  cannot  provide  for  you,  for  I  have 
it  not  for  myself;  it  is  long  since  these  walls  have  known  it.  Shel- 
ter and  safety,  I  think,  I  can  promise  you.' 

'Excellent  matters,  master,'  replied  Bucklaw,  'and,  with  a 
mouthful  of  food  and  wine,  positively  all  I  ca«  require  to-night/ 
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<I  fear,'  said  the  master,  'your  supper  will  be  a  poor  one;  I 
hear  the  matter  in  discussion  betwixt  Caleb  and  Mysie.  Poor 
Baldersion  is  something  deaf,  amongst  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, so  that  much  of  what  he  means  should  be  spoken  aside, 
is  overheard  by  the  whole  audience,  and  especially  by  those 
from  whom  be  is  most  anxious  to  conceal  his  private  manoeu- 
vres— Hark!' 

They  listened  and  heard  the  old  domestic's  voice  in  conversa* 
tion  with  Mysie  to  the  following  effect.  'Just  make  the  best 
o't,  mak  the  best  o't,  woman;  it's  easy  to  put  a  fair  face  on  ony 
thing.' 

'But  the  auld  brood-hen? — she'll  be  as  taugh  as  bow-strings 
and  bend-leather.' 

'Say  yc  made  a  mistake— ^say  ye  made  a  mistake,  Mysie,'  re- 
plied the  faithful  seneschal,  in  a  soothing  and  undertoned  voice; 
'tak  it  a'  on  yoursel?  never  let  the  credit  o'  the  house  suffer.' 

'But  the  brood-hen,'  remonstrated  Mysie, — 'ou,  she's  sitting 
some  prate  aneath  the  dais  in  the  hall,  and  I  am  feared  to  gae  in 
the  dark  for  the  bogle;  and  if  I  didna  see  the  bogle,  I  could  as 
ill  see  the  hen,  for  it's  pit  mirk,  and  there's  no  another  light  in 
the  house,  save  that  b.essed  lamp  whilk  the  master  has  in  his 
ain  hand.  And  if  I  had  the  hen,  she's  to  pu',  and  to  draw,  and 
to  dress;  how  can  I  do  that,  and  them  setting  by  the  only  fire 
we  have?' 

'Weel,  wee!,  Mysie,'  said  the  butler,  'bide  ye  there  a  wee,  and 
I'll  try  to  get  the  lamp  wiled  away  frae  them.' 

Accordingly,  Caleb  Baiderston  entered  the  apartment,  little 
aware  that  so  much  of  his  bye-play  had  been  audible  there. 
'Well,  Caleb,  my  old  friend,  is  there  any  chance  of  supper?'  said 
the  master  of  Ravenswood. 

'■Chance  of  supper,  your  lordship?'  said  Caleb  with  an  empha- 
sis of  strong  scorn  at  the  implied  doubt, — 'How  should  there  be 
ony  question  of  that,  and  Ave  in  your  lordship's  house? — Chance 
of  supper,  indeed! — But  ye'll  no  be  for  butcher-meat?  There's 
walth  o'  fat  poultry,  ready  either  for  spit  or  brander — The  fat 
capon,  Mysie,'  he  added,  calling  out  as  boldly  as  if  such  a  thing 
had  been  in  existence.  ^ 

'Quite  unnecessary,'  said  Bucklaw,  who  deemed  himself 
bound  in  courtesy  to  relieve  some  part  of  the  anxious  butler's 
perplexity,  'if  you  have  any  thing  cold,  or  a  morsel  of  bread.' 

'The  best  ot  bannocks!'  exclaimefd  Caleb,  much  relieved;, 
'and  for  cauld  meat,  a'  that  we  hae  is  cauld  aneugh — howbeit 
maist  ot  the -cauld  meat  and  pastry  was  gi'en  to  the  poor  folk 
after  the  ceremony  of  interment,  as  gude  reason  was;  never- 
thelees' 

'Come,  Caleb,'  said  the  master  of  Ravenswood,  'I  must  cut 
this  matter  short.  This  is  the  young  laird  of  Bucklawj  he  is 
under  hiding,  an/1  therefore  you  know' — ■*- 

16 
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<He'll  be  nae  nicer  than  your  loi\lship's  honour,  I'se  warrant,' 
answered  Caleb,  cheerfully,  with  a  nod  of  intelligence;  'I  ani 
sorry  that  the  gentleman  is  under  distress,  but  I  am  blyth  that 
he  canna  say  muckle  again  our  house-keeping,  for  I  believe 
his  ain  pinches  may  match  ours — no  that  we  are  pinched,  thank 
God,'  he  added,  retracting  the  admission  which  he  had  made  in 
his  first  burst  of  joy,  'but  nae  doubt  we  are  waur  aff  than  we  hae 
been,  or  suld  be.  And  for  eating, — what  signifies  telling  a  lie? 
there's  just  the  hinder  end  of  the  mutton  ham  that  has  been  but 
three  times  on  the  table,  and  the  nearer  the  bane  the  sweeter,  as 
your  honours  weel  ken;  and — there's  the  heel  of  the  ewe  milk 
kebbuck,  wi'  a  bit  of  nice  butter,  and — and — and  that's  a'  that's 
to  trust  to.  And  with  great  alacrity  he  produced  his  slender 
stock  of  provisions,  and  placed  them  with  much  formality  upon 
a  small  round  table  betwixt  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  not 
deterred  either  by  the  homely  quality  or  limited  quantity  of  the 
repast  from  doing  it  full  justice.  Caleb  in  the  mean  while  wait- 
ed on  them  with  grave  oflhciousness,  as  if  anxious  to  make  up, 
by  his  own  respectful  assiduity,  for  the  want  of  all  other  atten- 
dance. 

But  alas!  how  little  on  such  occasions  can  form,  however  an- 
xiously and  scrupulously  observed,  supply  the  lack  of  substan- 
tial fare!  Bucklaw,  who  had  eagerly  eat  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  thrice  sacked  mutton  ham,  now  began  to  demand  ale. 

'I  wadna  just  presume  to  recommend  our  ale,'  said  Caleb; 
<the  maut  was  ill  made,  and  there  was  awfu'  thunner  last  week; 
but  siccan  water  as  the  tower  well  has,  ye'll  seldom  see,  Buck- 
law,  and  that  I'se  engage  for.' 

'But  if  your  ale  is  bad  you  can  let  us  have  some  wine,'  said 
Bucklaw,  making  a  grimace  at  the  mention  of  the  pure  element 
"Which  Caleb  so  earnestly  recommended. 

'Wine!'  answered  Caleb  undauntedly,  eneugh  of  wine;  it  was, 
but  twa  days  syne — waes  me  for  the  cause — there  was  as  much 
drunk  in  this  house  as  would  have  floated  a  pinnace.  There 
never  was  lack  of  wine  at  Wolf's  Crag.' 

'Do  fetch  us  some  then,'  said  his  master,  'instead  of  talking 
about  it'     And  Caleb  boldly  departed. 

Every  expended  butt  in  the  old  cellar  did  he  set  atilt  and 
shake  with  the  desperate  expectation  of  collecting  enough  of 
the  grounds  of  claret  to  fill  the  large  pewter  measure  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  Alas!  each  had  been  too  devoutly  drained: 
and,  with  all  the  squeezing  and  manoeuvring  which  his  craft  as 
a  butler  suggested,  he  could  only  collect  about  half  a  quart  that 
seemed  presentable.  Still,  however,  Caleb  was  too  good  a  gen- 
eral to  t  enounce  the  field  without  a  stratagem  to  cover  his  re- 
treat. He  undauntedly  threw  down  an  empty  flagon,  as  if  he 
had  stumbled  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment;  called  upon 
Mysie  to  ^ipe  up  the  wine  tnat  had  never  been  spilt,  and  plac- 
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ing  the  other  vessel  on  the  table,  hoped  there  was  still  enough 
left  for  their  honours.  There  was  indeed;  for  even  Bucklaw,  a 
sworn  friend  to  the  grape,  found  no  encouragement  to  renew  his 
first  attack  upon  the  vintage  of  Wolf's  Crag,  but  contented 
himself,  however  reluctantly,  with  a  draught  of  fair  water.  Ar- 
rangements were  now  made  for  his  repose;  and  as  the  secrect 
chamber  was  assigned  for  this  purpose,  it  furnished  Caleb  with 
a  first-rate  and  most  plausible  apology  for  all  deficiencies  of  fur- 
niture, bedding,  Sec. 

'For  wha,'  said  he,  would  have  thought  of  the  secret  chau- 
mer  being  needed?  it  has  not  been  used  since  the  time  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  and  I  durst  never  let  a  woman  ken  of  the  en- 
trance to  it,  or  your  honour  must  allow  that  it  wad  not  hae  been 
a  secret  chaumer  lang.' 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE. 

The  following  anecdote,  connected  with  the  history  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  published  be- 
fore. We  have  it  from  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility who  received  it  from  general  Washington  himself. 
When  general  Braddock  was  marching  towards  Pittsburgh,  a 
French  captain  ashed  the  commander  of  the  French  and  Indian 
forces  to  give  him  a  suitable  detachment  of  men  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  British  and  Americans.  The  commander  declined  to 
do  this,  but  told  the  captain  that  he  might  make  an  effort  to  en- 
list volunteers.  The  captain  accepted  of  the  proposal,  and  all 
the  soldiers  in  the  fort  offered  their  services.  The  result  sur  1 
prised  and  mortified  the  commander,  and  he  limited  the  num. 
ber  of  white  men  to  60,  while  he  permitted  all  the  Indians,  a- 
mounting  to  800  or  900,  to  join  the  enterprise.  With  this 
force,  the  French  captain  went  out,  and  defeated  Braddock,  as 
is  already  known,  by  a  well  planned  ambuscade.  The  comman- 
der was  extremely  chagrined  at  this  issue  of  an  expedition, 
which  he  had  publicly  discouraged,  and  even  represented  as 
quixotic.  He  indeed  commended  the  captain  as  he  sent  him  to 
Quebeck,  but  the  praise  of  the  exploit  was  not  his  own,  and  the 
public  sentiment  too  liberally  and  cordially  bestowed  encomi- 
ums upon  the  heroic  officer  to  allow  the  jealousy  and  envy  o^ 
the  commander  to  sleep.     The  French  officers  wqtq  in  the  hab: 
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it  of  using  the  public  property  freely,  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  the  practice.  This  was  seized  as  an  occasion  to  bri  g 
a  charge  of  peculation  against  the  hero  of  Bradclock's  field.  He 
was  cashiered  after  trial,  and  lived  in  disgrace  in  France.  3 

story  was  told  to  Marquis  La  Fayette  by  general  Washington 
afterward,  during  the  war  of  otir  revolution,  and  when  the  Mar- 
quis returned  to  France,  he  detailed  i:  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
Very  great  interest  was  excited,  and  d:,;-rent  inquiry  was  imme- 
diately made  after  the  unfortunate  captain.  He  was  at  last 
found  living  in  Provence,  was  brought  to  court  amidst  congrat- 
ulations, and  made  a  general  officer  in  triumph.  It  was  found 
upon  investigation,  that  his  persecutor  had  died  but  a  short 
time  before.  U.. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

IN  the  language  of  painting  it  may  be  said,  that  Madame 
de  Stael  has  given  a  sketch,  a  speaking  outline  of  Germany.  In 
her  details  she  has  been  guided  by  tne  importance  rather  than  the 
size  of  the  ohject.  Her  shadows  are  broad  and  en  masse.  In  the 
colouring  and  finishing  there  are  many  warm  hues,  many  spir- 
ited touches,  and  over  the  whole  she  has  thrown  a  brown  tint, 
which,  like  the  seriousness  that  pervades  the  German  charac- 
ter, gives  to  the  whole  a  soberness  and  keeping.  She  speci- 
fies all  her  objects,  but  she  considers  and  discloses  their  rela- 
tions rather  than  their  qualities,  and  their  general  rather  than 
their  individual  properties.  Though  in  every  chapter  she 
treats  a  single  department  or  object,  she  dwells  principally  on 
those  parts  of  it  which  elucidate  points  of  general  interest,  and 
she  seizes  on  such  truths  only  as  admit  of  universal  applica- 
tion. I  never  read  a  book  where  I  so  often  found  myself  lost  in 
reflection.  As  her  views  turn  principally  on  character  and  hu- 
man nature,  and  as  they  are  no  less  true  than  they  are  compre- 
hensive, my  imagination  is  constantly  suggesting  a  variety  of  il- 
lustrations for  every  principle  which  she  points  out,  and  I 
could,  while  reading  her  book,  fill  a  volume  as  large  with  my 
own  thoughts.  M« 
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THE  SWAN  AND  THE  fcAGLE. 

THE  following  is  a  versification  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
Swan  and  the  Eagle,  the  original  of  which  is  translated  into 
French  prose  by  Madame  de  Stael  from  the  German  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel.  it  is  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work  entitled 
"L'Allemagne,"  78th  page.  The  piece  is  called  the  "Melodies  of 
Life."  The  swan  is  the  emblem  of  contemplative-  existence, 
and  the  Eagle  of  active.  The  Eagle,  dying  upon  the  funeral  pile, 
represented,  among  the  ancients,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  often  also  an  apotheosis.  The  swan  was  consecrated  to  A- 
pollo  and  the  Muses,  and  was  a  common  name  for  a  bard,  as 
the  Theban  Swan,  and  the  Swan  of  Avon.  This  bird  was  sup- 
posed to  sing  most  sweetly,  at  its  death.  JEschylus  alludes  to 
this  in  his  Agamemnon.  Clytemnestra,  speaking  of  Cassan- 
dra, says,  "She  like  the  swan  expiring  dies  in  melody."  (Rees.)^ 
"The  graces  of  figure,  the  beauty  of  shape,  correspond  in  the 
swan  to  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.  He  decorates  every 
place  that  he  frequents;  he  is  beloved,  extolled,  admired;  and 
no  species  more  deserves  our  applause.  All  declare  iv  paint, 
it,  the  bird  of  love.  The  ancients  ascribed  to  it  a  prophetic 
spirit.  It  alone  of  animated  beings,  which  all  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  destruction,  chanted  in  the  moment  of  its  agony, 
and  with  harmonious  sounds  prepared  to  breathe  its  last  sigh." 
(Buffon.)  In  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
swan  was  assigned  as  a  mansion  for  poets. 

SWAN. 

I  seek  the  peaceful  lake,  whose  mimic  face 
My  snowy  form  reflects  in  softer  grace, 
Whose  gentle  tide  the  breathing  zephyrs  move, 
And  circling  wake  my  faithful  breast  to  love 
An  envied  life  it  yields  of  tranquil  joy, 
Where  nature's  melodies  the  soul  employ. 

EAGLE. 

The  frowning  cliff,  where  terror  holds  its  court, 
Where  mingling  storms  in  eddying  whirlwinds  sport, 
Is  my  abode:  I  thence  the  chase  pursue, 
The  battle  follow,  and  its  toils  renew. 
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Where  dangers  fneet  and  revel  I  repair, 
In  triumph  soar  and  spurn  the  subject  air. 

SWAN. 

I  love  the  azure  sky  serene  and  mild, 
Where  rise  no  clouds  and  storms  in  grandeur  wildj 
Where  plants  perfum'd  unlock  their  balmy  store, 
And  sweetly  tempt  me  to  the  scented  shore. 
My  white  wings  o'er  the  purple  waves  I  spread; 
At  evening's  sun  the  flowery  bank  I  tread. 


I  glory  in  the  tempest's  awful  force 
O'er  giant  oaks  along  its  furious  course: 
I  ask  the  thunder,  what's  the  joy  it  finds, 
When  ruin's  rage  its  roaring  blast  unbinds.; 

SWAN. 

Invited  by  Apollo's  genial  ray, 

In  harmony's  soft  tide*  I  bathe  and  play, 

The  harmony  of  water,  light,  and  air, 

Where  graceful  forms  the  tuneful  motions  share. 

Reposing  at  his  feet  I  list  the  songs, 

Which  echoing  Tempe's  verdant  vale  prolongs. 

EAGLE. 

High  on  Olympian  Jove's  bright  throne  I  restjv 
The  thunder  bolt  I  bear  at  his  behest. 
When  I  repose  I  cover  with  my  wings 
The  sceptre  of  the  god,  this  king  of  kings. 

SWAN 

Oft  with  prophetic  eye  the  stars  I  gaze; 
The  mirror  lake  the  azure  sky  displays: 
There  glows  the  region  of  my  heavenly  birth, 
And  soft  the  sigh  that  calls  me  back  from  earth, 

EAGLE. 

From  earliest  years  did  I  with  rapture  fly, 
The  immortal  sun  to  gaze  with  steadfast  eye. 
Inmate  of  gods,  their  confident  and  friend,; 
I  ne'er  to  earth  and  its  low  scenes  descend*. 

*  J'Ose  aussi  rne  baigner  dans  les  flots  de  l'harmonie. 
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But  high  in  air,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
With  wing  untir'd  amid  the  stars  I  rove. 

SWAN. 

A  pure  and  peaceful  life  will  yield  to  death, 
With  calm  and  joyful  hope,  its  parting  breath. 
Whene'er  he  comes  to  raise  me  from  this  shorej 
Its  native  music  to  my  voice  restore, 
With  my  last  sigh  my  grateful  notes  shall  raise 
To  that  blest  hour  a  sacred  hymn  of  praise. 

EAGLE. 

The  immortal  soul  unveil'd  and  free  shall  rise 

A  radiant  phoenix  to  its  native  skies, 

Its  destiny  divine  with  joy  pursue, 

And  death's  own  torch  perennial  youth  renew.  tJ. 


Lines  written  immediately  on  first  beholding  Niag&Ya  Falls} 
July  1815. 

Far-famed  Niagara,  thy  twin  sister  streams* 

By  the  Grand  Isle  long  parted,  here  unite, 

Impatient  rush,  hastening  each  other  on, 

As  if  they  had  foreseen  the  mighty  gulf, 

The  vast  achievement  that  awaited  them. 

<Tis  thus  the  lofty  mind,  when  danger  presses, 

Quickens  the  daring  step  and  longs  to  meet 

The  grand  and  terrible  which  fill  the  soul. 

So  headlong  pours  adown  the  fearful  steep 

The  whole  interior  world  of  waters. 

Superior,  itself  an  ocean  vast, 

Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  Erie  come, 

With  smaller  lakes  and  streams,  a  countless  tribe. 

To  pour  their  congregated  waters  down 

The  precipice  sublime. 

No  language  can  describe,  nor  pencil  paint 
This  wondrous  spectacle.     He,  who. would  knoWj 
Himself  must  come,  and  see,  and  feel  the  scene. 
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For  ages  thus,  e'er  since  the  world  began, 
Thy  torrent  has  poured  down,  wave  after  wave, 
Ne'er  to  look  back,  or  re  ascend  the  height. 
The  ancient  forest  shed  its  dying  leaves 
On  the  same  brink  where  once  in  youthful  pride 
It  waved  the  green  luxuriance  of  Spring. 
And  centuries,  whose  birth  saw  thee  roll  on, 
Went  clown  the  abyss  of  time  and  left  thee  here 
In  sacred  solitude  unknown  to  man. 
Thy  wonders  ne'er  had  rivetted  his  eye, 
Nor  yet  absorbed  his  soul  with  the  sublime. 
But  human  tread  hath  broke  on  thy  retreat: 
The  immortal  soul,  which  soars  on  hope  to  heaven, 
Hither  repairs  rapt  and  possessed  by  thee, 
And  feels  how  grand,  how  beautiful  is  nature. 

Though  with  such  fury  now  you  onward  rush  > 

To  gain  the  gulf,  yet  there  half  hushed  you  lie, 
As  if  with  soul  absorbed  by  the  great  worky 
Resting  sublime  upon  your  rocky  bed. 
The  soaring  eagle  hovers  o'er  thy  brink, 
And  dips  his  cRirk  wing  in  thy  feathery  foam: 
Meet  image  thou,  sailing  along  the  mist, 
Whose  towering  wing  disdains  to  rest  on  earth. 
Here  in  some  cedar,  branching  o'er  the  steep, 
On  the  storm  shaken  limb,  build  thou  thy  nest, 
And  lull  thee  with  the  roar.  M. 


Ik 

ERRATA. 

la  the  article  on  the  Botany  of  Kentucky  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
writer  from  town,  seme  important  typographical  errors  in  the  technical 
names  occured,  which  the  .botanical  reader  will  correct  as  follows: 

Page  92,  line  91,  for  Stuilfonia  read  Hvdsonia:  page  92,  line  29,  read 
ffedeoma  pulegioidia  Penny  royal:  page  93,  line  2,  read  Miegia  arundinaria 
line  17,  J^Jftrsonia  biiiuta  Twin  leaf:  line  20,  JH/iputorium  cclesUniim  Sky 
weed:  line  21,  Polanisia:  line  25,  Porcelia  triloba:  line  28,  Pancratium 
■■  page  94,  line  29,  Stylosanthuf.  page  9.5,  line  2"3,  Pelalvntemon:  line 
26,  Silene  caiesbei:  line  27,  Gentiana  amqrelloides. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MAGAZINE. 


Vol.  I.  OCTOBER,  1819.  Num.3. 

Art.  6.  The  History  of  Mexico,  collected  from  Spanish  and 
Mexican  Historians,  from  manuscripts  and  ancient  paintings 
of  the  Indians,  together  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  illustrated  by  engravings,  with  critical  disserta- 
tions vn  the  land,  animals,  and  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  by  Ab- 
be D.  Francesco  Saverio  Clavigero:  translated  from  the  o- 
riginal  Italian  by  Charles  Cullen,  Esq.  In  three  volumes 
8vo.     Philadelphia,  Thomas  Dobson. 

JH^JVIONG  the  desiderata  of  literature,  a  correct  and  impar- 
tial history  of  Mexico  was  long  considered  as  not  the  least 
prominent.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  the  pecu« 
liar  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  code  both  of  religion  and 
law,  secluded  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Mexico  from  an  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent;  and,  had  avarice  and  ambition  slumbered,  we 
might  still  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  Spanish  dominions  as  were  our  ancestors  of  the  aborigines 
before  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Fernando  Cortez.  To  the 
swords  of  successive  warriors  and  to  the  daring  efforts  of  ava- 
vke  for  gold  and  gems,  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  first 
knowledge  of  whatever  has  relation  to  this  interesting  and  de- 
lightful spot.  Wiiile  therefore  we  lament  the  inhuman  massa- 
cre of  millions  of  the  human  race,  we  must  confess  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which,  though  it  dictated  inva- 
sion, also  prompted  research. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, interesting  as  it  is,  is  extremely  dark  and  obscure.    Tha 
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victorious  legions  of  Cortez  and  the  numerous  soldiers  of  for- 
tune that  followed  his  standard  transported  to  Europe  many  ac- 
counts, imperfect  however  and  mutilated,  of  the  Mexican  reli- 
gion and  government:  for,  although  they  penetrated  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom,  the  great  seat  of  power  and  of  superstition, 
they  did  not  attain  to  any  just  conceptions  of  the  principles  on 
which  either  was  founded.  The  fiery  zeal  and  mistaken  no- 
tions of  Catholic  priests  destroyed  the  emblems  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in  entire  consonance 
•with  the  Mosaic  account,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  creation,  the 
deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  other  important  events, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  former  are  clothed  in  the 
veil  of  mythology  while  the  latter  is  radiant  in  the  lustre  of 
unadorned  truth. 

The  great  exertions,  which  have  been  made  and  are  still  mak- 
ing, to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind  have  led  us  with  the 
French  philosophers  almost  to  anticipate  the  halcyon  days, 
when  intellectual  enjoyments  shall  have  no  bounds.  We  hail 
with  delight  the  rapid  advancement  of  science.  The  pleasures 
resulting  from  the  study  of  nature  are  constantly  increasing; 
observation  at  every  step  opens  a  more  extensive  prospect;  and 
fresh  enquirers  are  daily  attracted  by  the  hope  of  new  and  bril* 
liant  discoveries.  The  want  of  patronage  however  is  severely 
felt  by  those  more  humble  yet  not  less  faithful  labourers  in  the 
field  of  learning,  who,  with  far  lower  expectations,  are  called 
upon  to  exert  at  least  an  equal  share  of  patience  and  sagacity. 
Such  are  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  unravel  the  mazes  of 
history  and  to  remove  the  rubbish  accumulated  by  the  lapse  of 
ages.  The  historian  cannot  add  to  the  mass  of  facts.  His  ut- 
most exertions. cannot  diminish  the  distance  at  which  he  is  pla- 
ced trom  the  events  and  characters  he  describes,  nor  dispel  the 
mists  which  revolving  years  have  cast  in  his  way.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  scattered  rays  of  light,  which  by  a  judicious  use  of  an- 
alogical reasoning  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  upon  the  distant 
part  of  the  picture,  though  they  contribute  to  improve  his  out- 
line, will  only  show  more  distinctly  the  deficiency  of  colouring, 
resulting  from  the  change  of  language  and  of  manners,  which 
no  diligence  can  enable  him  to  supply.     Though  our  author  has 
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travelled  through  the  flowery  paths  of  natural  histoly,  though 
he  has  pleased  his  fancy  with  the  wonderful  variety  in  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  we  cannot  but  think  he 
deserves  credit  for  his  patience  in  toiling  through  the  labyrinth 
of  uncertainty,  and  explaining  with  a  degree  of  precision  the 
monuments  of  religion  and  the  remnants  of  art  made  use  of  by 
a  great,  and  yet  in  some  particulars  a  barbarous,  people.  He 
has  indeed  done  essential  service  to  all  interested  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  history  of  the 
discovery  of  America  is  universally  interesting,  from  its  con- 
nection, at  present,  with  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  changes  too  which  this  discovery  has  produced  in  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are  equally  in- 
teresting. The  strength  of  Spain  has  crossed  the  Atlantic;  the 
child  has  destroyed  the  nurse;  and,  too  far  advanced  in  man- 
hood to  be  confined  by  leading  strings,  determines  to  be  free. 
The  satellites  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  slaves  of  tyranny  are 
sent  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  their  brothers'  blood  and  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  slavery  on  millions  of  the  human  race,  but  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  like  a  guardian  Deity,  attends  the  march  of 
patriots,  and  the  charms  of  legitimate  sovereigns  are  dissipated 
to  the  wind.  Great  Britain  still  holds  a  part  of  our  continent, 
whence  she  is  enabled  to  rouse  the  savage  Indians  upon  our  de- 
fenceless frontiers,  and  to  insult  us  on  our  own  borders.  We 
anticipate  the  day  when  an  oppressed  people,  knowing  from 
their  intercourse  with  us  the  sweets  of  liberty,  will  disclaim 
their  dependence  upon  a  government,  that  cannot  know  their 
wants  and  will  not  study  their  interests,  and  will  join  in  com- 
pleting the  fair  temple  of  freedom  founded  in  this  western 
■world.  Colonies  at  a  distance  from  the  mother  country  must 
ever  be  subject  to  oppression.  Places  of  honor  or  profit  are 
bestowed  upon  favorites  of  the  crown,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  feelings  or  the  wants  of  the  people  they  govern,  are  willing, 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  own  interest.  This  was  fully 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards 
us  while  colonies.  Noblemen  of  ruined  fortunes  and  dissolute 
manners  were  sent  to  govern  a  people  who  had  left  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  home,  who  had  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
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ocean  and  the  deprivations  of  a  wilderness  to  enjoy  the  rights  oS 
man.     Regardless  of  our  feelings  as  well  as  of  our  interest,  they 
treated  us  like  dependants  upon  the  smiles  of  a  court  and  drain- 
ed our  life's  blood  to  support  its  minions  and  its  hirelings.    In 
consequence  of  this  the  brightest  jewel  was  plucked  from  the 
British  crown,  and  the  halo  surrounding  the  brow  of  Majesty 
and  rendering  it  terrible  to  European  governments  faded  away. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  denunciation  against  eve* 
ry  thing  American  pervades  the  British  ministry  and  British 
scholars.     Their  periodical  works  ridicule  American  genius, 
American  literature,  and  American  manufactures,  but  there  i« 
one  quality  which  experience,  dear  bought  experience,   has 
taught  them  we  possess.     And  will  not  an  impartial  judge 
give  us  credit  for  something  more  than  mere  physical  strength, 
mere  animal  courage?  What  nation  has  ever  made  so  rapid  an 
improvement  in  mechanics?    The  wonderful  discoveries  of  A- 
American  genius  might  well  astonish  mankind,  and  the  enter* 
prise  of  the  American  people  might  excite  the  envy  of  the 
drones  of  Europe,    We  can  boast  also  of  a  Henry,  an  Ames, 
and  a  Hamilton,  whose  eloquence  roused  the  latent  energies  of 
the  human  heart  and  inspired  the  universal  sentiment,  "Let  us 
march  against  Philip."      The  muse  too  has  tuned  her  heavenly 
measures,  and,  excited  by  the  genius  of  a  Barlow  and  a  Dwight, 
produced   strains  of  sweetest  harmony,     The  canvass   glows 
with  life  and  animation  under  the  pencil  of  a  West,  an  AllstOn, 
and  a  Trumbull.     We  are  conscious  that  our  feelings  are  more 
generous,  our  sentiments  more  correct,  and  although  the  moth- 
er would  still  be  willing  to  chastise  the  unruly  boy  who  dared  to 
disregard  ber  power,  yet,  as  a  child  who  has  received  benefits 
xfrom  an  unnatural  parent,  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  her 
favours,  and  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  a  poet  and  Pitt  ar* 
orator  and  statesman. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  of  the  History  under  review,  and 
the  great  consequences  which  may  result  to  our  own  country  by 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  government  in  the  province  of 
Mexico  make  everything  pertaining  to  it  a  subject  of  deep  interest, 
Time  only  can  bring  to  light  whether  a  republican  government 
can  be  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  combined  effortsol  tyrants, 
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and  the  experiment  is  yet  to  be  made  whether  neighbouring 
people,  professing  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty,  can  conduct  in  their  political  dealings  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  The  province  of  Mexico  stretches  to  the  Pacific  O- 
cean  on  the  west;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Louisiana  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  from  the  vast  continent  of  South  America.  The 
country  to  the  north  is  yet  unexplored.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  its  local  situation  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world  for  com- 
anerce,  and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate  render  it 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth.  The  despot  of  Spain 
has  hitherto  ruled  this  terrestrial  paradise  with  arbitrary  sway. 
Religious  intolerance  and  political  bigotry  have  sealed  in  si- 
lence the  spirit  of  independence,  and  tyranny  has  stalked 
through  the  land  with  misery  and  oppression  in  her  train.  But 
the  spirit  of  freedom  has  breathed  upon  the  sleeping  energies 
of  a  great  people,  the  determination  to  be  free  has  inflamed 
the  breasts  of  thousands,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  be- 
fore the  sacred  flame  is  quenched,  the  trump  of  fame  will  de- 
clare to  the  wondering  world  that  the  descendants  of  Spaniards 
as  well  as  of  Englishmen  know  how  to  be  free. 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  original  of  the  work  before  us  we 
are  unable  to  judge  whether  the  translator  has  followed  Horace's 
rule,  "Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus  interpres." 
In  one  or  two  instances  he  has  violated  the  rules  of  grammar. 
His  style  is  unpleasant  and  wants  laborem  limn.  The  history  is 
divided  into  ten  books,  to  which  are  added,  in  an  appendix, 
nine  dissertations  on  various  subjects.  A  map  of  Anahuac  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume,  and  twenty  plates  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  two  first  volumes.  Our  present  remarks  are 
confined  to  the  first  volume. 

The  preface  is  penned  with  all  the  bombast  and  self  praise 
of  those,  who,  from  their  peculiar  situations  in  countries  where 
merit  is  not  sought  after,  nor  rewarded  when  found,  are  oblig- 
ed to  blow  their  own  ti'umpet,  and  to  load  with  invecti/e  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  pursuits.  Our  author  next  proceeds 
U  give  a  succinct  and  general  view  of  the  writers  who  have 
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treated  on  the  ancient  historyof  Mexico,attachingblame  to  some, 
and  eulogizing  others.  He  enumerates  twenty  nine  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  nine  in  the  seventeenth, and  two  in  the  eighteenth , 
besides  many  others  who  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Michuacan, 
Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  New-Mexico.  In  contradiction  to 
Mr.  Robertson  the  Abbe  thinks  that  the  fanatical  zeal  of  monks 
did  not  destroy  every  monument  of  remote  events,  that  there 
still  remain  many  traces  of  the  policy  and  ancient  revolutions 
of  the  empire,  in  addition  to  those  derived  from  tradition,  and 
that  from  these  we  may  form  a  probable,  although  not  an  au- 
thentic, history  of  the  Mexicans.  The  numerous  pictures 
remaining,  of  which  our  author  next  treats,  he  supposes  to  be 
sources  whence  the  historian  can  draw  correct  information  and 
that  their  meaning  is  in  no  wise  ambiguous  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  characters  and  figures  of  the  Mexicans.  The  num- 
ber of  Mexican  paintings,  still  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Mendoza,  is  sixty  three.  The  number  in  the  Vatican  is  not 
known.  There  are  eight  in  the  collection  of  Vienna,  that  of 
Siguenzaleft  to  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Mexico,and  that  of  Botu- 
rini.  Those  paintings  served  for  historical  records,  and,  next 
to  the  art  of  writing,  they  constitute  the  most  certain  and  cor- 
rect mode  of  transmitting  to  posterity  events  of  importance  to 
religion,  literature,  and  government. 

Our  author  now  commences  his  history,  and  in  the  first  book 
describes  the  country  of  Anahuac  or  the  vale  of  Mexico,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  its  mountains,  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes, 
the  vast  variety  and  wonders  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  the  peculiarities  of  man.  From  the  Abbe's 
more  accurate  investigation  we  discover  how  liable  we  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  superficial  observers  and  how  great  is  the 
care  necessary  to  be  taken  before  we  can  arrive  at  historical 
truth. 

The  richness  and  extent  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain  surpass 
any  think  known  in  the  old  world,  and  precious  stones,  or  those 
which  were  esteemed  such  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
have  become  comparatively  of  little  value.  Even  at  the  first 
discovery  of  this  country,  mines  of  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  cin- 
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nabar,  ocher,  and  a  white  earth  used  in  the  place  of  white  lead 
were  opened  and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  painting.  The  ores 
were  principally  collected  in  small  grains  in  the  sand  of  rivers, 
yet  they  dug  silver)  tin,  and  lead  from  mines  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  justly  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  Europeans  and  its  variety  and  abundance  al- 
most exceed  belief. 

•'The  Floripundio,  which,  on  account  of  its  size,  merits  the 
first  mention,  is  a  beautiful  white  odoriferous  flower,  monope- 
talous  or  consisting  of  but  one  leaf  but  so  large  in  length  it  is 
full  more  than  eight  inches,  and  its  diameter  in  the  upper  part 
full  more  than  three  or  four.  Many  hang  together  from  the 
branches  like  bells  but  not  entirely  round,  as  their  corolla  has 
five  or  six  angles  equi-distant  from  each  other.  These  branch- 
es sre  produced  by  a  pretty  little  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
form  a  round  top  like  a  dome."  Page  23. 

Fruits  of  the  most  delicious  flavor  are  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  Mexico,  many  of  which  were  entirely  unknown  to 
ancient  naturalists,  and  the  forests  abound  in  the  most  valuable 
wood,  some  for  their  timber,  others  for  their  fruit,  and  others 
still  for  the  balsams  and  gums  which  they  distil.  The  vulgar 
opinion  that  Shell  Lac  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  ants 
is  proved  erroneous  by  our  author. 

"Lac  or  Gomma  Laca  (as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards)  runs  ift 
such  abundance  from  a  tree  like  the  Mezquite  the  branches 
are  covered  with  it.  -  This  tree,  which  is  of  a  moderate  size,  has 
a  red  coloured  trunk,  and  is  very  common  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Cohuixcas  and  Tlahuica."  Page  46. 

The  celebrated  chesnut  tree  of  Mount  Etna  rivals  not  some 
of  the  trees  in  this  luxuriant  country.  Acosta  makes  mention 
of  a  cedar,  whose  circumference  was  eighty  two  Paris  feet, 
equal  to  eighty  six  English,  and  our  author  describes  a  fir  tree 
so  large  that  fourteen  men  on  horseback  could  conveniently 
enter  the  cavity  of  its  trunk.  We  feel  the  want  of  a  regular 
classification  of  the  different  objects  of  natural  history  which 
our  author  notices.  The  whole  country  teems  with  life,  and 
if  we  should  extract  all  the  curious  and  interesting  accounts  of 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  we  should  be  obliged  to  trans- 
scribe  nearly  the  whole  book.  We  must  however  mention  the 
Amphisbsena,  a  serpent  described  by  Pliny  as  having  two  heads. 
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Pliny  was  probably  mistaken  in  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  to  move  either  way  or  a  double  motion,  and  not 
duo  eafiita. 

"The  Maquizcoatl  is  about  a  foot  in  length  and  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger,  of  a  shining  silvery  hue.  The  tail  is 
thicker  than  the  head,  and  this  snake  can  move  progressively 
with  either  extremity  at  pleasure.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
Amphisbaena;  it  is  a  very  rare  species  and  has  never  been  seen, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  place  than  the  valley  of  Toluca." 
Page  80. 

From  the  description  given  by  our  author  of  the  works  of  na* 
ture  in  this  country  we  see  the  justice  and  impartiality  of 
Providence  to  all  the  human  family  Though  the  climate  is  tha 
most  delightful  in  the  world,  though  the  soil  produces  spontanea 
ously  whatever  is  necessary  to  support  life,  though  the  most 
valuable  wood  grows  in  great  abundance,  the  flowers  most  beau* 
tiful,  the  fruits  most  delicious,  the  gums  most  aromatic,  yet  the 
deadly  serpent  and  the  savage  beast  of  prey  lurk  under  every 
covert  and  decrease  the  happiness  of  man  in  a  ratio  equal  to  iW 
increase  by  the  other  bounties  of  nature. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  man*  and  here  our  cu* 
riosity  is  still  more  strongly  excited.     The  common  idea  im« 
pressed  by  interest,  that  the  Americans,  in  their  intellectual 
faculties,  were  inferior  to  Europeans,  and  that  the  climate  or 
some  other  natural  cause  made  even  European  animals,  trans- 
ported to  the  new  world,  degenerate,  has  been  entirely  exploded. 
Nations,  which  are  now  accounted  the  most  civilized,  were  for- 
merly enveloped  in  the  thick  mists  of  barbarism,  and  the  Greek* 
and  Romans,  once  so  polished,  are  now  much  lower  in   the 
scale  of  intellectual  improvement  than  are  those  nations  whom 
they  termed  barbarians^-a  prool  that  all  the  children  of  Adam 
are  endued  with  nearly  the  same  powers,  and  tiiat  some  adven* 
titious  circumstances  bring  those  powers  into  action  in  different 
degrees.     National  traits  and  national  characteristics  are  indeed 
found  among  almost  every  people.  For  instance,  the  Englishman 
glories  in  his  loyalty,  the  Frenchman  in  his  vivacity,  the  Dutch- 
man in  his  attention  to  business,  the  American  in  his  enterprise 
and  independence,  and  the  Mexican  in  his  generosity  and  per* 
feet  disinterestedness:  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  Englishman 
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by  nature  is  superior  to  the- Mexican.  The  peopling  of  A- 
merica,  like  that  of  other  nations,  is  so  involved  in  fable 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions. 
Gain  was  the  chief  object  of  the  first  discoverers  of  the  west- 
ern continent,  and  almost  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  attracted  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  Numerous  monuments,  which  would  have 
served  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  people,  must  have  perish- 
ed for  want  of  care,  and  those  Mho  entered  upon  this  new  field 
of  study,  instead  of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject,  have  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  involve  it  in  additional  obscurity. 
They  have  been  anxious  rather  to  form  hypotheses  than  to  as- 
certain facts  on  M'hich  to  build  their  systems. 

A^iriking  peculiarity  in  the  aborigines  of  this  country  is^ 
that  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  but  little  from  one  standard 
in  fashioning  the  human  form  and  aspect.  The  torrid  zone  or 
Africa  and  \sia  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  deep  black  color. 
Their  aspect  is  different' from  that'of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mild, 
er  climates,  while  the  torrid  zone  of  America  tinges  not  the 
skin  with  a  deeper  hue  than  does  the  more  temperate  atmos- 
phere of  other  parts  of  the  continent.  This  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  first  discoverers,  and  how  to  account  for  it  has  been 
to  philosophers  a  subject  of  long  and  laborious  investigation. 
By  far  the  greatest  number,  who  have  written  on  this  topic, 
have  agreed  that  heat  and  cold  produce  the  vast  variety  in  the 
complexion  of  man.  But  to  many  this  circumstance  presents 
insuperable  difficulties.  If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  first 
inhabitants  ol  this  continent  originated  from  the  north  of  Asia, 
why  should  they  preserve  the  same  appearance  and  color  from, 
the  frozen  regions  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  torrid  zone?  They  have 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  unremitting 
heat  and  to  the  rigours  oi  eternal  frost  for  centuries  and  but  a 
slight  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  colour.  Climate  cer- 
tainly produces  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame,  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  adopt  a  system  full  of  difficulties,, 
when,  like  the  confusion  of  tongues,  we  can  resolve  it  into  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature.     In   the  Mosaic 

account  the  people  are  declared  to  be  one  as  well  as  of  one  lan- 
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guage,  and  although  it  is  not  said  the  human  colour  and  form 
have  changed,  yet  they  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  separated  into  different  tribes  and  nations.  The 
distinction  would  have  been  still  more  striking  than  the  differ- 
ence of  language  had  the  external  appearance  been  changed, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was  not. 

Another  subject  of  astonishment  has  been  the  vast  size  of 
bones  and  skeletons  of  the  human  species,  which  have  been 
found  in  America.  This  has  been  denied  by  some,  as  an  ab- 
surdity; but  the  variety  of  nature  is  indeed  so  great  that  it  is 
presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her  fertility  and  to  reject  indis- 
criminately whatever  does  not  accord  with  our  own  limited  ob- 
servation and  experience.  We  perfectly  agree  with  our  au- 
thor in  the  belief  that  men  of  extraordinary  size  have  formerly 
lived  in  the  New  World. 

"I,  for  my  own  part,  have  no  doubt  of  their  existence  there 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  but  we  can  neither 
form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  although 
we  have  reason  to  believe  they  must  be  very  ancient,  nor  can 
we  be  persuaded  that  there  has  ever  been  a  whole  nation  of  Gi- 
ants, but  only  single  individuals  of  the  nations  we  now  know  of, 
or  of  some  more  ancient  and  unknown."  Page  111. 

The  opinion  of  their  existence  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Hermandez  and  D'  Acosta,  two  writers  of  unquestionable  ve- 
racity, and  by  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  captain  in  Cortes'  ar- 
my at  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  who  asserts,  "that  the  thigh 
bone  of  a  human  being  was  found  in  Mexico  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  length."  His  translator  does  not  mention  what  foot  he 
made  use  of,  but  if  it  were  the  Spanish,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
length  would  be  five  English  feet  and  a  half  inch.  That  it  was 
a  lusus  naturae  is  unquestionable,  as  an  Irishman  exhibited 
himself  in  London,  whose  height  was  nearly  nine  feet,  and  no 
one  supposes  the  Irish  to  be  a  nation  of  giants. 

The  historical  records  of  the  Tolteras  and  the  Mexicans  tend 
to  strengthen  our  belief  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  prove  une- 
quivocally the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account.  The  similarity  of* 
their  ideas  with  respect  to  the  great  events  therein  mentioned 
is  sufficient  proof  that  their  ancestors  Were  present  at  the  build- 
ins;  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
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"There  can  be  no  doubt  with  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  that  people,  that  the  Tolteras  had  a  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  and  even  pretended  to  give 
the  names  of  their  first  ancestors,  who  were  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  families  upon  that  universal  dispersion."  Page  116. 

The  Abbe,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  scien 
ces,  controverts  the  opinion  of  most  European  writers  and  main- 
tains that  America  was  first  peopled  by  some  nation  of  the  an- 
cient continent,  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civi- 
lization. The  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  in  particular,  were  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  state  of  society,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  barbarism.  Many  of  their  customs  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  an- 
cestors proceeded  from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the  north  of  Asia, 
thence  crossed  over  to  America  and  established  themselves  on 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  their  tributary  waters,  from  whence 
they  were  compelled  to  remove  farther  south  by  an  invading 
foe;  which  foe  certainly  emigated  from  some  nation  much  less 
advanced  in  civilization  than  were  the  Mexicans,  being  unac- 
quainted with  those  arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  in- 
genuity in  its  progress  towards  improvement.  Distinct  traces 
of  two  different  nations  remain  throughout  the  whole  western 
country.  And  the  similarity  of  their  works  of  art,  the  manner 
of  burying  their  dead,  and  the  improved  state  of  society  they 
must  have  been  in  to  perform  the  immense  works  still  remain- 
ing make  ic  evident  that  they  are  the  same  race  of  people  as 
those  which  were  driven  away  by  the  Leni-Lenape  and  their  al- 
lies the  MSngwe.  The  numerous  nations  that  formerly  inhab- 
ited the  vale  of  Mexico,  although  different  in  some  degree, 
were  yet  all  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  according  as  they  were  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  dis- 
asters to  which  nations  are  subject  they  improved  or  declined 
in  the  elegant  or  refined  arts.  The  tradition  of  the  Aztuas,  one 
of  the  seven  tribes  who  first  settled  this  country,  confirms  this 
opinion. 
"Having  passed  therefore  the  red  river*  from  beyond  the  lati ' 

*The  Red  river  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf  of  California  in  latitude 
34  1-2. 
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tudeof  35  they  proceeded  towards  the  south-east  as  far  as  the 
river  Gilx,  where  they  stopped  for  some  time,  for  at  pres-. 
ent  there  are  still  remains  to  be  seen  of  the  great  edifices  built 
by  them  on  the  borders  of  that  river.  From  thence,  having  re- 
sumed their  course  towards  the  S.  S.  E.  ihey  stopped  in  about 
29  degrees  of  latitude  at  a  place  which  is  more  than  250  miles, 
distant  from  the  city  of~Chihuah.ua,  towards  the  N.  N.  W." 

And  again, 

"From  hence  traversing  the  steep  mountains  of  Tarahumara 

and  directing  towards  the  south  they  reached  Nuicolhuacan,  at 

present  called  Culiacan  a  place  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Californiaj 

5n24£  degrees  of  latitude,  where  they  stopped  3  years."  p.  152. 

The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mexicans,  like 
those  of  all  other  nations  who  have  not  been  illuminated  with 
divine  revelation,  are  bloody  and  barbarous.  Their  mode  of 
warfare  is  attended  with  all  that  cruelty  which  distinguishes  the 
.worshippers  of  gods  who  possess  the  violent  passions  of  anger 
and  revenge,  from  the  worshippers  of  one  true  God,  who  is  in- 
finite in  mercy  and  goodness.  A  spirit  of  boldness  and  enthu- 
siasm animates,  in  a  high  degree,  the  eloquence  of  the  Mexi- 
can, and  sentiments  worthy  a  Roman  are  expressed  in  almost 
every  line.  Nature  is  ransacked  for  objects  to  illustrate  the 
conceptions  of  the  Mexican  orator,  but,  like  the  oriental  bard, 
his  thoughts  are  too  often  obscured  by  the  exuberance  of  meta- 
phor intended  to  illumine  his  subject.  In  travelling  this  flowe- 
ry path  we  frequently  lose  our  way,  and  our  senses  are  disgusU 
ed  rather  than  delighted  with  the  wanton  prolusion  of  odours, 
•with  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  following  address,  de- 
livered by  an  aged  and  respectable  veteran  to  the  Mexican  elec- 
tors, when  assembled  to  appoint  a  new  king  to  check  the  inso- 
lence of  the  tyrant  Maxtlaton  and  revenge  the  many  wrongs 
they  had  suffered,  will  give  a  specimen  of  their  public  speak- 
ing. 

"By  the  death  of  your  last  king,  O  noble  Mexicans,  the  light 
of  your  eyes  has  failed  you!  but  you  have  still  those  of  reason 
left  to  choose  a  fit  successor.  The  nobility  of  Mexico  is  not 
exlinct  with  Climalpopoia;  his  brothers  are  still  remaining,  who 
are  most  excellent  princes,  among  whom  you  may  choose  a 
Lord  to  govern  you  and  a  Father  to  protect  you.  Imagine  that 
for  a  little  time  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  and  that  the  earth  is  darken- 
ed, but  that  light  will  return  again  with  the  new  king.     It  is  of 
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the  greatest  importance  that  -without  long  conference  we  elect 
a  prince,  who  may  re-establish  the  honor  of  our  nation,  may 
vindicate  the  wrong  done  to  it,  and  restore  to  it  its  ancient  lib- 
erty." Page  208. 

The  number  thirteen  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation among  the  Mexicans;  hence  their  year  was  divided  in- 
to seventy  three  periods  of  thirteen  days  and  the  century  into 
seventy  three  periods  of  thirteen  months,  and  although  they 
understood  the  true  solar  year  and  divided  it  into  eighteen 
months  of  20  days  each,  making  use  of  intercalary  days  to  bring 
it  to  an  equality,  yet  this  partiality  to  the  number  thirteen  in- 
duces us  to  believe  that  the  lunar  year  was  the  first  sort  known 
to  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  to  all  other  nations.  The  rapidity 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  her  proximity  to  the  earth,  and 
the  beauty  of  her  orb  when  full,  early  induced  mankind  vigi- 
lantly to  mark  her  progress  and  changes,  and  to  regulate  their 
time  by  her  motion.  Hence  the  festivals  which  we^e  ordained 
in  honor  of  the  new  moon,  and  which  were  ever  observed 
throughout  the  oriental  world  with  unbounded  exultation  and 
with  the  utmost  profusion  of  expense,  and  hence  too  the  Arabian 
mansions  of  the  moon  took  their  rise.  Apollo  himself  was  some- 
times styled,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  New  Moon,  as  being  the 
real  fountain  of  that  light  which  is  only  reflected  by  the  lunar 
orb.  The  renovated  lustre  of  this  mighty  regent  of  Heaven 
was  also  celebrated  with  rejoicings  and  solemn  sacrifices  by  the 
chosen  people,  who  in  other  respects  were  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties  to  contaminate  the  altar  of  the  true  God 
with  idolatrous  ceremonies, 

We  shall  close  our  observations  upon  this  volume  with  an  ex- 
tract, describing  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  palace 
of  Montezuma  2d,  who  governed  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  with 
absolute  sway  at  the  time  Cortez  landed  in  the  New  World. 

"The  palace  of  his  usual  residence  was  a  vast  edifice  of 
stone  and  lime  which  had  twenty  doors  to  the  public  square 
and  streets;  three  great  courts,  in  one  of  which  was  a  beauti- 
ful fountain,  several  halls  and  more  than  an  hundred  chambers. 
Some  of  the  apartments  had  walls  of  marble  and  other  valua- 
ble kinds  of  stone.  The  beams  were  of  cedar,  cypress,  and 
other  wood  well  finished  and  carved.  Among  the  halls  there 
was  one  so  large  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye  wit. 
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ness  of  veracity,  (the   anonymous   conqueror)  it  would  con ' 
tain  three  thousand  people."  Page  284. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  in  this  volume  a  pretty  correct  and 
much  less  desultory  mode  of  writing  than  is  common  among 
authors  who  write  of  events  long  since  past,  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  shall  enjoy  equal  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  what 
remains.  History  is  the  most  sacred  department  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  and  upon  it  in  some  measure  depends  the  cast  of 
manners  and  of  opinions  in  society.  Erroneous  systems  of  eth- 
ics or  policy  cannot  produce  so  lasting  or  wide  spread  an  evil. 
They  want  that  seductive  charm  which  example  possesses,  and 
they  involve  only  the  credit  of  their  author;  while  history,  by 
presenting  false  portraits  of  men  held  up  to  public  veneration, 
may  pervert  the  rectitude  of  imitative  virtues  and  bring  into 
disgrace  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  nature.  We  shall  now 
take  leave  of  our  author  for  the  present.  B. 


Art.  7.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society 
for  colonizing  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the  United  States; 
with  an  appendix.  Second  edition,  Washington,  Davis  and 
Force,  1819,  pp.  154,  octavo. 

r  We  have  been  extremely  gratified  in  reading  this  Report.  It 
furnishes  us  with  many  interesting  facts  and  considerations  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  an  object,  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  and  character  of  our  country.  The 
black  population  of  the  United  States  is  unquestionably  a  great 
evil.  Probably  no  enlightened  and  benevolent  mind  could  be 
found  among  us  but  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  carried  into  effect 
a  just  and  proper  mode  of  removing  this  population  to  the  land 
from  which  it  came.  We  do  not  however  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  those  severe  censures,which  it  has  been  fashionable, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  throw  upon  our  nation  because  we 
still  have  slaves.  So  far  as  our  countrymen  have  been  engag- 
ed in  the  slave  trade,  so  far  as  they  have  voluntarily  encoura- 
ged it,  so  far  as  they  deliberately  increase  or  perpetuate  the  e- 
vils  of  slavery,  so  far  as  they  refuse  to  co-operate  in  measures 
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which  they  perceive  to  be  right  and  good,  and  adapted  to  di- 
minish, or  ultimately  to  remove  this  misfortune  from  us,  let 
them  be  exposed  and  condemned.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
slave  tradersy\\ov  with  their  abettors.  We  look  with  horror  up- 
on all  men  engaged  in  this  infamous  traffic,  whether  from  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  part  of  Europe,  or  from  any  other 
country.  But  we  know  slave  holders,  who  are  men  of  the 
greatest  humanity  and  benevolence,  who  have  the  best  moral 
feelings,  and  who  are  actuated  by  as  high  and  holy  principles 
as  any  men  in  the  world.  The  guilt  of  slavery  in  our  land, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  base  men  who  continue  to  intro- 
duce blacks,  does  not  fall  upon  the  present  generation,  nor  upon 
our  present  government.  It  belongs  to  those,  who  began  the 
traffic,  who  continued  it,  who  defended  it,  and  who  en- 
tailed upon  us  its  unfortunate  effects.  We  are  holders 
of  slaves  without  consenting  to  any  one  of  the  principles  or 
motives  by  which  the  evil  was  commenced,  and  without  justi- 
fying its  continuance  upon  any  other  ground  than  necessity,  a 
necessity  which  is  obvious  as  it  regards  us  and  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  community.  The  responsibility  of  our  con- 
dition in  this  respect  lies  upon  our  European  ancestors.  It  is 
peculiarly  base  for  English  or  Scotch  writers  to  attempt  to 
blacken  our  national  character  for  that  which  was  a  crime  in 
the  history  of  British  policy,  but  which  is  only  a  misfortune  in 
the  history  of  the  present  government  and  policy  of  the  United 
States.  All  our  national  acts  show  that  we  consider  slavery 
an  evil,  and  that  we  wish  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  a  reme- 
dy. Our  constitution,  our  laws,  our  debates  in  Congress,  our 
voluntary  associations,  all  prove  that  we  look  forward  with  anx- 
ious hope  to  the  means  of  correction  for  this  calamity  which 
our  British  and  other  European  forefathers  have  made  us  in- 
herit. We  know  of  no  portion  of  our  country  where  public 
sentiment  would  not  instantly  denounce  any  man  who  should, 
if  slavery  did  not  now  exist  in  the  nation,  attempt  to  introduce 
it,  or  to  defend  the  traffic  by  which  it  first  began.  We  have  a- 
mong  us  bad  men,  like  other  countries,  men  of  inveterate  self, 
ishness  and  of  the  most  degrading  inhumanity,  but  they  are  as 
universally  detested  at  home  as  they  can  be  abroad,  and  make 
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no  part  of  our  acknowledged  common  character.  Those,  who 
are  known  to  disregard  the  bodily  comfort  or  the  family  rela- 
tions of  their  slaves,  and  wantonly  to  separate  parents  and  chil- 
dren, husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  condemned 
by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  publkj  and  are  made  to  suffer 
all  the  evils  resulting  from  a  loss  of  reputation.  At  least  this 
is* the  fact  in  the  circles  where  we  move,  and  as  far  as  our  ob- 
servation extends.  Numerous  are  the  slave  holders  in  these 
States,  who  bring  upon  themselves  great,  and  sometimes  dis- 
tressing embarrassments,  because  they  will  not  sell  their  slaves 
contrary  to  their  own  wishes,  or  in  violation  of  the  ties  of  blood 
and  marriage.  There  are  forms  in  which  humane  and  gene- 
rous minds  cultivate  and  disclose  the  best  affections  of  our  na- 
ture, in  a  slave  holding  community,  which  can  have  no  place  in 
those  parts  of  our  country  Where  slavery  is  not  found.  This 
is  not  offered  as  a  recommendation  of  slavery,  but  as  a  good 
among  the  many  evils  which  it  produces:. 

Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  to  show  the  general  state  of 
our  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  the  temper  with  which  we 
enter  upon  a  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of 
slavery  in  this  connexion.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  So- 
ciety to  emancipate  our  slaves,  or  to  make  any  encroachment 
upon  this  species  of  property.  The  question  of  slavery  how- 
ever is  intimately  related  to  the  subject  at  large,  and  can  hardly 
be  excluded  from  our  thoughts  while  we  are  going  over  the 
Report.  Most  of  our  free  blacks  were  once  slaves,  and  it  is  ev- 
ident that  some  members  of  the  society  intend  to  emancipate 
their  slaves  whenever  the  colony  is  permanently  established,  and 
it  becomes  certain  that  our  blacks  may  be  sent  thither  without 
injury  to  themselves,  and  without  the  danger  of  their  returning 
upon  our  hands.  This  sentiment  is  declared  by  Mr.  Mercer 
of  Virginia,  while  that  which  seems  to  be  the  predominant  sen- 
timent of  the  Society  is  declared  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Clay, 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  slave  holding  states,  under  their 
present  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Society,  respond  almost  universally  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who  has  so  long 
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and  so  honorably  filled  the  Speaker's  Chair  in  our  national  leg- 
islature: 

"Whilst  he  was  up,  he  would  detain  the  Society  for 
a  few  moments.  It  was  proper  again  and  again  to  repeat,  that 
it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  affect,  in  any 
manner,  the  tenure  by  which  a  certain  species  of  property  is 
held.  He  was  himself  a  slave  holder,  and  he  considered  that 
kind  of  property  as  inviolable  as  any  other  in  the  country.  He 
would  resist  as  soon,  and  with  as  much  firmness,  encroachments 
upon  it  as  he  would  encroachments  upon  any  other  property 
which  he  held.  Nor  was  he  disposed  even  to  go  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  (Mr.  Mercer)  in  saying  that 
he  would  emancipate  his  slaves  if  the  means  were  provided  of 
sending  them  from  the  country.  It  was  also  proper  to  repeat, 
that  it  was  equally  remote  from  the  intention  of  the  Society 
that  any  sort  of  coercion  should  be  employed  in  regard  to  the 
free  people  of  color  who  were  the  objects  of  its  proceedings. 
Whatever  was  proposed  to  be  done  was  entirely  voluntary  on 
their  part."  p.  108. 

Considerable  jealousy  has  been  excited,  as  we  see  by  the 
newspapers,  and  by  the  Report  before  us,  in  regard  to  the  real 
objects  of  the  Colonization  Society.  One  charge  is,  that  a 
complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  intended,  while  another 
affirms  that  an  apology  is  to  be  furnished  for  making  the  laws 
concerning  slaves  more  severe  and  permanent.  These  charg- 
es refute  each  other,  as  the  charges  of  jealousy  always  do.  We 
have  not  the  least  faith  in  either,  but  believe  fully  that  the  osten- 
sible is  the  real  purpose  of  this  humane  association.  The  char- 
acters of  the  members,  the  publicity  of  all  their  proceedings, 
the  freedom  of  their  debates,  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
business  has  been  laid  before  Congress  and  the  people,  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  forbid  the  indulgence  of  these  unwor- 
thy suspicions,  and  demand  our  confidence  and  approbation. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  Society  prospers,  and  a  success- 
ful colony  becomes  established  in  Africa,  many  slaves  will  be 
voluntarily  emancipated  by  their  masters  and  sent  back  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  We  have  no  reluctance  toward  this  idea, 
nor  do  we  consider  the  prospect  as  any  objection  to  our  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  Society.  We  earnestly  recommend  so 
benevolent  and  magnanimous  a  project  to  the  affections  and  the 
patronage  of  the  public.     We  are  desirous  of  contributing  our 
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humble  influence  to  the  promotion  of  this  cause,  and  take  this 
method  to  aid  in  circulating  the  valuable  information  contained 
in  tile  Report. 

We  will  new  take  notice  of  several  parts  of  this  document, 
and  call  up  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  subjects  which 
have  most  interest. 

The  comments  made  upon  the  federal  constitution  and  the 
act  of  Congress  concerning  slavery,  and  upon  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  (pp.  12,  13,  14,  15,)  are,  in 
our  opinion,  entirely  just,  and  of  very  great  importance.  The 
attention  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  given  early  to  this  evil,  and 
some  efficient  remedy  provided.  As  the  question  now  stands, 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  may  be  contin- 
ued to  almost  any  extent  in  direct  contravention  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  our  Jaws.  We  heartily  echo  the  language  of  the 
Report  and  say,  (p.  15)  "To  contend  that  the  consignment  of 
innocent  and  injured  foreigners  to  perpetual  slavery  is  "m  fiur- 
suance  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States"  is  to  cast  a  re- 
proach on  that  instrument  which  it  does  not  merit."  Let 
Georgia  re-consider  this  subject,  and  be  governed  by  the  fair 
construction  of  the  constitution  and   the  law. 

A  report  favorable  to  the  Society  was  made  by  a  committee 
Df  the  House  of  Representatives  at  their  last  sessipn,  as  well  as 
at  a  former  one,  and  a  decision  was  "confidently  expected  in  the 
course  of  a  month."  We  are  informed  that  this  decision  was 
not  had,  and  that  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  next  session. 
The  postponement  marks  no  hostility  to  the  Society,  but  was 
moved  by  a  friend  to  its  objects  in  order  to  give  time  to  produce 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  members,  and  to 
have  more  effectual  measures  finally  adopted.  As  this  Society 
is  not  sectarian,  as  it  belongs  to  no  party  and  is  limited  to  no 
place,  (for  free  blacks  are  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,)  it 
is  important  to  have  its  nature  and  purposes  well  understood, 
and  not  to  have  it  confounded  with  a  multitude  of  societies  in 
the  country  which  engage  the  sympathies  only  of  a  particu- 
lar circle,  and  embrace  the  members  only  of  a  particular  fel- 
lowship. We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  fanatical  in  the 
principles  or  plans  of  the  association  for  colonizing  the  fre« 
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blacks,  and  that  the  benefits,  which  are  proposed,  are  not  vis* 
ionary,  but  are  solid  and  lasting. 

The  example  and  success  of  the  English  Sierra  Leona  Com- 
pany are  most  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  American  So- 
ciety. The  following  extract  from  the  appendix  to  the  Report 
contains  a  condensed  view  of  this  colony,  and  has  so  many  in- 
teresting facts  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  its  length. 

"Colonization  in  Africa,  with  reference  to  civilization,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contemplated  in  England  as  early  as  1775  or 
1780.  A  definite  plan  was  projected  by  Dr.  H.  Smeathman, 
who  had  passed  some  years  in  Africa,  in  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Knowles,  in  1783.  The  first  removal  to  Sier.a  Leona  was  in 
1787.  The  people  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  once  slaves  in 
the  United  States,  were  removed  in  179 1,  and  the  Maroons  from 
Jamaica,  it  is  believed,  in  1805.  The  liberations  from  slave 
ships  have  been  wholly  since  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  1807. 
The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Sierra  Leona  Company,  un- 
til 1808,  when  it  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  government. 

The  colony  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  Sierra  Leona  riv- 
er, in  Iat.  8  deg.  30  min.  north.  The  original  purchase  was 
ten  miles  square.  Freetown  is  the  principal  town,  standing  on 
St.  George's  Bay,  six  miles  from  Cape  Sierra  Leona.  There 
are  five  villages,  between  two  and  seven  miles  distant,  in  differ- 
ent directions  f  ;om  Freetown,  called  Regent's,  Gloucester,  Wil- 
berforce,  Leicester,  and  Kissey  Towns.  The  local  situation  of 
the  colony  is  admirable  for  health  and  commerce.  The  sea- 
breeze  has  free  access;  the  mountains  are  high,  and  the  river 
is  navigable  by  the  largest  ships. 

The  population  exceeds  twelve  thousand.  There  are  the 
first  settlers  from  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  Maroons  from  Ja- 
maica, those  who  have  been  liberated  from  captured  slave 
ships,  and  a  few  hundreds  from  the  adjacent  tribes.  All  these 
are  people  of  colour.  To  these  may  be  added  about  fifty  Eu- 
ropeans, who  are  civil  and  military  officers,  religious  teachers, 
merchants  and  mechanics.  The  colonists  sustain  most  of  the 
subordinate  offices. 

The  schools  are  very  flourishing.  Nearly  two  thousand,  in- 
cluding some  adults,  enjoy  daily  instruction.  The  children, 
who  have  been  born  in  the  colony,  are  active,  intelligent,  and 
healthy.  Those  who  passed  their  first  five  or  ten  years  with- 
out instruction,  and  then  entered  a  period  of  confinement,  fam- 
ine, and  disease  on  board  of  slave-ships,  need  some  months  or 
years  to  acquire  the  health,  animation,  and  intelligence  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  possessed.  They  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  some  of  them  the  rudiments 
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of  English  grammar  and  geography.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  extended  to  this  colony  its  kindest  regard  and  libe- 
ral aid.  Several  chaplains  and  schoolmasters  have  been  fur- 
nished and  supported,  at  different  periods,  through  their  agen- 
cy. The  Christian  Institution,  established  on  Leicester  Moun- 
tain, accommodates  about  two  hundred  children,  who  are  most- 
ly named  and  supported  by  benefactors  in  England.  These 
•are  children  once  destined  to  foreign  slavery,  now  fed,  clothed 
governed,  and  carefully  taught  in  the  christian  religion.  As- 
sembled in  the  church  to  worship  God,  they  are  a  spectacle  of 
grateful  admiration,  and  their  state  happily  exemplifies  the  di- 
vine origin  and  holy  principles  of  the  religion  in  which  they 
are  taught.  At  Regent's  town,  which  has  a  population  of  thir- 
teen hundred,  the  agents  saw  two  hundred  children  in  the 
schools;  and  on  the  sabbath,  more  than^one  thousand  of  the 
children  and  people  were  present  in  the  church,  neatly  dressed, 
sober,  reverential,  attentive  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  unit- 
ing their  voices  to  sing  his  praise.  The  sabbath  is  observed 
through  the  colony,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  Euro- 
peans and  the  Kroo-men.  Freetown  has  five  religious  teach- 
ers, (three  Europeans  and  two  men  of  colour,)  Leicester  Moun- 
tain has  two,  and  each  of  the  villages  has  one.  These  are  all 
men  of  christian  character. 

Freetown  makes  a  very  decent  appearance;  the  streets  are  at 
right  angles,  wide  and  neat;  fruit  trees  grow  about  the  town; 
the  houses  formerly  built  were  small,  but  those  now  building 
are  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  airy  and  convenient.  The  colo- 
ny is  advancing  in  wealth  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Trade  has 
been  chiefly  pursued,  but  agriculture  begins  to  have  a  share  of 
attention."  p.  123. 

After  the  complete  triumph  of  this  experiment  over  all  dif- 
ficulties, it  is  idle  to  call  the  plan  of  the  American  Society  Uto- 
pian. From  other  parts  of  the  Report,  (p.  6.)  we  learn  that 
the  natives  are  friendly  to  Sierra  Leona,  and  that  only  one  in- 
stance of  hostility  was  ever  shown,  which  was  eighteen  years  a- 
go,  and  was  without  effect.  Although  the  number  of  white 
men  is  so  small,  and  the  security  of  the  colony  l-ests  upon  the 
arms  of  the  colored  population,  (p.  7.  )  its  existence  has  never 
been  shaken  by  domestic  insurrection.  A  public  Gazette  is 
printed,  a  society  of  Friends  is  formed,  and  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom and  instruction  are  multiplied  and  multiplying  with  a  de- 
lightful rapidity. 

The  testimony  is  satisfactory  in  the  Report,  that  land  may  be 
obtained  for  a  colony  on    the  coast  of  Africa  at  a  reasonable 
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price,  and  of  a  good  quality.  The  agents,  who  were  sent  out 
for  this  purpose,  appear  to  think  most  favorably  of  Sherbro 
and  its  vicinity,  a  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about  two 
degres  south  of  Sierra  Leona.  The  climate  is  sufficiently  mild, 
and  the  variety  of  the  products  of  the  soil  is  great.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  agriculture  and  commerce  may  be  enjoyed.  The 
native  kings  appear  generally  to  be  friendly  to  the  objects  of 
the  x\merican  Society,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  extreme- 
ly corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  slave  traders,  and  by  the 
effects  of  the  trade  itself  upon  their  principles,  feelings,  and 
habits.  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  infamous  and 
depraved  modes  of  life  known  among  the  most  abandoned  of 
our  species.  No  language  is  too  severe  against  a  slave  trader, 
kidnapping  free  natives,  and  transporting  them  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  brutes.  No 
language  can  paint  too  strongly  the  miserable  consequences 
Which  have  flowed  from  this  traffic  to  scourge  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  peculiarly  painful  to  learn,not  only  that  the  French 
have  renewed  this  monstrous  trade  at  Senegal,  and  that  multi- 
tudes of  blacks  are  smuggled  in  canoes  and  put  aboard  their 
ships,  but  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  own  flag,  the  ensign 
of  our  glory,  are  disgraced  in  this  inhuman  commerce.  Could 
the  eagle  upon  our  banner,  when  degraded  by  its  elevation  up- 
on the  mast  of  a  slave  ship,  be  for  a  moment  endowed  with  life, 
with  what  indignation  would  he  hurl  the  thunderbolts,  which  he 
carries  in  his  talons,  against  the  degenerate  offspring  of  the 
heroes,  sages,  and  patriots,  who  achieved  the  independence  of 
our  country,  and  declared  Liberty  to  be  among  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man!  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  order  half  our  navy  there  to  put  an 
end  to  this  worst  of  crimes.  What  are  slave  traders  made  of, 
who  can,  in  cold  blood,  tie  a  woman  to  the  mast,  and  whip  her 
to  death,  as  a  warning  to  others,  merely  because  she  was  afflict- 
ed at  her  situation,  and  could  not  restrain  the  feelings  of  her 
disconsolate  heart!  (p.  68.) 

Although  the  native  kings  generally  profess  themselves  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  the  American  Society,  yet  we  are  mor- 
tified to  learn,  that  they  are  «o  far  corrupted  by  the  slave  trade 
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as  not  to  be  averse  from  its  continuance.  They  seem  to  under-* 
stand  and  acknowledge  its  bad  effects,  even  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  their  own  people,  and  are  yet  unable  to  give  up  the  mea- 
gre profits  and  paltry  gratifications  which  they  derive  from  it. 
The  attack  of  Crundell,  a  slave  dealer,  (p.  71,)  upon  Kizell,a 
bold,  philanthropic,  and  faithful  negro,  devoted  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country,  shows  the  brutal  character  of  this  portion 
of  white  men,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  detestable  a  commerce,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  good  of  all  Africa.  Depravity  must  have  got  deep  into  the 
core  of  the  heart  of  that  man  who  calls  the  free  natives  oi  the 
country  "Ms  money,"  his  bank,  and  whose  checks  are  drawn 
and  answered  in  the  sighs,  groans,  and  blood,  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, (p.  73.)  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  native  kings  should 
express  their  fears  to  our  agents,  that  if  a  colony  be  established 
among  them  from  the  United  States,  the  restored  blacks  would 
snake  a  war  of  vengeance  upon  those  who  sold  their  fathers,  and 
sent  them  into  captivity  and  suffering. 

A  small  force  can  do  much  toward  the  destruction  of  this 
trade.  A  single  brig  (p.  7,)  has  liberated  from  slave  ships  nine 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  whom  the  civilized  and 
the  barbarian  had  united  to  enslave.  Regent's  Town  in  Sierra 
Leona  has  a  considerable  population  of  blacks  delivered  in  the 
same  way  within  two  or  three  years.  The  good  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  this  subject, 
(p.  23,)  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  continental  powers,  pro- 
mise a  union  of  nations  at  last  to  annihilate  this  evil. 

The  report  and  appendix  contain  full  proof  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  blacks  is  ready  to  sail  from  the  United  States 
for  Africa  to  establish  the  proposed  colony.  No  difficulty  is  to 
be  anticipated  as  it  regards  their  willingness.  Many  are  anxious 
to  have  the  time  arrive  when  they  may  embark  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  American  Society,  (p.  7,  114,  149.)  A  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  colour  in  our  own  country  to  join  this 
colony  will  increase  in  proportion  to  its  success.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary at  present  is  to  find  a  sufficient  number  to  begin  the 
work,  and  to  form  a  community  capable  of  self  government,  or 
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tit  least  capable  of  government  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
white  men  for  a  short  term  of  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  Report  and  the  documents 
in  the  appendix  as  a  full  and  satisfactoxy  account  of  the  Society 
and  its  objects,  and  as  a  sufficient  answer,  for  candid  minds,  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  association.  We. 
are  pursuaded  that  little  else  than  information  and  reflection  are 
wanted  to  make  an  immense  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  ardent  friends  of  this  plan  of  colonizing  the  fr^ 
blacks. 

Before  we  close  our  review,  we  wish  to  take  notice  of  a  few 
particulars,  which  we  may  do  as  well  in  one  order  as  in  ano* 
ther. 

We  cannot  omit  to  ask  our  readers  to  dwell  particularly  up1, 
on  the  character  and  history  of  John  Kizell,  a  native  African,  to 
"whom  we  have  already  referred  as  President  oi  the  Friendly  So- 
ciety in  Sierra  Leona.  His  addresses  to  the  native  kings,  when 
he  accompanied  our  agent,  Mr.  Mills,  to  Sherbro,  and  his  cor- 
respondence with  governor  Columbine,  prove  him  to  be  a  man 
of  excellent  sense  and  judgement,  and  to  have  a  very  clear  dis- 
cernment of  the  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  American 
Society.  Having  been  carried  into  England  in  a  slave  ship,  af- 
terwards to  the  United  States,  then  removed  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  ai  length  returned  to  his  native  country  after  many  years, 
lie  has  enjoyed  extensive  opportunities  lor  personal  observa- 
tion, and  has  acquired  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge,  which  is 
beyond  price,  as  it  regards  the  evils  and  the  remedies  of  slavery, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  secured  to  Africa  by  the  introduction 
of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

Such  men  as  John  Kizell  and  Paul  Cuffee  redeem  the  Afri- 
can character  from  the  charge  of  mental  imbecility,  which  has 
been  so  frequently  made  against  it,  and  show  that  the  mind  of 
the  negro  only  wants  the  aid  of  freedom  and  opportunity,  and 
it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  required  to  form  a  great,  a  good,  a 
cultivated,  a  powerful,  a  respected,  and  a  happy  nation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Kizell  thinks,  tak- 
en from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Mills: 

"Mr.  Kizell  i»  a  second  Pawl  Cuffee.    He  has  a  good  min* 
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and  considerable  knowledge.     His  writings  discover  him  to  be 
a  man  of  sense  and  worth.     He  has  a  good  heart,  and  no  one 
can  be  more  anxious  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
Africans,  and  their  descendants.     He  has  enlarged  views,  and 
believes  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  time  has  arrived, 
when  the  descendants  of  Africans  abroad  shall  begin  to  return 
to  their  own  country.     His  mind  relies  on  the  promise  of  God, 
"Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God."  He 
Says,  if  we  can  fix  on  a  proper  place  for  a  colony,  our  people 
may  come  out  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  we  need  not  fear 
the  consequences,  only  sending  some  men  of  education  and  pie- 
ty to  be  their   conductors  and  guides.     Africa  is  the  land  of 
black  men,  and  to  Africa  they  must  and  will  come.     It  is  at  pre- 
sent a  wide  and  fertile   wilderness;  but  it  may  be  made  to  bud 
and  blossom  like  the  rose.     As  for  land,  he  says,  it  belongs  to 
Africans  abroad,  as  well   as  those  now  in  this  country;  and  if 
they  are  disposed  to  return,  land  they  must  and  shall  have. — > 
They  have  not  forfeited  a  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fa- 
thers, by  being  carried  by  force  from  their  country.  The  good 
people  in  America  have  only  to  help  them  to  get  back,  and  as- 
sist them   a   year  or   two,  until  they  can  help  themselves. — > 
Then  if  they  will  not  work,  the  fault  is  their  own.     They  cer- 
tainly will  not  freeze  nor  starve.     Let  any  class  of  the  people  of 
colour  come,  only  give  us  a  few  who  will  be  good  leaders  of 
the  rest.     He  urges  the  plan  of  colonization,  among  other  rea- 
sons, on  the  ground,  that  it  will  prevent  insurrection  among  the 
slaves— remove  some  bad  men  who  will  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunity to  do  mischief  here  as  there — bring  into  this  country 
some  good  men,  who  will  shine  as  lights  in  this  dark  world- 
give  an  opportunity  to  masters  who  are  disposed  to  release  their 
slaves,  and  thus  promote  a   gradual  emancipation — provide  a, 
home  for  many  oppressed  freemen,  and  confer  infinite  blessings  on 
this  country.  Mr.  K.  thinks  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  co- 
lour, who  are  now  in  America,  will  yet  return  to  Africa."  p.  37. 

The  active  benevolence  of  Kizell  is  seen  in  the  facts  thus 
stated: 

"Since  Mr.  Kizell  has  been  in  this  country,  he  has  saved  five 
or  six  persons  from  death;  some  condemned  for  witchcraft,  and 
some  for  crimes  they  never  committed.  Some  of  these  were 
nearly  dead  by  the  excessive  quantities  of  red  toater  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  drink.  He  was  sometimes  paid  fifty  or 
a  hundred  bars  to  save  one  from  these  superstitious  murderers. 
He  has  also  rescued  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  from  foreign 
slavery,  sometimes  by  interposing  his  authority,  but  more  com- 
monly by  purchase.     He  speaks  of ,   a  head  man  of 

vile  character,  who  is  engaged  in  furnishing  slaves  for  the  ships 
now  at  Gallinas,  abgut  fifty  miles  down  the  coast.    It  is  assert- 
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ed  that  seven  or  eight  vessels  are  now  lying  off  that  river,  wait- 
ing for  cargoes;  one  of  which  unfurls  the  American  flag,  armed 

with  twenty  guns,  and  belonging  to  — — ,  who  professes 

to  be  an  American  citizen.  It  is  high  time  for  the  American 
government  to  guard  against  the  violation  of  their  laws,  at  least 
by  American  citizens,  and  to  interpose  their  authority  to  check 
this  barbarous  traffick."  p.  37. 

His  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  a  white  or  black  go- 
vernor should  at  first  be  chosen,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mills: 

"Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  select  a  proper  person  for 
governor.  Mr.  Kizell  is  not  free  to  express  his  opinion  decid- 
edly, but  thinks  it  may  be  best  for  the  first  few  years  to  have  a 
white  governor,  a  man  of  considerable  age,  and  great  modera- 
tion and  prudence.  If,  however,  a  Paul  Cuffee  could  be  found 
among  the  people  of  colour,  who  was  disposed  to  come  out  to 
this  country,  it  might  be  well  to  appoint  him  governor:  in  this 
case,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  men  of  good  charac- 
ter for  the  first  colonists,  and  some  wnite  men  of  firm  integrity 
mightproperly  come  with  themasjudges  and  counsellors."  p.  39. 

Kizell  belongs  to  the  sect  of  Baptists,  and  appears  to  be  a 
truly  liberal  christian.  The  Baptists  have  always  been,  to  say 
the  least,  as  great  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  as  any 
portion  of  the  christian  church.  Kizell  partakes  largely  of  this 
devotion  to  the  cause  both  of  bodily  and  mental  liberty. 

Another  interesting  negro,  Thomas  Joiner,  is  introduced  to 
our  notice  by  Mr.  Mills: 

"At  St.  Mary's  we  saw  captain  Lloyd,  a  friend  of  the  lament- 
ed Park.  He  trades  chiefly  at  Vintain.-.  Another  interesting 
person  was  Thomas  Joiner,  a  native  African.  He  was  a  son  of 
a  prince  of  some  distinction,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  miles 
up  this  river.  When  a  boy,  he  was  kidnapped  and  sold  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  afterwards  redeemed  by  an  English  Cap- 
tain, who  knew  his  father.  He  was  well  educated  in  England, 
and  restored  to  his  country.  He  is  a  man  of  good  character 
and  habits,  a.nd  has  acquired  property  and  influence.  He  has 
just  returned  from  England,  where  he  left  two  sons  for  an  edu- 
cation. He  says  that  he  shall  buy  a  brig^the  next  year  to  im- 
port his  own  goods.  Will  not  some  of  our  American  people  of 
colour  be  fired  by  this  example?  They  might  fit  out  vessels  to 
trade  to  this  country,  Which  would  enable  them  to  ascertain  its. 
valuable,  productions,  and  to  survey  parts  of  the  coast.  Such 
an  intercourse,  they  would  find  much  to  their  advantage.  Thi* 
will  most  naturally  lead  to  settlements  in  this  country. 

The  moi*e  we  learn  of  Africa,  the  moreconfident  we  are  that 
''h«  plan  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  will  eveatuaU)§ 

:"  "-'-■ .         r    29     
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succeed.  We  obtain  increasing  proofs  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  ascertain  a  greater  variety  of  the  productions  of  the  country. 
If  the  slave  trade,  that  mother  of  abominations  and  source  of 
woes  unutterable,  can  be  annihilated,  Africa  will  revive  and  as- 
sume a  respectable  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth."  p.  22. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  some  of  the  words  used  in 
the  accounts  given  of  the  native  kings  and  headmen,  particu- 
larly to  "fialaver  "  and  "fialaver-house."  Palaver  "signifies 
both  a  political  discussion  and  a  suit  at  law."  (p.  75.)  "The 
servant  has  as  much  to  say  as  his  master  in  any  common  dis- 
course, but  not  in  a  fialaver,  for  that  belongs  only  to  the  mas- 
ter." We  use  this  word  sometimes  in  conversation,  although  it 
is  not  in  the  dictionaries.  The  meaning,  that  we  give  to  it,  is 
the  same  with  that  which  it  has  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Mills.— 
"The  fialaver  lasted  between  three  and  four  hours.  Despatch 
in  business  is  what  African  kings  know  nothing  of.  They  will 
talk  around  the  subject  for  hours  without  coming  to  thefioint." 
(p.  34.)  This  is  is  a  pleasant  incidental  satire  upon  "a political 
discussion  and  a  suit  at  law."  We  are  not  sure  that  our  own 
orators  in  the  legislature  and  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  elsewhere* 
may  not  sometimes  wince  at  this  account  of  a  fialaver  and  a 
fialaver -house  in  Africa. 

But,  passing  from  this  subject  to  another,  we  are  desirous  of 
•expressing  the  pleasure,  which  we  derive  from  the  following 
testimony  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Meade  to  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  our  country,  and  to  the  improving  charac- 
ter of  our  countrymen  in  this  particular. 

"I  must  also  beg  leave  to  add  a  general  remark  concerning 
the  whole  southern  country,  in  which  I  am  justified  by  the  re- 
peated assurances  of  the  most  pious  and  benevolent,  that  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  is  greatly  ameliorated  in  every  respect 
As  to  food,  raiment,  houses,  labour,  and  correction,  there  is 
yearly  less  and  less  over  which  religion  and  humanity  must 
lament."  p.  146. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  of  the  object  of  the  American  Society 
is  thus  given  by  himself: 

"You  have  asked  my  opinion  on  the  proposition  of  Ann 
Mifflin,  to  take  measures  for  procuring,  on  the  coast  of  Africaf 
an  establishment  to  which  the  people  of  colour  of  these  United 
States  might,  from  tiqje  to  time,  be  colonized,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  different  governments.    Having  long  ago  made  up  my 
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mind  on  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have 
evei  thought  that  the  most  desirable  measure  which  could  be 
adopted  for  gradually  drawing  off  this  part  of  our  population— 
jnost  advantageous  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us  Going  from 
a  country  possessing  all  the  useful  arts,  they  might  be  the  means, 
of  transplanting  them  among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa;  and 
would  thus  carry  back  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  the  seeds 
of  civilization,  which  might  render  their  sojournment  here  a 
blessing,  in  the  end,  to  that  country."  p.  106. 

In  addition  to  the  extract,  which  we  have  already  made  from 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  we  introduce  the  following: 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  plan  of  the  society  is  impracticable 
and  Utopian.  Why?  How  have  the  descendants  of  Africa  been 
brought  to  the  shores  of  America?  By  the  most  nefarious  traf- 
fick  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  man.  It  has  been,  it  is  true, 
the  work  of  ages.  May  we  not,  by  a  gradual  and  persevering 
exertion,  restore  to  Africa  that  portion  of  her  race  among  us 
that  shall  be  liberated?  He  would  not,  he  could  not  believe  that 
man,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vilest  cupidity,  in  the  prosecution  of 
purposes  of  the  most  cruel  injustice,  which  had  constantly 
marked  the  African  slave-trade,  could  accomplish  more  than 
might  be  attained  in  a  cause  which  was  recommended  by  so 
many  high,  honourable,  and  animating  considerations.  Such 
■was  the  cause  in  which  this  society  is  engaged.  The  christian, 
of  whom  unwearied  constancy  is  the  characteristic;  the  states- 
man who  looks  only  to  the  safety  and  the  happiness  of  his  own 
country;  in  short,  all  good  men  will  find  motives  for  engaging 
their  co-operation  or  their  wishes  in  behalf  of  the  society.  Its 
object  is  not  impracticable.  Scarcely  any  thing — nothing  is 
beyond  the  power  of  those  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  just  purpose, 
approved  by  good  men,  and  sanctioned  by  Providence,  boldly 
and  resolutely  determine  to  command  success."  p,  109. 

"Several  of  the  slave-holding  states  already  had,  and  perhaps 
all  of  them  would,  prohibit  entirely  emancipation,  without  some 
such  outlet  was  created.  A  sense  of  their  own  safety  required 
the  painful  prohibition.  Experience  proved  that  persons  turn- 
ed loose  who  were  neither  freemen  nor  slaves,  constituted  a 
great  moral  evil,  threatening  to  contaminate  all  parts  of  society. 
Let  the  colony  once  be  successfully  planted,  and  legislative  bo- 
dies, who  have  been  grieved  at  the  necessity  of  passing  those 
prohibitory  laws,  which  at  a  distance  might  appear  to  stain  our 
codes,  will  hasten  to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  exercise 
of  benevolence  and  humanity.  They  will  annex  the  condition 
that  the  emancipated  shall'Ieave  the  country;  and  he  has  placed 
a  false  estimate  upon  liberty  who  believes  that  there  are  many 
who  would  refuse  the  boon,  when  coupled  even  with  such  a 
condition."  p.  110. 
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With  these  distinguished  names  we  mention  that  also  of  MK 
Harper.     The  letter  of  this  gentleman  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  (p.   110,)  deserves  high  com; 
mendation.     Though  short,  it   contains   the  substance  of  the 
whole  plan,  and  its  views  reach  to  the  full  extent  of  the  hopes 
of  the  philanthropist  in  regard  to  our  unfortunate  black  popu- 
lation.    Mr.  Harper  thinks  that  the  evils  of  slavery  are  most 
felt  in  the  middle  states,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  will 
of  course  produce  their  first  good  effects  there.     Although  he 
contemplates,  as  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  th^ 
consent  of  the  free  blacks,  and  the  voluntary  manumission  of 
slaves  by  their  masters,  yet  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
this  class  of  people  may  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  our  land. 
His  expectations  embrace  the  gradual  deliverance  of  the  coun- 
try from  slaves  and  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  universal 
improvement  of  the  negroes   themselves,  and  the  permanent 
augmentation  of  their  happiness.     He  has  suggested  the  true 
causes  of  their  degradation,   and  points  out  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  that  sense  of  inferiority  which  is  continually  press- 
ing  them  to  the  dust,  and  destroying,  in  regard  to  them,  the 
motives  which  white  men  have  to  rise.     The  benefits  of  colo- 
nization in  Africa  to  the  free  blacks  themselves,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition   of  the  slaves  which  it  will  produce,  the 
blessings  which  it  will  diffuse  in  Africa,  and  the  advantages  to 
the  civilized  world  which  will  follow  from  the  commerce  that 
will  thus  at  length  be  opened,  are  all  brought  to  view  in  this  in- 
teresting letter.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  so  many  emi- 
nent men,  so  much  talent  and  benevolence,  and  such  patronage, 
are  pledged  to  the  objects  of  this  excellent  Society. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  gratified  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  ol 
(Virginia,  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  the  address  of  the  Synod  of 
Tennessee,  the  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Virginia,  the  resolution  of  the 
same  church  in  Maryland,  the  resolution  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  address  of  the  Presby- 
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tery  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  however  enough  to  say  that  all 
these  respectable  bodies  are  patrons  and  promoters  of  this  hu- 
mane and  peculiarly  laudable  enterprise  to  colonize  our  free 
people  of  colour.  Similar  bodies  throughout  the  United  States 
will  doubtless  make  public  in  due  time  similar  sentiments.  We 
regret  that  this  Report  and  appendix,  which  are  under  our  re- 
view, are  not  more  widely  circulated.  We  have  seen  but  two 
copies  in  our  vicinity.  On  ihis  account  we  wish  that  we  had 
room  to  make  larger  extracts  from  it  than  our  small  magazine 
will  allow. 

We  shall  now  close  our  review  by  some  free  remarks  upon 
the  general   question  of  slavery.       The  manner,  in  which  the 
discussions  of  the  American  Colonization  Society   have  been 
received  by  the  public,  and  by  slave  holders  themselves,  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  express 
our  sentiments  fully  upon  this  inherited  misfortune,  without  ir- 
ritation,  and  without  jealousy  in  regard  to  our  objects.     We 
have  no  scruples  in  our  own    conscience  against  purchasing 
slaves  at  home,  and  using  them  in  our  families,  in  the  fields,  or 
the  manufactory.     While  slaves  are  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
an  evil  to  them,  if  good  and  religious  men  were  to  refuse  to  be 
their  masters,  and  were  thus  to  give  them  up  to  the  unprinci- 
pled, the  mercenary,    and  the  cruel.     Universal  emancipation 
without  colonization,  all  seem  to  ackno\vledge,would  be  amon-> 
strous  calamity  both  to  the  whites  and  to  the  blacks.     It  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  yoke  of  slavery,  so  long  as  it  must  be  worn, 
as  little  inconsistent  as   possible  with  the  improvement  of  our 
slaves  in  useful  knowledge,  in  moral  principles,  and  in  virtuous 
happiness.     It  is  a  totally  different  thing  to  hold  or  purchase 
slaves  at  home,  in  the  existing  condition  of  our  community, 
from  that  of  purchasing  natives  on   the  shore   of  Africa,  or 
making  slaves   of  freemen  any   where,   or  consenting  in  any 
manner  to  the  slave  trade,   or  to  the  principles  and  reasonings 
by  which  the  first  introduction  of  slavery  was  defended,  or  to 
the  policy  which  would  now  prevent  colonization  and  emancipa- 
tion where  the  consent  of  all  parties  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
proceeding.     The  irritation,  which  was  excited  in  Congress  at 
•tfje  last  session,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  its 
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slaves  into  the  Union,  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  our  slave- 
holding  states  cannot  bear  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  slavery.  That  was  a  debate  not  only  upon  the  construction, 
of  a  particular  tieaty  and  the  grant  of  privileges,  but  concern- 
ing the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  this  part  of  the  poli- 
cy of  Missouri,  while  other  state  governments  are  allowed  to 
make  such  laws  as  they  please,  within  the  limits  of  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  regulation  of  their  slaves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  present  into  a  detailed  view  of 
slavery.  Our  observations  will  be  general  and  brief.  We  make 
the  remarks  above,  not  so  much  to  prepare  our  readers  for  any 
unpleasant  truths  which  we  mean  to  give  in  this  article,  as  to. 
show  that  we  consider  it  perfectly  proper  and  expedient  to  ex- 
amine the  question  at  large,  and  to  treat  it  without  disguise,, 
whenever  we  have  leisure,  room,  and  inclination.  It  would  be 
very  useful  for  our  fellow-citizens  to  see  a  full  examination  of 
this  subject,  as  well  as  a  detailed  view  of  the  best  manner  of 
treating  our  slaves.  There  are  many  things  to  be  said  with 
profit  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  training  and  educat- 
ing blacks  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  services  as  intelli- 
gent and  valuable  as  those  of  whites.  But  these  things  we  can- 
not say  now.  We  proceed  to  a  short  statement  of  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  having  slaves  among  us. 

In  a  new  country,  servants  and  laborers  of  this  kind  are  a  pe- 
culiar accommodation  to  their  white  masters.  In  those  wes- 
tern states,  where  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  be  holden,  we  hear 
from  the  best  people  perpetual  complaints  of  the  difficulty, 
and  even  impossibility  at  times,  of  getting  servants  for  the 
house,  laborers  for  the  field,  or  hands  for  the  manufactory. 
Farmers  are  often  compelled  to  turn  their  lands  into  pastures, 
and  become  graziers,  because  they  cannot  obtain,  at  any  pro- 
per price,  the  service  of  the  persons  necessary  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  plough.  Many  valuable  enterprises  in 
making  settlements,  clearing  lands,  and  introducing  improve- 
ments for  villages  and  towns,  are  abandoned  for  the  want  of  a 
population  to  be  hired  and  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  management  of  a  family,  and  the  cares  of  house- 
lipldersj  become  extremely  onerous.     Slaves  there  are  none. 
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free  blacks  are  capricious  and  run  away,  and  white  domestics 
cannot  be  procured.     In  an  old  country  these  evils  do  not  ex-, 
ist,  because  the  inequalities  of  society  always  force  a  considera- 
ble white  population  to  be  so  raised  as  to  furnish  servants  of  ev- 
ery rank  and  character.  Other  evils  indeed  are  the  consequence 
of  these  inequalities,  but  the  facility  of  procuring  servants,  all 
kinds  of  domestics  and  laborers,  is   a  convenience  which   the 
higher  orders  of  society  always  feel.    It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing and  a  useful  inquiry,  had  we  time  to  pursue  it,  how  far  the 
condition  of  menial  servants  in  Europe  resembles  that  of  our 
slaves,  and  whether  such  white  people  are  more  cultivated  or 
more  happy  than  our  blacks.  Some  wise  and  able  men,  as  distin- 
guished for  their  benevolence  and  disinterestedness  as  for  their 
comprehensive  views,  have  felt  themselves  tempted  to  defend 
the  proposition,  that  the  menial  whites,  in  a  city  like  London  or 
Paris,  are  not  more  elevated,  more  free,  more  honest,  or  more 
comfortable  than  the  slaves  of  Lexington,  Richmond,  or  Charles-;, 
ton.     A  state  of  society,  where  a  crowded  population  is  the 
product  of  centuries,  and  where  servants  of  the  lowest  as  well 
as  of  the  highest  orders  are  furnished  in  abundance,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  attended  by  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance,  degrada- 
tion, and  misery.     While  we  concede,  on  this  point,  all  that  a 
philosophical  statesman  would  ask,  we  are  still  convinced  that 
slavery  receives  no  justification  from  the  argument,  although 
some  alleviation  is  drawn  from  it,  when  we  look  upon  the  blacks 
that  are  entailed  upon  us. 

A  natural  effect  of  having  slaves  at  command,  (we  speak  still 
of  new  countries,)  is  an  increase  of  hospitality  among  the  mas- 
ters.    Were  we  obliged  to  labor  personally,  to  apply  our  own 
hands  to  all  the  menial  offices  of  the  kitchen  and  the  stable, 
when  our  friends  or  strangers  visit  us,  their  approach  would  not 
be  as  welcome  as  it  is  now,  and  their  continuance  would  hardly 
be  solicited  with  as  much  warmth  and  sincerity.  When  the  mas- 
ter is  called  perpetually  to  the  details  of  manual  occupation,  and 
the  mistress  must  leave  the  parlour  and  the  drawing  room  for 
the  drudgery  of  preparation  required  by  the  table,  and  by  the 
apartments  where  her  guests  are  to  be  lodged,  the  pleasure 
o,f  their  society  and  conversation  must  be,  so  interrupted,  so  dp 
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minished,  so  cut  up  into  paltry  parts,  and  obtained  al.  last  by 
such  provoking  snatches,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  friends  and 
strangers  should  be  considered  as  a  tax,  difficult  to  pay,  and 
the  spirit  of  hospitality  be  gradually  withered. 

Although  we  think  that  among  our  new  states,  those,  which 
have  slaves,  have  the  advantage  at  first  of  those  which  have 
not,  yet  in  the  end  the  advantage  will  be  upon  the  other  side. 
When  the  white  population  becomes  dense,  when  the  country 
is  old,  when  society  produces  all  the  classes  of  people  which 
are  required  by  its  wants,  then  the  comforts  of  life  will  be  great- 
est where  slaves  are  not.  But  in  the  present  early  age  of  our 
country,  where  slaves  perform  the  work,  and  furnish  all  the  ser- 
vants of  a  community,  the  masters  have  more  leisure  for  read- 
ing, for  conversation,  for  meeting  together  at  each  other'shous- 
es,  or  in  public  places,  and  for  every  species  of  discussion. 
This  leisure  may  not  always  be  well  applied,  but  still  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  when  it  is  properly  used,  it  is  a  boon,  and  a  boon  of 
no  small  value.  The  eloquence  of  the  slave  holding  States  in 
our  public  bodies  has  shown  the  influence  of  this  condition  of 
their  society. 

Where  white  men  are  not  the  servants,  but  all  classes  of 
them  have  blacks  under  their  command,  a  prouder  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  independence  is  likely  to  be  cherished.  In  some  res- 
pects this  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage,  but  it  is  attended  by 
considerable  evils.  There  is  less  power  to  secure  subordina- 
nation  and  concert  of  action,  even  w here  these  are  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  indispensable  to  the  end  which  all  agree  to  seek.  The 
form,  in  which  liberty  and  independence  sometimes  exhibit 
themselves,  may  be  rude  and  offensive.  Freedom  should  not 
be  raw  and  insolent.  A  mixture  of  courtesy,  of  respect  for 
character  and  standing,  of  deference  to  age  and  office,  to  sex: 
and  profession,  to  learning  and  accomplishment,  adds  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  liberty,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  society  of  free- 
men. With  all  the  limitations  however,  which  we  are  inclined 
to  offer,  and  for  ourselves  to  admit,  upon  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  have  no  hesitation  in  enumerating,  among  the  advanta- 
ges of  our  slave  population,  the  higher  spirit  of  liberty  which 
is  cherished  by  the  whites.      TJp  spirit  is  gt  j  boon  to  those, 
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who  may  consider  themselves  as  the  patricians  oi  the  curuxnu- 
nity,  hut  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  are  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  whatever  assists  to  secure  these  best  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  an  advantage.  A  compliment  was  in  tact  paid  to 
our  republic  when  a  foreign  tourist  said  upon  leaving  it,  "this 
country  is  a  heaven  for  the  poor,  but  a  hell  for  the  rich."  We 
■would  not  encourage  rudeness  and  insolence;  we  would  not  be 
blind  to  the  faults  of  our  character,  nor  to  the  improvements 
which  can  be  made  in  our  manners  and  institutions;  we  would 
on  the  contrary  introduce  more  mutual  courtesy  and  a  greater 
regard  to  the  public  interest;  we  would  recommend,  in  all  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions  that  require 
discipline,  more  order  and  subordination;  and  Ave  should  be 
happy  to  see  more  polish  and  accomplishment  among  our  citi- 
zens; but  we  are  the  determined  friends  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
We  ask  no  more  refinement  than  is  compatible  with  these  par- 
amount objects. 

A  more  disagreeable  task  now  awaits  us,  that  of  pointing  out 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  slavery. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  occur  to  us  whenever  we  turn 
our  minds  to  this  subject,  is  the  wrong  of  slavery  in  the  very 
Yiature  of  it,  and  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  to 
our  contemplations.  Although  we,  who  now  hold  slaves,  are 
innocent  of  the  guilt,  by  which  they  were  introduced  into  the 
country  and  left  upon  our  hands,  yet  this  innocence  on  our  part 
does  not  make  it  cease  to  be  true  that  blacks  by  nature  have 
rights  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  that  they  are  deprived  of  the 
dearest  of  all  their  rights  by  being  our  property,  and  subject 
for  life  to  our  command.  Our  minds  are  harrassed  by  this  con- 
viction, even  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  rea- 
sonings are  j  ust  which  we  have  already  advanced  in  this  review. 
At  the  moment  when  we  think  it  expedient,  and  even  benevo- 
lent, for  good  and  religious  men  to  consent  to  be  masters  of 
these  unfortunate  people,  we  cannot  forget  the  crime  that  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  fathers  of  slavery  and  the  defenders  of  their 
principles  and  conduct.  We  are  compelled  to  allow  that  this 
is  no  small  disadvantage  to  a  life  spent  in  the  immediate  and 
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constant  vmw  of  slaves.  It  is  relieved  by  the  increasing  hu-* 
inanity  with  which  they  are  treated,  and  by  the  prospect,  which 
the  Colonization  Society  furnishes  that  they  may  at  last  be  res- 
tored to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

The  effect,  which  slavery  produces  upon  the  education,  hab- 
its, and  character  of  children,  is  a  disadvantage  of  no  small  a- 
mount.  In  one  respect,  that  of  caprice  and  tyranny  in  the  tem- 
pers of  children,  this  topic  has  been  often  considered,  and  its 
influence  stated  at  large.  But  it  has  not  been  examined  much 
under  other  aspects.  Our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  are 
continually  called  upon  to  correct  the  pronunciation  which  has 
been  learned  of  black  nurses  and  black  servants.  The  young 
mind  is  early  filled  with  the  immense  variety  of  vulgar  errors 
and  gross  superstitions  which  are  known  to  abound  among  the 
slaves.  Although  the  masters  and  mistresses  are,  or  at  least  are 
to  be  supposed  to  be,  above  this  influence,  the  children  are  not  { 
Their  impressible  minds  listen  with  ingenuous  and  eager  cred- 
ulity to  the  monstrous  tales  which  are  told  them  by  favorite 
black  domestics.  The  excess  of  this  is  removed  by  the  ob- 
servations and  experience  of  after  life,  but  the  spirit  of  super- 
stition not  unfrequently  continues,  especially  among  the  less 
informed,  to  the  hour  of  death. 

Another  evil  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  is  the  offspring 
of  having  our  children  raised  in  the  arms  of  blacks,  and  of  al- 
lowing them  to  be  their  companions  for  several  of  the  earlier 
years.  The  remark  is  probably  not  so  applicable  to  our  vicini- 
ty and  latitude  as  to  a  more  southern  region  and  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. The  nature  of  the  evil,  to  which  we  here  refer,  will  be 
indicated  by  the  number  of  children,  found  in  the  community  $ 
of  every  shade  between  the  ebony  of  Africa  and  the  genuine 
European  complexion.  This  liability  to  amours  of  the  darker 
kind  must  be  very  much  enhanced  by  the  cause  which  we  have 
already  named.  The  progress  of  white  population  is  thus  re* 
tarded,  both  by  a  diversion  from  the  proper  objects  of  attach- 
ment, and  by  the  incompetency  which  follows  excessive  indul- 
gence. 

Cruelty  to  slaves,  an  evU  so  often  described  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  rhetoric  and  pathos,  belongs  to  an  opposite  class  of  feel; 
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ings  and  vices.  As  far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended, 
we  have  witnessed  very  little  of  direct  cruelty.  In  this  vicin- 
ity the  blacks  are  a  hearty,  good  looking,  and  apparently  happy 
part  of  our  population.  They  have  an  abundance  to  eat,  drink, 
and  wear,  and  are  lodged  according  to  their  taste.  It  must 
however,  from  the  multitude  of  testimony,  be  true,  that  in  ma- 
ny families  and  in  many  regions,  great  bodily  suffering  is  endur- 
ed by  slaves,  and  all  the  caprices  of  inhumanity  are  wantonly  in- 
flicted upon  them.  The  kind  of  suffering,  to  which  they  are 
most  exposed,  where  their  masters  are  not  cruel,  but  are  driv- 
en by  pecuniary  necessities  to  do  what  they  would  otherwise 
condemn  and  avoid,  is  the  violation  of  the  ties  of  blood  and 
marriage  by  forcible  separation,  and  by  removal  to  distant  pla« 
ces  of  residence.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  characters,  the 
moral  feelings,  and  the  habits  of  the  blacks  is  extremely  perni- 
cious, as  well  as  its  influence  in  hardening  the  whites.  Masters 
ought  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  adopt  all  possible 
means  to  alleviate  this  evil,  and  to  sell,  exchange,  or  let  their 
slaves,  to  produce  an  accommodation. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  inferior  topics,  the  slackness  and  un- 
productiveness of  the  service  of  many  of  the  slaves,  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  and  bodies  to  be 
clothed,  in  comparison  with  the  labor  rendered,  and  the  confu- 
sion which  takes  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  master,  where  res- 
ponsibility is  so  much  divided,  and  where  A  lays  the  blame  to 
33,  ^nd  tJ3\to.  G,  and  tlxey  thus  go  through  the  alphabet  m  a  se- 
ries of  apologies,  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  any  master  or  over- 
seer to  get  at  the  truth  shall  be  bafflled. 

Slaves  are  generally  bad  mechanics,  slow  and  slovenly  arti- 
zans,  unintelligent  and  blundering  workmen.  Houses,  fences, 
bridges,  gardens,  and  other  parts  of  the  system  of  civilization, 
are  usually  less  finished  and  complete,  where  slaves  are  the  la- 
borers, than  where  white  men  render  the  service.  Blacks  are 
undoubtedly  capable  of  becoming  excellent  artists,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  educated  to  bring  out  their  talents,  and  to  exhibit 
their  ingenuity.  Agriculture  is  not  as  exact,  productive,  beau- 
tiful and  perfect,  under  the  hands  oi  slaves  as  under  an  enlight- 
ened, and  free,  and  ambitious  yeomanry,  having  the  fee  of  the 
soil. 
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But  the  greatest  evils  of  slavery  maybe  resolved  into  causes 
of  a  moral  nature,  into  the  want  of  those  motives  to  perpetual 
improvement  which  are  furnished  to  freemen,  living  among 
their  equals,  respected  as  friends  and  companions,  and  eligible 
to  all  those  offices  in  the  various  departments  of  society  which 
are  so  stimulating  in  their  influence  upon  our  efforts.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  African  is  as  dear  to  Nature,  and  as  liberally 
endowed,  as  the  European.  Put  him  in  the  same  circumstan« 
ees  under  the  operation  of  the  same  external  causes,  and 
furnish  him  with  the  same  motives,  and  he  will  accomplish  as 
much,  and  rise  as  high.  But  what  is  he  now  in  a  foreign  soil? 
What  is  the  character  of  our  slaves?  They  are  uninstructed,  ig- 
norant, fanatical  or  indifferent,  superstitious  and  easily  alarmed 
at  danger  or  in  anew  condition,  tempted  to  habits  of  theft  and 
falsehood,  if  not  informing  against  each  other  still  filled  with  low 
jealousies,  and  governed  by  low  motives,  too  commonly  intem- 
perate, slightly  held  by  the  marriage  vow,  living  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  hardly  to  allow  them  to  cultivate  the  habitual 
feelings  of  decorum  and  delicacy,  and  abandoning  all  efforts  to 
rise  because  such  efforts  are  without  motives  and  would  be 
fruitless. 

Let  us  then  colonize  them,  where  we  approve  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  where  we  do  not,  let  us  educate  them  better,  and  alle- 
viate, if  we  cannot  remove,  the  evils  of  their  condition.        T. 

Art.  8.     Mazbppa,  a  Poem  by  Lord  Byron.     J 

WE  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  this  spirited 
and  excellent  production.  We  have  been  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  regard  to  its  merits.  The  remarks  in  our  ©astern 
newspapers,  and  those  in  some  English  magazines  which  have 
come  to  our  hands,  had  led  us  to  expect  little  from  Mazeppa, 
and  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron  was  losing,  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  power  of  his  own  language  as  it  is  displayed  in  his  other 
compositions.  We  think  these  remarks  unjust,  and  some  of 
them  are  intemperate  against  the  publishers  of  the  poem  un- 
der the  name  of  the  noble  Lord.  For  ourselves  we  have  no 
«4oubt  that  it  is  his  genuine  production.      It  carries  unequivocal 
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HStarks  of  his  genius,  his  style,  his  mode  of  conception,  and  his 
contempt  for  the  virtue  of  Avomen.  If  he  did  not  write  it,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  believe  in  a  poetical  transmigration,  or 
exchange,  of  souls,  even  while  the  parties  are  living  upon  earth. 
Show  us  that  the  author  of  Mazeppa  is  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
Byron,  and  we  should  immediately  warn  the  master  to  look  to  his 
laurels  that  this  competitor  among  his  disciples  may  not  in  time 
pluck  them  from  his  brow.  We  agree  that  this  poem  has  faults, 
and  that  it  was  evidently  written  in  haste;  but  it  has  merits,  and  is 
entirely  worthy  of  the  celebrated  name  to  which  it  is  ascribed". 
The  style  varies,  and  it  ought  to  vary.  A  part  of  it,  (but  a  part 
which  appears  before  much  interest  is  excited,)  reminds  us  of  4 
Beppo,  while  other  parts  are  by  turns  tender,  sincere,  rapid, 
vigorous,  descriptive,  novel,  affecting.  We  do  not  remember 
to  have  read  at  any  time  a  poem  on  a  similar  subject,  or  of  a 
similar  construction.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  originality. 
Such  a  ride  as  Mazeppa's  we  never  knew  before.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  rider,  the  kind  of  suffering  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, the  emotions  which  must  have  been  excited,  the 
scenes  through  which  he  passed,  the  variety  of  dangers  which, 
arose  in  dreadful  succession,  all  took  a  powerful  hold  upon  our 
feelings  and  imagination,  and  added  a  new  triumph  to  those 
which  Lord  Byron  has  already  achieved  over  our  sympathies 
and  our  admiration. 

The  story  is  short  and  interesting,  and  remarkably  adapted 
to  tb£  purposes,  of  excitement  in  poetical  narration.  Mazeppa 
is  a  y\>ung  man,  ardent,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  irresisti- 
ble. He  was  introduced  into  the  family  of  a  rich  and  haughty 
Count  who  had  a  beautiful  and  lovely  wife.  Mazeppa  and  the 
lady  became  enamoured  of  each  other,  and  were  the  victims 
of  their  mutual  passion.  The  spies  of  the  Count  detected 
their  amours.  Mazeppa  was  seized  at  dawn  of  day  by  a  band 
of  armed  minions,  separated  from  his  mistress,  stripped, 
scourged,  and  bound  naked  and  bleeding  upon  a  wild  horse  of 
the  Ukraine  which  had  been  caught  but  the  day  before,  in  whose 
mouth  had  never  been  a  bit,  and  upon  whose  back  had  never 
been  a  man.  The  horse  was  foaming  with  rage  at  the  time 
Mazeppa  *jfcs  fast  bound  upon,  him,  the  neck  of  the  rider  tied 
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to  the  mane  instead  of  having  a  bridle  in  his  hand  to  guide  the 
fierce  animal.  The  head  of  the  horse  was  set  towards  the  for- 
ests and  mountains  from  which  he  had  been  taken,  and  where, 
at  an  immense  distance,  the  troops  of  wild  horses,  to  which  he, 
belonged,  were  ranging.  He  was  freed  from  the  keepers  with  a 
lash  and  a  shout,  and  flewlike  lightning  toward  his  native  haunts, 
regardless  of  all  that  threatened  death  to  his  helpless  rider.  The 
horse,  with  a  savage  and  untameable  strength,  continued  his 
race  from  morn  to  night,  from  night  to  morn,  and  still  from 
mom  to  night  again,  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had 
been  seized.  There,  meeting  a  troop  of  his  fellows  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  one  faint  effort  to  neigh,  and  to  join  them  in  their 
wild  and  independent  race,  he  fell  dead  to  the  earth  with  the 
exhausted  and  wretched  Mazeppa  still  bound  to  his  back.  Du- 
ring this  career,  the  wolves  had  chased  both  horse  and  rider  for 
their  prey,  and  were  often  on  the  point  of  fastening  their  teeth 
In  the  victims.  Barrens,  groves,  hills,  rocks,  rivers,  were  pass- 
ed with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  sinewy  arch' 
cr.  Every  effort  of  Mazeppa,  to  break  his  cords,  or  to  scare 
from  him  by  his  voice  the  wolves  that  hung  upon  his  rear,  in- 
creased the  fright  of  his  wild  steed,  and  added  a  new  bound  to, 
his  terrific  career.  At  length,  when  the  horse  had  fallen  dead, 
and  the  rider  expected  to  die,  after  the  manner  of  Mezentius, 
a  prisoner  on  his  back,  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  raise  an  arm, 
or  to  utter  a  moan  in  his  defence,  the  ravens  and  vultures  hov- 
ered about  him  impatient  to4begin  their  detested  meal.  In  this 
situation  he  lost  his  senses,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  him- 
self in  the  cottage  of  a  Cossack  peasant,  attended  by  a  sympa- 
thetic, anxious,  and  beautiful  black-haired  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  the  cottager.  He  recovered  his  strength  in  time, 
became  the  guest  of  the  family  and  the  favorite  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, afid  was  made  their  Hetman  or  Prince.-  With  a  troop  of 
"twice  five  thousand  horSe,"  he  set  out  for  the  palace  of  the 
Count,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  satiating  his  vengeance  by  a 
victory  of  extermination. 

Such  is  the  story.  It  is  told  by  Mazeppa,  when  he  is  seventy 
years  old,  to  Charles  XII,  after  the  defeat  and  route  of  Pultowa, 
and  when- the  Monarch  and  the^  Herman  were   flying  to  the 
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river  Borystenes,  and  had  halted  in  the  forests  for  the  night; 
Every  reader  must  see  from  this  brief  sketch  that  the  subject  is 
new  and  well  adapted  to  the  pen  oi  genius.  The  incidents  are 
selected  with  skill,  the  dangers  and  sufferings  are  conceived  as 
they  should  be  by  a  mind  like  Byron's,  and  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  out  with  full  poetical  justice  upon  the  expecting  mind 
of  the  readers.  In  narrative  poetry,  extracts  always  lose  the 
interest  which  they  have  in  the  poem  in  their  regular  connex- 
ion. We  must  however  give  a  few  specimens.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  the  wife  of  the  Count. 


"Theresa's  form — 


Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  chesnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well. 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 
Such  as  our  Turkish  neighborhood 
Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood, 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky. 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  at  midnight, 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seemed  to  melt  to  its  own  beam. 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  souls  on  high, 
As  though  it  wer&  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake, 
Transparent  with  the  sun  therein) 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make} 
And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip — but  why  proceed? 
I  loved  her  then,  I  love  her  still; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 
In  fierce  extremes,  in  good  and  ill." 

Stanza  V. 

The  horse  appears  just  as  he  ought  in  the  9th  stanza,* 

"  <Bring  forth  the  horse' — the  horse  was  brought," 

In  truth  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 

Who  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 

Were  \n  his  li.mbs;  but  he  was  wild} 
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Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught:  * 

With  spur  and  bridle  undefilcd: 

*Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught; 

And  snorting  with  erected  mane, 

And  struggling  fiercely  but  in  vain, 

In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread, 

To  me  the  desert-born  was  led. 

They  bound  me  on,  (that  menial  throng,} 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong,  r 

Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash— 

Away,  away, — and  on  we  dash, — 

Torrents  less  rapid,  and  less  rash.** 

After  riding  long  under  such  excitement,  and  being  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  Mazeppafell  into  assort  of  trance 
or  swoon.     The  genius  of  Byron  shows  itself  in  this  part, 

"What  marvel  if  this  worn  out  trunk 

Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  rolled  round; 

I  seemed  to  sink  upon  the  grourid, 

But  erred,  for  I  was  lastly  bound. 

My  heart  turned  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore* 

And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more. 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel, 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 

And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes 

Which  saw  no  further.     He  who  dies 

Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 

O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake,  but  could  not  make 

My  senses  climb  up  from  below." 

Stanza  XIII. 

When  he  was  aroused  from  his  trance,  the  horse  was  swim- 
ming a  broad  and  majestic  river. 

"My  thoughts  came  back.     Where  was  I?  Oold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy,  pulse  by  pulse 

Life  re-assumed  its  lingering  hold; 

And  throb  by  throb,  till  grown  a  pang 

Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 

My  blood  reflowed,  though  thick  and  chill> 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill, 

My  sight  returned,  though  dim,  alas, 

And  thickened  as  it  were  with  glass, 
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Methought  the  da$h  of  waves  waanighj 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky 
Studded  with  stars. — It  is  no  dream. 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide} 
And  we  are  half  way  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance* 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 
My  stiffened  limbs  were  rebaptized 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 
And  onward  we  advance" 

Stanza  XIV. 

"With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top:  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  nightj 
And  onward,  onward,  onward  seems 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 
To  stretch  beypnd  our  sight." 

Stanza  XV. 

The  wild  horses  of  the  Ukraine  make  their  entry  and  exit 

with  great  life,  and,  to  us,  with  great  novelty  of  description. 

"At  length  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs? 
No,  no;  from  out  the  forest,  prance 
A  trampling  troop;  I  see  them  come; 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance. 
I  strove  to  cry,  my  lips  Avere  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  gruide? 
A  thousand  hoi-se,  and  none  to  ride? 
With  flowing  tail  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  n6"strils  never  stretched  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 
Came  quickly  thundering  on, 
Ag  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet. 
-       •-"  22 


The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet. 

A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 

A  moment  with  a  faint  low  neigh 

He  answered,  and  then  fell. 

With  gasps  and  gazing  eyes  he  lay,' 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable. 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done. 

On  came  the  troop;  they  saw  him  stoop; 

They'saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong. 

They  stop,  they  start,  they  snuff  the  air. 

Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 

Who  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 

Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide, 

They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  aside^ 

And  backward  to  the  forest  fly 

By  instinct  from  a  human  eye." 

Stanza  XVII. 

Those,  who  are  not  pleased  with  such  poetry  as  this,  deserve, 
not  to  be  pleased  at  all.  While  Byron  continues  to  write  in 
this  manner,  he  cannot  write  too  muck.  T» 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— -In  my  first  letter  I  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  nu~ 
merous  circumvallatory  earthen  ramparts  discovered  in  the 
western  states  could  not  have  been  designed  for  fortifications  or 
places  of  defence.  My  next  object  is  to  point  out  the  proba- 
ble race  of  people  who  erected  them. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  our  present  North  American 
Indians  are  so  totally  incompatible  with  the  characteristics  dis- 
played in  these  laborious  constructions,  that  we  cannot  suppose 
their  ancestors   concerned  in  the  formation  of  them.     Our  In- 
dians are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  hunting,  a  mode  of  life 
which  precludes  a  numerous  population.     They  possess  few  of 
the  civilized  arts,  such  as  the  ancient  relics  display,  whilst  their 
mode  of  burial  and  religious  rites   are  totally  different.     The 
numerous  and  immensely  large  burial  places  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  all  our  large  water  courses,  extending  miles  in  length, 
and  completely  filled  with  skeletons,  shew  that  the  population 
of  this  country  must  at  one  time  have  been  very  great.  This 
certainly  indicates  an  agricultural  life  in  the  former  inhabitants, 
whilst  the  specimens  of  excellent  ornamental  pottery,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  made  by   our  present  Indians;  many  instru- 
ments of  iron  and   copper;  and  various  domestic  utensils  and 
ornaments,  found  with  these  skeletons,  evince  a  race  of  people 
advanced  much  further  in  the  arts.     We  possess  indeed  both 
historical  proof  and  tradition  that  the  Aborigines  of  this  country 
were  a  different  race.     The  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  various 
^    nations  which  inhabited  the  country  of  Anahuac  may  be  con- 
sidered of  the  same  origin..    Their  religion,  manners^  customs, 
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,and  language  were  much  alike.     They  possessed   the  art  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  or    painting,   and  their  histories  conse- 
quently deserve  that  credit,  to  which  recorded  narratives  are 
entitled.     The  Spaniards  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  hiero- 
glyphic paintings  and  were  enabled  to  translate  their  histories. 
From  this  authority  Humbold  mentions  that  the  Tolticas  first 
came  to  Anahuac,  part  of  the  present  province  of  Mexico,  in 
the  year  648,     They,  as  well  a*  the  Mexicans,  according  to  the 
-V  same  authority,   emigrated   from  the  north,  and  must  conse- 
quently have  once  possessed  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi.     The  different  stages  of  their  journey,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  time  during  which  they  sojourned  at  any  one  place,  are 
mentioned.     We  have  corroborating  proof  even  from  European 
authorities,  for  when  Ferdinand   de  Soto  invaded  Florida  in 
1525,  and  afterwards  when  the  Spaniards  first  settled  at  New- 
Orleans  and  Natchez,  they  discovered  the  Natchez  and  Naga- 
toch  Indians  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  to  be  of  the  same 
rnre  as  those  of  Mexico.     They  had  made  similar  progress  ijrt 
civilization  and  possessed  the  like   religion,  being  worshippers 
of  the  Sun  and    sacrificing  human  victims  to  their  deities,  and 
to  the  manes  of  their  kings.     The  Anahuac   histories  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  do  not  mention  the  immediate  cause  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  their  ancestors  from  the  north.     They  did  not  choose  to 
record  what  is  esteemed  the  disgrace  of  proud  and  warlike  na- 
tions.    We  however  have  this    information  from  other  though 
traditionary  sources.     The  public   are   greatly  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder,  the  historical  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  their  learned  secretary  Peter  S. 
Duponceau  Esq.  for  the  first  volume  of  their  Historical  and  Lit- 
erary Transactions.  We  there  find,  by  the  tradition  of  theLenni 
Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians,  that  their  ancestors,  then  a  very 
numerous  people,  came  from  the  western  part  of  the  the  North 
American  continent;   that  they  crossed  the  Namsesi  Sipu.or 
Mississippi  river,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mengwe  or 
Iroquois,  made  war  upon  and  finally  drove  away  a  nation 'whom 
they  called  the  Alligewi,  and  who  were  settled  in  these  western 
States.     They  describe  the  Alligewi  as  a  wonderful  people,  of 
gigantic  stature,  building  fortifications,  and  burying  their  dead 
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in  holes,  over  which  they  threw  mounds  of  earth.  The  Allige- 
mi  are  mentioned  as  finally  emigrating  to  the  south  and  west, 
■whence  they  never  returned.  We  may  readily  perceive,  as  in 
most  ancient  traditions,  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  here  blend- 
ed together.  The  fable  of  the  Alligewi  being  giants  doubtless 
arose  from  the  difficulty  with  which  the  Lenapes  conquered  them 
and  from  a  wish  to  exaggerate  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors. 
One  part  of  the  Indian  character  well  known  among  us  has  been 
omitted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder;  I  mean  their  dislike  of 
appearing  ignorant  in  what  relates  to  their  nation  or  to  things 
of  which  it  is  presumed  they  ought  to  have  a  knowledge.  They 
are  as  zealous  to  conceal  their  ignorance  on  those  subjects,  as 
their  disgrace  in  battle,  and  are  ever  ready  at  invention  whenev- 
er unacquainted  with  facts.  The  well  known  story  of  the  Mam- 
-  moth,  n  lated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  coming  from  one  of  the  In~- 
dian  chiefs,  is  an  example  at  hand.  I  am  acquainted  with  many 
instances,  in  which  the  invention  of  a  grave  tale  was  immediate- 
ly produced  by  an  unexpected  question.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  wondered  at  that  our  Indians  should  suppose  the  circumval- 
latory  earthen  ramparts  were  intended  for  fortifications,  and  that 
for  that  purpose  they  were  erected  by  their  former  enemies,  the 
Alligewi.  I  shall  show  in  my  account  of  the  tumuli,  that 
they  did  not  dig  holes  for  the  burial  of  their  dead  and  raise  the 
earth  over  the  bodies  afterwards,  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  nation.  This  oral  testimony 
is  however  important,  as  it  comfirms  the  records  of  the  Tolticas 
and  at  the  same  time  disclaims  the  erection  of  the  circumvalla- 
tions  and  tumuli  by  the  ancestors  of  our  present  Indians. 

The  circumstance  of  none  of  the  Anahuac  nations  being  cak 
led  Alligewi  does  not  lessen  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  tho 
tradition.  The  Indians,  according  to  Mr.  Heckewelder,  often 
gave  their  enemies  names  different  from  those  by  which  they 
designated  themselves.  He  mentions  the  Lenni  Lenape  as  be- 
ing called  by  all  the  western,  northern,  and  some  of  the  southern 
Indians  JVa/ianachki,  or  "people  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun,"  mere- 
ly from  their  having  eventually  settled  on  the  Delaware  river1 
and  in  the  adjoining  Atlantic  states. 

The  continent  of  America  seems  to  have  been  peopled  by 
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at  least  two  distinct  races.  Mr.  Duponceau  is  of  opinion  that 
the  grammatical  construction  of  all  the  American  languages  is 
radically  the  same.  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  his  ideas  on  this  subject,  though  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  that  the  compound 
form  of  the  Sanscrit  and  other  ancient  languages  of  Asia,  toge- 
ther with  the  affixes  and  suffixes  to  their  verbs,  corresponds  in 
some  measure  with  the  form  of  our  Indian  languages.  The 
words  which  compose  the  various  Indian  tongues  are  allowed 
by  Mr.  D.  to  be  totally  different,  and  as  he  only  refers  to  gram- 
matical construction,  in  which  the  languages  of  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  Europe  generally  agree,  I  have  as  much  right  to  con- 
sider the  Mexicans  and  our  northern  Indians  distinct  races 
of  people,  as  we  have  to  distinguish  the  English  from  the 
Arabians.  The  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  even  the 
language,  (as  far  as  regards  the  radicals  of  words,)  of  the 
Anahuac  nations  and  those  of  our  Indians  are  as  distinct  as 
those  of  any  two  races  of  people  which  inhabit  the  European 
or  Asiatic  continents. 

The  Peruvians,  the  various  nations  of  the  present  province 
of  Mexico,  and  the  tribes  extending  as  far  as  Natchez  may  from 
their  customs  and   religion  be  considered  as  one  race,  and  all 
our  northern  nations  of  hunters  as  another  district  ot  people- 
It  is  to  the  Tolticas  and  other  Mexican  nations,  as  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  that  I  must  beg  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion.    Sir  William  Jones,  Baron  Humbold,  and  indeed  most 
modern  writers  on  the  subject  have  believed  the  Mexican  na- 
tions and  Peruvians  to   have  descended  from  the  same  race  as 
the  Hindoos.     The  striking  similarity  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindoo  monarchs,  which  are  divided  into  two  distinct  lines,  cal- 
led the    Surya  and  Chandra  Bans,  or  children  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  dynasties  of  the  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  kings,  who  also  traced  their  succession  as  children  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon;  the  similarity  in  erecting  pyramidical  tem- 
ples of  immense  size  for  the  same  horrid  worship;  that  of  sa- 
crificing human  victims  to  deities,  whose  attributes  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same,  and  whose  wrath  could  only  be  appeas* 
ed  by  blood;  the  consonant  traditions,  though  mingled  with  fa- 
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"hie,  respecting  the  deluge,  all  seem  to  evince  that  at  an  early 
period  some  consanguinity  existed.  The  late  discoveries  in 
Asiatic  literature  have  somewhat  illuminated  that  dark  era  im- 
mediately post-diluvian,  from  which  originated  all  the  fa- 
bles of  mythology  whether  Asiatic,  Egyptian,  or  European. — 
Our  Biblical  history  chiefly  confines  itself  to  the  virtuous  Shem 
and  his  pious  descendants,  from  whom,  through  the  lines  of  A- 
b  rah  am  and  David,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  be  born. 
Of  Ham  and  Japhet  the  two  polluted  fountains  which  overflowed 
the  world  with  idolatry,  our  sacred  pages  are  in  a  great  measure 
silent. 

It  is  however  confirmed  from  Sanscrit  History,  that  although 
Ham  and  his  descendant  Cush  retained  some  of  the  wise  laws 
and  true  traditions  taught  them  by  their  immediate  ancestor 
Noah,  the  real  Hindoo  Menu  or  Nuh,  yet  they  soon  permitted 
their  vicious  passions  to  lead  them  astray.  Ambition  and  ava- 
rice quickly  occasioned  war  and  spoliation.  The  shedding  oi 
human  blood  became  familiar,  and  their  understandings,  like 
their  language,  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  confounded,  and  to 
have  led  them  to  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  human  victims  in  or- 
der to  atone  for  crimes  committed,  which  ^thus  became  seven 
fold  worse.  Some  pretended  modern  philosophers  have  been 
fond  of  representing  the  religion  of  the  Bramins  as  pure  and 
■spotless.  They  have  painted  them  as  men  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  astronomical  and  other  sciences;  as  deeply  medita- 
ting on  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  absorbed  in  valuable 
.metaphysical  disquisitions:  their  system  of  'metempsichosis 
forbidding  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  they  live  on  vegetable 
food  and  attain  great  age  full  of  wisdom  and  piety.  This  pic- 
ture is  unfortunately  not  correct,  and,  although  the  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls  had,  at  an  early  period,  prevented 
the  Bramins  from  using  animal  food,  yet  the  very  nature  of 
their  first  code,  that  called  the  Laws  of  Menu,  displays  in  most 
places  the  strongest  ambition  and  most  tyrannical  determina- 
tion to  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. These  laws,  like  those  of  Draco,  are  written  in  blood, 
and,  although  after  the  supposed  A  vater  of  Buddah  the  lives  of 
jnAma^s  were  a.mong  some  casts  preserved,  yet  the  blood  of 
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their  own  species  was  most  inhumanly  and  extensively  shed., 
One  of  the  books  of  the  Veda,  the  next  in  point  of  antiquity  -to 
the  Laws  of  Menu,  treats  expressly  on  human  sacrifice  and  ma- 
gic rites,  and  we  know  that. in. the  earliest  ages  after  the  deluge 
whole  hecatombs  of  miserable  human  beings  were  sacrificed. 
The  burning  of  widows  and  the  self  immolation  among  the 
Hindoos  of  the  present  day  are  not  the  only  relics  left  of  that 
horrid  religion,  for  by  the  latest  authority*  the  Hindoos  still  point 
out  the  ground  where  their  Rajahs  lately  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims to  their  idols. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  prolix  in  order  to  shew.; 
that  the  ancient  Hindoos  immolated  their  fellow  beings  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  nations  of  Mexico.  The  religion  of  th© 
ancient  Persians,  Hindoos,  and.  Druids  is  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  similar.  Their  worship  was  always  performed  in 
open  temples  or  circumvallations  without  roofs.  Their  tem- 
ples, as  Mr.  Maurice  expresses  it,f  "were  uncovered,  and  they 
rejected  the  impious  thought  of  confining  the  Deity  within  the 
scanty  limits  of  an  inclosed,  shrine."  This  idea  was  geueral  at 
that  period  of  the  world,  and  the  remains  of  the  open  temples, 
of  the  Druids  in  Europe,  and  our  own  circumvallations  prove 
the  wide  spread  of  that  religion  in  immediate  post-diluvian  ages. 
The  Druidical  open  temples  in  many  respects  resemble  the, 
•western  circumvallations.     They  are,  like  our  own,  mostly  cii"^ 

X  cular  or  oval;  the  former  as  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  lat- 

- 

*"It  is  quite  certain  that  the  various  nations  of  India  have  immolated  hu> 
Iftan  victims  to  their  Gods  hoth  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  A  young 
girl  was  sacrificed  as  a  prelude  to  their  magical  mysteries,  or  when  their 
great  people  required  divination,  the  Atharvana  Veaa  recognizes  this 
horrible  ceremony.  The  Hindoos  still  point  out  the  ground  in  numerous 
places  where  their  Rajahs  sacrificed  to  their  idols  the  prisoners  taken  in 
war.  I  visited  many  of,  them,  which,  are  commonly  in  the  mountains  and 
unfrequented  places;  here  a  little  temple  of  mean  appearance  is  found, 
and  sometimes  but  a  single  niche,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed.  They  now 
form  human  figures  of  flour,  paste,  or  clay,  and  cut  off'  their  heads.  This 
is  done  to  a  great  extent,  each  votary  bringing  one,  and  shows  the  prodi- 
gious numbers  of  real  victims  formerly  sacrificed..  In  the  Kalika  Purana 
a  very  old  work,  written  under  Siva,  the  ceremonies  are  described  at  hu- 
man sacrifices.  They  are  a  right  inherent  in  princes,  to  whom  they  are 
the  source  of  wealth  and  caus^  of  victory,  he." — Dubois  on  the  character*, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  American  Edition,  Vol.  2,  p. 
271  et  seq< 

t Maurice's  Indian.  Antiquities,  vol.  1,  p.  154,.  Eng.Ed.  quarto,- 
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ter  representing  the  Mundane  Egg.  It  is  true  the  Druids  gen- 
erally used  large  single  stones  standing  upright,  though  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  American  mode  is  conjoined 
The  Druid  temple  at  Abury  in  England  is  a  circle  of  one  hun- 
dred stones,  surrounded  with  an  earthen  rampart  and  ditch, 
each  sixty  feet  broad.*  C. 

•Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  1,  pag-e  182. 


LEtTER  TO  THE  EDITOR,  DATED 

CIRCLEVILLE,  O.  Sept.  13,  is  19. 

SIR, — I  have  just  received  and  read  the  second  number  of 
"The  Western  Review."  I  take  great  interest  in  this  first  at- 
tempt to  publish  a  work  of  the  kind  in  the  west.  You  apolo- 
gise for  the  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed:  no  apol- 
ogy was  necessary. 

I  have  been  instructed,  and  of  course  pleased,  with  the  essays 
relating  to  subjects,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  are 
more  particularly  interested.  Had  you  correspondents  in  eve- 
ry state  and  territory  in  the  west,  a  more  general  interest  in  fa- 
vor of  your  work  would  be  excited  and  your  patronage  would 
be  more  extended.  I  hope  the  literati  of  the  west  will  rally  a- 
round  your  banner. 

Judging  from  his  style  and  matter,  I  believe  the  essay  in  No. 
2,  on  "Indian  Antiquities,"  to  have  been  written  by  a  modest, 
amiable  man,  who  has  long  been  conversant  with  the  subject 
upon  which  he  treats.  Some  errors,  which  may  have  been  ty- 
pographical, seem  to  have  crept  into  his  memoir,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  point  them  out  to  you.  In  speaking  of  the  mound, 
once  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  town,  the  writer  should 
have  said,  that  that  tumulus  was  fifteen,  not  "fifty,"  feet  high. 
There  was  water  inside  of  the  circular  work,  where  the  earth  had 
been  taken  away  for  the  construction  of  the  inner  wall.  The 
outer  parapet  was  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  between  the  walls 
which  surrounded  the  work. 

As  to  the  writer's  idea,  that  the  tumuli  in  front  of  the  gate- 
ways were  raised  for  "Janitor  gods,"  I  can  only  say,  that  I  can^ 
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not  either  assent  to  it,  or  deny  that  it  was  so,  for  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient data,  whence  to  draw  such  an  inference. 

As  to  the  Spanish  tale,  which  the  writer  alludes  to,  con- 
cerning the  human  sacrifices,  said  to  have  been  suffered 
by  the  Mexicans  upon  their  altars,  I  must  confess  that  I  always 
very  much  doubted  the  fact.  We  must  recollect  that  this  tale 
was  first  told  by  cruel  oppressors  and  bitter  enemies,  who  in  all 
probability  propagated  this  and  other  wicked  slanders,  in  or- 
der to  palliate  at  least,  if  not  to  justify,  their  own  abominable 
deeds.  The  Mexicans  ate,  possibly  sometimes  sacrificed,  the 
flesh  of  apes.  Skinned  aud  dressed  for  food  or  sacrifice,  they 
resembled  human  beings.  From  some  zealous  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  who  saw  something  like  the  a- 
bove,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  originated  the  tale  that  the  Mex- 
icans sacrificed  and  ate  human  flesh.  Any  story  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Montezuma  or  his  people,  derived  from  Spanish  author- 
ity, ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  Like  the  ghost 
in  a  celebrated  tragedy,"it  comes-  in  such  a  questionable  shape'* 
that  I  feel  a  strong  disposition  to  question  ifi. 

I  agree  with  your  writer  in  the  belief,  that  works  enclosing 
mounds  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  "forts,"  but  might  not 
these  works  have  been  used  as  defensive  ones,  in  extreme  cases, 
in  tke  last  resort?  Solis  describes-  the  Mexicans  as  resorting  to 
such  places  on  such  occasions.  He  says  the  Teocalli  resem- 
bled "living  hills."  Here  the  Mexicans,  standing  upon  their 
altars,  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  fought  Avith  desperation  fur 
themselves,  their  country,  and  their  gods.  Not  contented  with 
the  conquest  of  the  country  and  the  destruction  of  Montezuma 
and  his  people,  in  order  to  hide  their  own  enormities,  the  Span- 
iards slandered  the  Americans  by  calling  them  cannibals.  But 
God  is  just,  he  avenges  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  he  tram- 
ples down  the  proud  but  exalts  the  humble. 

A  great  and  mighty  Amazon,  Spain,  in  the  vigour  of  her 
strength,  entered  the  American  mines.  She  came  out  of  them 
old,  shrivelled,  pule,  and  ghastly.  With  tottering  steps  she  re- 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Her  priests  had  extinguished  the  lamps 
of  science,  which  once  shone  in  her  cloisters.  Her  monarch 
^a*   employed  in  destroying  her  ablest  statesmen,  or  in  em* 
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broidering  petticoats  for  the  Holy  Virgin.  The  sun  of  her  glo- 
ry had  descended  below  the  horizon  and  not  a  star  glittered 
through  the  gloom  which  surrounded  her.  No  eye  now  glistens 
with  tears  for  her  distress,  no  bosom  heaves  even  a  sigh  for  her 
fate.  The  diadem  is  falling  from  her  unworthy  brow,  the  scep- 
tre from  her  feeble  hands,  and  she  herself  appears  to  be  groping 
about  in  quest  of  a  dishonorable  grave. 

With  great  respect,  I  am  yours  truly, 

CALEB  ATWATER, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 

The  mistake  respecting  the  height  of  the  tumulus,  which 
formerly  existed  within  the  circumvallation  at  Circleville,  arose 
from  an  unintentional  mistalement  of  Mr.  Atwater  himself,  or 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  what  he  said. 

When  I  visited  Circleville,  several  respectable  persons  assure 
ed  me  that  the  mound  had  been  twenty  feet  high,  but  a  friend 
of  mine,  visiting  the  same  place  during  the  last  summer,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Atwater,  who  assisted  him  in  drawing 
a  plan  of  the  embankments  and  tumuli.  Mr.  A.  then  mentioned 
the  height  of  the  mound  in  question  as  being  Jifty  feet,  and,  af- 
ter an  exact  inquiry  of  my  friend  as  to  his  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  so  altered  my  minutes,  believing  Mr.  A 's  information  to 
be  the  most  correct.  The  height  of  this  particular  tumulus  is, 
however,  of  no  consequence  to  my  general  observations.  Tii- 
muli,  fifty  feet  high,  exist  within  the  areas  of  other  circumval- 
lations.* 

The  insinuation,  that  water  was  found  in  the  embankments 
at  Circleville,  is  of  much  more  importance,  and  I  regret  that 
Mr.  A.  has  not  been  more  particular  in  his  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. I  can  only  understand  him  as  meaning,  that  at  the 
first  settlement  of  Circleville  there  was  some  low  place  which 
contained  stagnant  water.  I  made  particular  inquiries  on  this 
1  subject  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  all  assured 
me  that  there  was  neither  tank  nor  cistern,  spring  nor  well 

*Tlic  tumulus  at  Marietta  is  about  40  feet  lii:rh. 
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discovered  within  the  area  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 
or  since  that  period.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  myself, 
though  I  suppose  in  wet  weather  rain  water  may  stand  in  some 
places.  Mr.  A,  has  however  unintentionally  proved  my  asser- 
tion as  regards  the  want  of  water  within  the  area  in  ancient 
times.  He  mentions  that  the  upper  soil  was  taken  off  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  inner  wall.  Now,  as  a  bed  of  gravel 
lies  immediately  below  that  soil,  no  water  could  have  been  re- 
tained. I  doubt  whether  the  area  could  have  afforded  earth 
sufficient  for  the  inner  tumulus  and  wall.  And  the  soil  being 
as  deep  within  as  without  the  circumvallation,  I  still  think 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  regularly  removed  for  some 
distance  around. 

It  is  with  regret,  that  I  am  obliged  to  notice  Mr.  Atwater's 
attempt  to  discredit  the  historians  of  Mexico,  as  relates  to  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims.  We  might,  I  think,  as  well  doubt 
that  Coctez  conquered  that  country,  or  that  such  a  king  as 
Montezuma  existed. 

The  honest  soldier,  Bernal  Diaz,  obtained  that  title  from  his 
plain  unvarnished  history,  which  bears  intrinsic    evidence  of 
truth,  yet  he  frequently  mentions  large  numbers  of  human  vic- 
tims as  sacrificed  by  the  Mexicans.     But  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  dedicated  his  services  and  life  to 
the    Mexicans?     Abhorring   the    abominable   cruelties  of  his 
countrymen,  he  became  the  champion  of  the  oppressed;  he  ex- 
horted and  reproved;  he  wrote  and  published;  he  made  voya- 
ges to  Europe,  and  interested  every  honest  man  in  his  cause. 
Las  Casas  succeeded  in  obtaining  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  had  them  executed  as  far  as  his  authority  extended,  yet 
this  martyr  to  humanity  and  to  the  cause  of  the  natives  of  An- 
ahuac,  acknowledged  them  guilty  of  human  sacrifices  to  a  great 
extent.     The  Mexicans  found  numerous  advocates  and  their 
deplorable  case  was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  tribunals  of 
Rome  and  Spain,  yet  their  friends  never  attempted  to  confute 
that  chief  plea  of  pretended  justification  used  by  the  foul  op- 
pressors of  those  people.      It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  men 
as  Clavigero,  Robertson,  Humboldt,  and  a  host  of  other  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  of  Mexico  were  fully  capable  of  discrimi- 
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Dating  between  truth  and  falsehood.  They  lived  in  modern 
times,  and  had  no  prejudices  to  warp  their  judgments,  yet  they 
all  admit  the  fact  of  human  sacrifice  to  a  prodigious  extent. 
From  the  invasion  of  Cortez  until  the  date  of  the  above  letter  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  doubted;  and,  as  no  facts  are  stated 
to  contradict  the  most  direct  testimony,  I  conceive  the  supposi- 
tion that  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  desire  to 
justify  their  own  crimes  gave  birth  to  the  story,  can  be  of  little 
avail.  Why  did  not  the  Spaniards  accuse  the  Peruvians  also 
of  human  sacrifice?  The  Peruvians  had  abolished  that  horrid  rite 
long  before  Pizarro  invaded  their  country.  These  people  were, 
consequently  exonerated  from  the  charge,  although,  as  more 
perfidy  and  cruelty  were  exercised  in  the  conquest  of  Peru 
than  of  Mexico,  Mr.  A's  mode  of  reasoning  would  have  requi- 
red a  double  proportion  of  calumny  on  that  score  to  have  ob- 
literated their  crimes.  The  native  Mexican  historians,  in  their 
hieroglyphic  records,  mention  numerous  human  sacrifices, 
They  certainly  did  not  desire  to  find  fault  with  their  country- 
men, and  as  this  painted  language  is  still  understood,  it  is  a 
most  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fact.* 

Mr.  Atwater  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  the  history  of  the  Mex- 
icans and  of  their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards  is  only  known  by 
dubious  records  of  the  conquerors,  made  at  a  period  when  dark 
ignorance  prevailed.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  art  of  printing 
was  then  in  general  use,  and  all  Europe  was  awake  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  new  world.  That  policy  had  not  then  taken  place 
which  afterwards  prevented  foreigners  from  visiting  Spanish 
America.  They  published  numerous  accounts  and  minute  de- 
tails of  the  country,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Mexicans.  They  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  natives  of 
the  mid  continent  of  America,  as  we  are,  from  the  voyages  of 
Cook  and  other  navigators,  with  the  inhabitants  ofOtaheite.f 
The   literary  world    is  anxiously  expecting  Mr.  Atwater's 

*Baron  Humboldt  has  published  an  Hyeroglyphic  painting1  of  a  human 
sacrifice  from  a  very  ancient  Aztican  or  Mexican  manuscript. 

jThe  Baron  Humboldt's  views  of  the  cordilliers  and  monuments  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  America  not  having  been  translated  into  English,  I 
subjoin  in  proof  of  my  assertion  the  following  extract  from  his  introduction 
to  that  work: — <'Au  commencement  de  la  conquete  dc  l'Amerique  l'attcn- 
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Notes  on  Ohio.  Much  new  information  and  important  matter 
■will  doubtless  appear.  We  have  a  wide  field  for  discovery  and 
consequently  ought  to  employ  our  time  solely  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  facts  and  comparing  them  with  what  was  before 
known  in  other  countries  or  among"  other  nations.  Mr.  Atwa- 
ter's  correction  of  any  error  in  point  of  fact  will  be  most  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  Truth  is  our  only  object,  but  a*  I  per- 
ceive it  has  occupied  more  of  this  letter  to  answer  an  hypothetic 
cal  conjecture,  than  to  notice  his  information  on  other  points,  I 
hope  any  further  public  correspondence  will  be  confined  to  Mr. 
A's  friendly  corrections.  C. 

POSTSCBIPT. 
I  have  forborne  to  make  any  remarks  on  Mr.  Atwater's  idea 
that  the  Mexicans  probably  sacrificed  apes.  Lest  this  sugges- 
tion however  should  mislead  others  I  think  it  propei  to. men- 
tion, that  there  are  neither  monkeys  nor  apes  in  any  part  of  the 
high  table  lands,  in  which  the  nations  of  Anahuac  lived.  The 
whole  of  Montezuma's  dominions  could  not  have  afforded  a  sin- 
gle animal  of  this  species.  Baron  Humboldt  mentions  as  a 
proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Mexican  nation,  that  the  ape 
was  one  of  the  signs  of  their  lunar  zodiac,  although  the  ani- 
mal was  totally  unknown  to  them,  and  they  could  not  have  met 
with  any  of  the  species  in  their  emigration  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 


VETERINARY. 

0„V  THE  SALIVATION  OF  HOUSES.— by  C.  S.  Ilafmesque. 

THIS  disorder  frequently  attacks  horses  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  well  known  to  consist  in  an  unnatura^ 
effusion  of  saliva  in  a  watery  state,  Sowing  often  with  rapid  sue- 
de P Europe  etoit  singulierment   fixu  sur  les  constructions  g-ig-an- 


pas  etc  decrite  plus  r.ouvent  de  nos  jours  que  ne  Petoient  alors  plusieurs 
contrccs,  du  Mexiquc  et  du  Perou.  It  faut  avoir  ete  sur  les  lieux  pour  ap- 
precier  cette  naivete,  cetfe  teinte  vraie  et  locale,  qui  caracteriseftt  Ics  re- 
lations des  premiers  voyagcurs  Espagrol^, 
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cession,  and  debilitating  exceedingly  the  animals  subject  to  it. 
Cows  also  have  been  known  to  be  slightly  affected  by  the  same 
disorder;  but  no  other  domestic  animals. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  on  the  cause  of  this 
morbid  affection,  some  of  which  are  rather  ludicrous  if  not  ex- 
travagant. Such,  for  instance,  is  that  which  ascribes  it  to  a 
spider  swallowed  by  the  horses!  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  has  published  as  yet  the  real  cause;  and  the  knowledge  of 
-a  speedy  remedy  seems  to  be  still  more  wanted. 

Being  enabled  to  point  out  the  true  cause,  and  to  offer  a  re- 
medy: I  venture  to  publish  both  in  the  expectation  of  contribut- 
ing thereby  to  lessen  and  prevent  the  injury  arising  from  neg- 
lect and  accident. 

I  am  happy  to  mention  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Bradbury,  for  the  leading  facts  in  this  statement. 
We  both  agreed  in  conjecturing  properly  on  this  subject;  but 
he  had  the  advantage  to  ascertain  the  facts  by  actual  experi- 
ments, and  to  point  out  the  proper  cure. 

Two  kinds  of  weeds,  which  grow  occasionally  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  produce  this  disorder,  whenever  they  are  acciden- 
tally eaten  by  horses  and  cattle,  together  with  clover  or  grass! 
Sheep  and  hogs  never  eat  them.  The  first  and  the  worst  is  the 
Kufihorbia  hyfiericifolia,  a  small  milky  plant  with  opposite 
smooth  leaves  and  very  small  white  flowers.  The  second  is 
the  Lobelia  inflata  or  Asthma-weed,  a  larger  plant  with  alter- 
nate hairy  leaves,  blue  flowers,  and  swelled  seed  vessels.  Both 
have  the  leaves  ovate,  oblong,  and  slightly  toothed. 

They  both  blossom  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  of  course 
they  are  largest  and  most  detrimental.  Being  mixed  with  the 
second  growth  of  clover  and  grass,  they  sometimes  become  en- 
tangled thereto,  and  are  eaten  by  horses,  who  would  probably 
reject  them  otherwise.  They  may  likewise  become  mixed  with 
the  second  crop  of  hay,  and  be  eaten  with  it  by  horses.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  vulgar  opinion  which  ascribed  this  disorder  to 
the  second  growth  of  clover. 

Both  the  above  plants  have  energetic  properties.  All  the 
species  of  the  genus  Euphorbia  are  strong  drastics,  and  the 
Lobelia  inflata  is  ti  ttl  e  inferior  to   said  genus  in  energy;  it  has 
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been  usefully  employed  in  the  cure  of  asthma  and  other  disor- 
ders: it  was  one  of  the  Indian  medical  plants.  They  produce  a 
slight  salivation  even  in  man. 

Some  other  plants  may-  have  similar  salivating  properties, 
but  the  two  above  mentioned  are  the  most  common;  being 
found  almost  all  over  the  United  States*  They  are  not  un- 
common in  Kentucky. 

By  attending  to  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  prevent  the  disease: 
since  they  are  both  annual  plants,  which  may  easily  be  destroy- 
ed in  the  meadows,  by  puHing  them  up  before  they  ripen  their 
seeds.  Should  they  grow  too  thick,  horses  and  cattle  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pasture  where  they  grow,  and  the  second  crop 
of  hay,  should  be  cut  rather  early,  (when  the  weeds  are  in  blos- 
som,) and  burnt  on  the  ground. 

Should  the  horses  and  cattle  happen  to  cat  them  notwithstand- 
ing, and  be  attacked  with  the  salivation,  they  may  be  cured  in  a 
single  day  by  feeding  them  plentifully  with  cabbage  leaves! 
■which  appear  to  be  an  effectual  antidote  of  this  peculiar  dis- 
order. 

If  no  cabbages  should  be  at  hand,  the  leaves  of  turnips,  rad* 

ishes,  mustard,  and  such  other  plants  of  the  cruciferous  tribe, 
might  probably  answer  equally  as  well. 

I  venture  to  hint  that  cabbages  and  the  cruciferous  plants 
might  perhaps  become  an  efficacious  remedy  in  the  morbid  sa- 
livation brought  on  men  by  an  excessive  use  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations, tobacco,  &c.  It  is  by  similar  analogies  that  the  ma- 
teria medica  is  often  enlarged  and  effectual  remedies  are  dis- 
covered or  succedaneous  palliatives  adopted. 

It  is  my  wish  that  these  facts,  conclusions,  and  hints  may  be- 
come useful,  since  the  constant  aim  of  science  should  be  to  ap- 
ply its  extensive  resources  to  the  practical  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  And  such,  I  trust,  will  always  be  the  ultimate  objects 
and  results  of  my  pursuits, 
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AGRICULTURE. 

OJV  THE  OIL  OF  PUMPKIN  SEEDS. 
To  Dr.  C.  L.  Seeger,  Northampton,  (Mass.) 

(cOMJtCNICATED  FOB  THIS  MAGAZINE.) 

YOUR  enquiries  respecting  pumpkins,  which  have  lately 
reached  me,  I  hasten  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

I  understood  that  pumpkin  seeds  were  pressed  like  rape  seed 
and  of  course  cold:  when  I  added  "or  like  Jlax-seed"  it  was 
because  1  had  never  seen  flax-seed  or  linseed  pressed  warm 
after  roasting,  as  you  say  it  is  done  with  you. 

Pumpkin  seeds,  being  Very  oily  and  containing  thin  oil,  re- 
quire no  heat  to  help  the  effect  of  the  press.  They  will  yield 
their  oil  to  the  press  as  easily  as  almonds,  walnuts,  and  seeds,  a* 
the  melon  tribe. 

The  Harmonists  press  this  oil  in  the  press  used  for  rape  seed 
oil. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  pumpkin  seed  oil  can  be  employed, 
like  linseed  oil,  for  painting.  It  is  too  thin  and  fluid,  but  it  will 
answer  in  the  instances  where  walnut  oil  is  employed,  being  si- 
tnilar  to  it  in  that  respect,  although  otherwise  much  sweeter  and 
less  desecative* 

Pumpkin  bread  and  cakes  are  as  much  used  in  the  interior  of 
Kentucky,  as  pumpkin  pies  in  New-England.  The  bread  is 
made  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  corn  meal,  by  kneading 
pumpkins  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  baking  them  immediately 
afterwards,  without  any  addition  of  yeast.  It  has  therefore  a 
great  similarity  to  corn  bread,  and  is  eaten  either  warm  or  cold. 
It  is  very  sweet  and  of  a  reddish  colour:  I  cannot  say  it  is  very 
palatable  to  me,  but  those  that  are  used  to  it  like  it  well.  You 
know  that  corn  bread  is  hot  liked  at  first  by  mahy  persons.  I 
think  that  the  best  pumpkin  bread  is  that  made  by  uniting  equal 
parts  of  corn  meal  and  boiled  pumpkins. 

Respecting  the  cultivation  of  pumpkins,  I  can  hardly  give 

you  any  additional  information.  Their  culture  is  well  understood 

all  over  the  country,  and  all  the  farmers  know  how  to  avail  thern^ 

selves  of  the  facility  which  they  have  of  growing  among  corn^ 
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without  injury  to  either  crop.  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  posi- 
tive advantage  might  result  from  their  separate  cultivation; 
But  manures  might  be  highly  beneficial  in  either  instance  and 
would  increase  the  crops. 

I  remember  the  following  additional  uses  which  may  be  made 
of  pumpkins: 

1.  The  cakes,  remaining  after  the  oil  is  pressed  from  the 
seeds,  are  eaten  greedily  by  cattle  and  hogs. 

2.  In  Europe,  they  make  good  preserves  of  pumpkins,  by 
cutting  them  in  slices  and  boiling  them  for  a  long  time  in  strong 
sirup  of  sugar. 

3.  In  the  south  of  Europe  a  very  good  soup  is  made  by  mash- 
ed or  diluted  pumpkins  with  oil,  butter,  or  broth.  This  dish, 
as  called  Furlata  in  Tuscany.     Rice  is  often  added  to  it. 

4.,  The  hard  skin  of  pumpkins,  if  uninjured,  may  be  used  for 

pails,  buckets,  baskets,  &c.     The  pumpkins   may  be  made  to 

assume  almost  any  shape,   by  being   confined  while  young  in 

wooden  or  hard  vessels,  which  they  will  fill  gradually,  moulding 

themselves  to  their  sbapes. 

I  remain,  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

C.  S.  RAFINESQUE, 

Professor  of  Botany  and  JYat.  History. 

Transylvania  University,  > 
September  10,  1819.      5 


The  following  letter  has  been  handed  to  us  by  James  Morrison 
Esq.  and  we  have  the  permission  of  the  very  respectable  wri- 
ter to  publish  it.  The  facts  are  interesting  and  curious,  that 
there  are  Indians  in  Africa  who  speak  the  language  of  some 
of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Negroes 
from  Africa  can  perfectly  understand  the  Indians  in  both 
hemispheres.  U. 

LEXINGTON,  25th  June,  1810. 

Sir,-— Agreeably  to  your   request,  I  have  examined  my  old 

African  man  Tom  relatively  to  his  having  conversed  with  the 

southern  Indians,  and  understanding  their  language.     About 

the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  a  party  of  Indians,  said  to  be  Chick- 
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asaius  of  Choctaws,  I  do  not  know  wkich,  encamped  near  Lex- 
ington, on  their  way  to  or  from  Wayne's  army.  I  was  in  town- 
with  my  old  African,  who  came  to  me  and  requested  that  her 
might  stop  his  wagon  to  talk  with  a  yellow  man  he  had  seen* 
who  spoke  exactly  his  country  talk.  I  permitted  him  to  stop 
and  went  a  small  distance  with  him,  where  I  saw  a  black  matt 
and  an  Indian  together.  They  appeared  to  be  much  engaged 
in  conversation.  My  old  man  joined  them  in  their  discourse, 
which  they  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  They  seemed  to>* 
be  well  pleased  and  to  understand  each  other  fully.  I  have  had 
the  same  information  from  other  Africans  in  this  neighborhood,, 
who  all  concui')  that  these  Indians  talk  the  same  language  as 
the  yellow  people  whom  they  made  prisoners  in  their  country. 
When  we  returned  home,  I  inquired  of  Tom  how  he  became; 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  language.  He  gave  the  following; 
detail. 

«I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gool-case  on  the  river  Allisome. 
I  went  to  war  under  our  king  jtccitsina  against  another  part  of 
our  nation,  on  the  river  Yellow-water  or  Oho  my  a.  I  was  taken 
prisoner  and  sold  to  white  people,  who  took  me  on  board  a  ship 
in  the  Allisome  river,  low  down,  near  the  sea.  I  lived  near  the 
sun-set  side  of  the  country.  The  Bamblers  lived  towards  sun- 
set, between  our  town  and  the  great  water.  The  yellow  people 
lived  over  a  great  water  towards  sun- set.  Our  king  and  the 
yellow  people  were  often  at  war.  We  had  many  of  them  pris- 
oners, who  lived  among  us  a  long  time.  The  Bamblers  and 
yellow  people  were  frequently  at  war.  These  yellow  people 
and  us  talked  together  like  the  Indian  I  saw  in  Lexington. 
They  had  long  hair,  which  many  of  them  could  set  on." 

He  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  his  language.  "God 
we  call  Yampon,  sun  ishri,  moon  esrie,  fire  agab,  white  man 
pempiemi,  black  man  ancah,  child  alabah,  Avater  osho,  white- 
man's  country  aburshee,  Christmas  ah-yah." 

He  added,  "I  never  was  in  the  yellow  people's  country,  but 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  They  fight 
with  bows  and  guns  as  we  did." 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  old  Tom's  statement,  but 
■as  he  is  70  years  of  age  and  ignorant,  there  may  be  some  inac- 
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curacy  in  his  relation.  He  has  always  supported  a  fair  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  truth  and  integrity.  The  proper  names  and 
other  words  I  have  spelled  as  he  pronounced  them,  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Tom's  statement  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  cor- 
roborated by  other  Africans  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and 
I  have  confidence  in  its  general  accuracy.* 

Your  friend, 

JOHN  PARKER, 
James  Morrison,  Esq, 


ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  following  brief  narrative  we  have  from  a  gentleman  of  Lex- 
ington, who  received  it  some  time  since  from  Mr,  Ro- 
bert Benham,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene  it  de- 
scribes. 

About  the  year  1778  or  1779,  seventy  or  eighty  persons,  in 
five  keel  boats,  were  ascending  the  Ohio  river.  Among  them 
were  a  major  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Watson,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Benham. 
Between  Cincinnati  and  Columbia  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dians, engaged  in  making  a  raft  or  crossing  the  river  upon  it. 
The  major  observed,  "those  fellows  must  be  disposed  of,  before 
we  can  proceed,"  and  the  whole  party,  excepting  one  man  in 
each  boat,  went  on  shore  to  attack  them.  Just  as  they  were 
advancing  towards  the  raft,  a  heavy  fire  was  poured  in  on  their 
rear.  Finding  themselves  surrounded,  they  detained  it  prudent 
to  turn  upon  their  assailants  and  to  endeavor  instantly  to  regain 
their  boats.  This  however,  though  the  Indians  retreated,  they 
■were  unable  to  effect.  One  of  the  boats  was  taken  off  by  the 
five  men  left  in  them,  and  the  rest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  party  on  land  drove  the  savages  before  them, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  when  it  began  to 

*Mr.  Richard  Allen  of  this  county  had  a  native  African,  a  Mandingo, 
named  Cupid,  who  was  brought  from  that  country  at  the  age  of  16  or  17, 
who  died  about  5  years  since,  and  who  gave  the  same  testimony  upon  this 
subject  with  Tom.  Mr.  William  Evans  of  Jessamine  county  had  also  a 
black  man  from  Africa,  who  is  a  third  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  account 
concernir  the  yellow  people  with  long  hair  in  his  native  country,  and 
their  language.  Mr.  Richard  Higg-ius  of  this  place  says  that  the  Indians 
With  Wayne's  army  were  Chickasazvs, 
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grow  dark.  There  were  now  but  ten  men  left,  the  rest,  in- 
cluding major  Rogers,  having  fallen.  A  short  council  was  held 
and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  by  charging  up- 
on the  enemy's  line,  to  make  a  way  through  it.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation.  Two,  one  of  which  was  Mr.  Ben- 
ham,  were  badly  wounded  in  its  execution,  but  the  rest,  Mr. 
Watson  and  seven  others,  escaped  unhurt  and  reached  Har- 
rodsburgh  some  days  after,  but  without  any  clothing  except  the 
wristbands  and  collars  of  their  shirts  and  the  waistbands  of  their 
trowsers. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  wounded.  Benham,  being 
shot  through  the  hips,  was  unable  to  proceed.  He  concealed 
himself  therefore  amidst  the  boughs  of  a  fallen  tree,  where  he 
remained  two  days.  Late  on  the  second  day  a  raccoon  came 
near  him,  and  he  shot  it.  Instantly  some  one  called  out.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  an  Indian,  he  loaded  his  piece  and  continued  silent. 
The  same  voice  much  nearer  to  him  soon  called  out  again.—. 
He  now  concluded  he  should  be  killed,  but  resolved  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.  He  was  however  happily  relieved  by 
the  exclamation  in  plain  English,  "whoever  you  are,  for  God's 
sake  answer  me!"  Being  now  convinced  that  the  applicant 
was  not  a  savage,  he  answered  without  further  hesitation;  and 
was  soon  approached  by  his  unfortunate  companion,  with  both 
arms  broken.  After  their  mutual  joy  at  meeting  had  subsided 
a  little,  Benham  desired  his  friend  to  kick  to  him  the  raccoon, 
which,  being  thus  obtained,  was  skinned  and  cooked;  and  Ben- 
ham fed  his  companion  as  well  as  himself.  They  now  became 
very  thirsty,  and  Benham,  still  unable  to  move,  expected  to 
die  of  thirst;  but  his  companion,  having  been  to  Licking  river 
and  waded  in  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  stoop  and  drink,  returned 
and  desired  Benham  to  put  his  hat  in  his  mouth  that  he  might 
bring  him  some  water,  which  he  did. 

Captain  Benham  made  use  of  their  shirts  to  dress  their 
wounds,  which  recovered  surprisingly.  They  remained  at  ibis 
spot  two  weeks.  Benham  shot  game  and  his  companion  push- 
ed it  to  him  by  his  feet,  as  he  did  also  the  fuel  necessary  for 
cooking.  When  turkeys  were  seen,  the  broken  armed  man 
would  walk  around  at   a  considerable  distance   from  them 
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and  drive  them,  SO  as  to  make  them  come  within  reach  ofBen- 
ham's  shot.  The  hat  continued  to  supply  the  place  of  a  wa« 
ter  vessel.  In  two  weeks  Benham  could,  t>y  using  his  gun  as  a 
crutch,  move  forward  a  little.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  about  one  mile,  Avhere  they  arrived  in  two 
weeks  more.  One  of  the  broken  arms  getting  so  as  to  be  of 
use,  and  Benham  being  able  to  walk  a  little,  they  fixed  them- 
selves a  kind  of  shelter  by  the  side  of  a  large  log  fronting  the 
Ohio  river,  where  they  remained,  subsisting  in  the  way  de- 
scribed above,  until  late  in  November,  when  they  saw  a  flat 
boat  descending  the  Ohio.  They  made  signals  of  distress,  but 
the  boat  began  to  row  off*,  those  on  board  supposing  them  to  be 
Indians.  At  last  however  two  men,  (one  named  Nicholas 
Welch)  jumped  into  a  canoe,  resolving  at  all  hazards  to  ascer- 
tain who  and  what  they  were,  and,  if  their  countrymen,  to  bring 
them  off.  For  this  purpose  they  landed  below  Licking  and 
took  such  a  position  as  enabled  them  to  ascertain  that  these  un- 
fortunate men  were  friends;  after  which  they  took  them  on 
board  and  brought  them  down  safe  to  the  falls.  Here  fortu- 
nately their  clothing  was  found,  having  been  saved  in  the  boat 
which  had  escaped  with  the  five  men.  Captain  Benham  after- 
wards acted  as  conductor  general  of  the  pack  horses  in  all  the 
expeditions  carried  on  by  generals  Harmer,  St.  Clair,  Wayne, 
and  Wilkinson.  He  was  in  the  defeats  of  St.  Clair  and  Adair, 
and  at  length  purchased  part  of  the  land  on  which  he  had  fought 
with  major  Rogers,  where  he  ended  a  long  and  useful  life. 
Peace  to  his  manes!  B.  G. 


TO^TUX. 


A  free  translation  of  an  idyl  of  Gessner, 

Welcome  ye  early  beams  of  morn! 
Welcome  young  day,  of  beauty  born! 
Tiy  bright  rays  pierce  the  wood-crown'd  hill, 
And  glance  along  the  limpid  rill, 
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But  where  the  foaming  cascade  plays, 
United  pour  their  dazzling  blaze. 
The  sparkling  dew  thy  splendor  shows, 
And  every  drop  a  diamond  glows. 
All  welcome  gladness,  lite,  and  love, 
The  joys  that  morn  delights  to  prove. 

Zephyr,  late  slumbering  in  the  bell 
Of  the  sweet  lily,  leaves  his  cell, 
And  fluttering  o'er  the  opening  flowers, 
Where  gales  repose  in  vernal  bowers, 
Awakes  his  brethren  from  their  sleep, 
With  odors  down  the  vale  to  sweep. 
The  vain  and  motley  tribes  of  dreams 
Like  spirits  fly  when  morning  beams, 
And  yet  where  Celia's  form  reposes, 
In  beauty's  pride,  on  beds  of  roses, 
Like  cupids  o'er  her  conch  they  hover, 
And  her  young  cheek  with  blushes  cover, 
As  fancy  decks  her  faithful  lover. 

Haste  Zephyr,  to  your  choicest  bower. 
Collect  the  sweets  of  every  flower, 
Quickly  fly,  and  gently  bear 
Perfumes  along  the  balmy  air, 
And  wait  the  waking  of  my  fair. 
Around  her  couch  in  murmurs  play3 

And  warning  give  of  dawing  day, 
Breathe  soft  upon  her  snowy  breast, 
But  on  her  lips  with  rapture  rest. 
When  first  she  opes  her  radiant  eyes, 
With  ardor  press  my  tender  sighs, 
And  whisper,  how  ere  Twilight  gray 
Had  fled  the  rosy  beams  of  day, 
The  water-fall  I  sought  alone, 
Her  name  tD  speak,  my  passion  own. 

Vi 
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Mr.  Hunt, — The  following  lines,  on  the  marriage  of  a  young 
lady  to  a  gentleman  named  Fay,  have  never  been  published,  as 
far  at  least  as  my  knowledge  extends.  T. 

More  mild  than  the  flowers  the  brown  reapers  meet. 

As  they  gather  the  full  ripen'd  corn, 
Eliza  appear'd,  but  more  fair,  and  as  sweet 
As  the  heath-scented  breath  of  the  morn. 

Titania,  the  queen  of  the  gay  tiny  race, 

Whose  power  the  planets  obey, 
Beheld  her,  and  smit   with  the  charms  of  her  face, 

From  the  cradle  convey'd  her  away. 

From  vases  of  cowslips  she  wash'd  her  with  dew> 

Collected  with  infinite  care 
From  jessamine,  amaranth,  myrtle,  and  yew, 

And  dried  her  with  Venus's  hair* 

She  crown'd  her  with  misleto,  vervain,  and  bay, 

And  made  her  a  Fairy  confest, 
Resign'd  her  the  wand  of  such  mystical  sway. 

And  the  Lotus*  she  fix'd  on  her  breast. 

The  queen  then  exulting  pronounced  the  decree, 

That  Eliza  a  Fairy  remain, 
And  a  day,  too  far  distant  for  mortals  to  see, 

Should  her  mandate  completely  explain. 

Her  absence  the  nurse  nor  the  parents  e'er  knewi 

Time  brought  on  the  wish'd  wedding  day, 

And  then  all  her  friends  found  the  prophecy  true, 

And  hail'd  her  a  genuine  Fay. 

J. 

*Pable  gives  to  the  Lottjs  the  power  of  enchantment,  and  sometimes 
makes  it  emblematical  of  transformation.  The  nymph  Lous  was  changed 
^nto  this  plant,  and  preserved  her  name. 

"In  spembaccarum  florebat  aquatica  Lotos: 


Lotis  in  hanc  Nympha,- 


Contulerat  versos  servato  nomine  vultus." 

Ov:  Met:  lib:  IX,  v.  341—7 

Ulysses  and  his  companion*  felt  its  charm.— Od:  lib:  IX. 
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Art.  6.  ZVie  history  of  Mexico,  collected  from  Spanish  and 
Mexican  Historians,  from  manuscripts  and  ancient  paintings- 
of 'the'  Indian st  together  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  illustrated  by  engravings,  with  critical  disserta- 
tions on  the  land,  animals,  and  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  by 
Abbe  D.  Francesco  Saverio  Clavigcro:  translated  from  the 
original  Italianby  Charles  Cullcn,.Esq.  In  three  volumes 
8vo.  Volumes  2d  and  3d.     Philadelphia,  Thomas  Dobson. 


E  did  not  commence  our  remarks  upon  this  wdrk  be- 
cause it  is  new,  (although  we  believe  this  to  be  the  first  edition 
printed  in  America,)  but  because  the  country  of  which  it  treats 
at  this  time  peculiarly  attracts  the  public  attention.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  great  people  struggHng  a- 
gainst  oppression.  As  lovers  of  freedom,  we  wish  them  suc- 
cess, while,  as  philanthropists,  we  weep  ovc?  the  misery,  the 
bloodshed,  and  the  devastation  ever  attending  the  triumphs  of 
conquerors. 

Another  reason  for  noticing  the  work  is  the  spirit  of  enquiry 
at  present  existing  with  regard  to  the  first  settlement  of  this 
co  miry,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  numerous  monu- 
ments of  "days  long  since  past"  still  remaining  in  the  western 
states.  No  study  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  antiquities, 
when  pursued  upon  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan,  and  not 
descending  into  those  petty  and  trifling  details  which  disgrace  the 
science.  The  contemplation  of  magnificent  ruins  produces 
the  sublimest  sensations,  and  suggests  a  train  of  moral  reflec- 
tions, which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing and  to  improve  the  heart.     We  regret  that  the  pendi 

2$ 
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*f  the  artist  has  not  been  employed  by  the  few  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  beholding  and  describing  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  unknown  people.     History  and  painting  mutually  assist 
each  other.     They  give  immortality  to  that  which  is  fast  falling 
to  decay  and  enlighten  generations  yet  unborn  by  faithfully 
transmitting  pictures  of  the  past.     In  the  temples  of  Mexico, 
and  in  those  numerous  circumvallajory  works  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  "valley  of  the  Mississippi"  we  observe  a  stri- 
king similarity,  and,  although  we  do  not  believe  they  were  all 
built  for  the  horrid  purpose  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  ap- 
pease their  blood  thirsty  idols,  yet  the  local  situation  of  most  of 
them  and  the  form  of  their  construction  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  designed  for  fortifications  only.     Some  of  them 
indeed  were  evidently  formed  for  defence,  while  others  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  various  purposes,  such  perhaps  as  holding 
national  councils,  worshipping  their  Gods,  and  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory.    A  traditionary  account  among  the  Leni-Lenape  seem9 
to  strengthen  our  opinion,  as  does  also  the  custom  of  various 
other  nations  in  forming  their  entrenchments.     The  Celtes,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a  timid  and  unwarlike  race,  for- 
tified themselves  by  embankments  of  earth,  and  the  Firbolgs,  a- 
nother   class,  selected  rising  grounds  and   entrenched  them- 
selves with  single,  double,  and  triple  embankments.     They  al- 
so celebrated  their  religious  rites  during  war  in  these  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  origin  of  nations  is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  impen- 
etrable obscurity.  Those,  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the 
intermixtures  of  the  human  species,  and  to  trace  them  through 
their  different  ramifications,  have  assumed  the  position,  that  a 
similarity  in  the  religious  rites,  laws,  and  language  of  different 
people  furnished  strong,if  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  their  havw 
ing  been  originally  the  same  race. 

On  comparing  the  manners,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  nations  with  those  of  the  Mexicans  and  with/ 
those  also  which  in  all  probability  formerly  existed  \in  Western 
America,  we  cannot  but  observe  a  striking  similarity;  and,  if 
w«  admit  with  Sir  William  Jones  that  the  ancient  inhabitants' 
*f  this  continent  were  a  colony  from  Egypt  or  India?  wc  may 
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readily  account  for  the  similarity.  Whether  the  Egyptian* 
were  a  colony  from  India,  or  the  inhabitants  of  India  were  a 
colony  from  Egypt,  is  of  no  importance  as  it  regards  our  opin- 
ion. If  a  solution  of  this  question  however  should  be  attempt* 
ed,  from  appearances  and  reasonable  conjecture  we  should  give 
the  precedency  to  Egppt.  The  regularity  of  its  civil  polity; 
its  improvements  in  agriculture;  and  the  stupendous  remnantf 
of  its  architecture,  which  have  even  to  this  day  mocked  the  as- 
saults of  time;  the  superb  ruins  of  Theses,  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  ancient  splendour  of  which  any  country  can  boast^ 
and  chronological  tables,  even  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
record,  with  many  other  monuments  of  art  which  exited  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  of  travellers  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago, — all  point  to  Egypt  as  the  country  where  the 
first  progress  was  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  whence 
they  were  gradually  spread  by  the  intercourse  of  commerce 
and  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  from  the  mother  country 
in  other  parts  of  the  woi-ld.  The  human  soul  was  by  the  Egyp* 
tians  believed  to  be  immortal  and  to  pass  into  the  bodies  of  oth- 
er animals  after  death,  and  this  doctrine  was  universally  believ- 
ed among  the  Druids  as  well  as  the  Mexicans.  The  Mexican 
priests  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes,  presided  over  the  educa* 
tion  of  youth,  ministered  at  the  altars,  directed  all  religious 
ceremonies,  and  were  counsellors  to  the  king.  The  respect 
paid  to  them  was  almost  equal  to  that,  which  they  rendered  to 
the  deities,  whose  ministers  they  were.  This  is  a  faithful  por- 
trait likewise  of  the  Druidical  priests  as  drawn  by  Tacitus  and 
Cassar.  The  Mexican  priests  had  chiefs  over  them  correspon- 
ding to  the  high  priests  of  the  Druids,  and  they  committed  not 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  to  writing,  but  to  the  memory  of 
their  disciples  who  spent  many  years  in  learning  their  precepts. 
The  boundless  powers  of  imagination,  stimulated  by  fraud  or 
folly,  are  able  to  form  Gods  of  all  shapes  and  dimensions.  We 
cannot  therefore  jusJy  conclude  that  one  nation  borrowed  theip 
deities  from  another,  unless  the  features  of  resemblance  are  too 
strong  to  havebeen  merely  accidental,  and  whenever  we  find  this 
striking  coincidence  we  are  almost  forced  to  believe  that 
soiSS  connexion  uiujt  have  formerly  existed  between  the  nation* 
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who  have  adopted  them.  If  this  resemblance  can  be  pointed  out 
between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Druids  of  Britain,  whose  reli- 
gious tenets  were  disseminated  throughout  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  received  their  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies from  the  Egyptians  or  the  Hindoos,  we  may  infer  a  gene- 
ral union  or  least  an  affinity  between  them. 

"Tezcatlifwca.  This  was  the  greatest  god  adored  in  these* 
countries  after  the  invisible  God  or  Supreme  Being,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned.  His  name  means  Shining  Mirror^ 
from  one  that  was  attached  to  his  image.  He  was  the  God  of 
providence,  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  master  of  all  things.  They  represented  him  always 
young,  to  denote  that  no  length  of  years  ever  diminished  his 
power.  They  believed  that  he  rewarded  with  various  benefits 
the  just,  and  punished  with  afflictions  and  disease  the  wicked. 
They  placed  stone  seats  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  for  that 
.God  to  rest  upon,  when  he  chose  it,  and  upon  which  no  person 
was  ever  allowed  to  sit  down."  Vol  2,  p.  6. 

The  Mexicans  also  had  goddesses,  among  whom  we  might 
.point  out  peculiarities  of  character  and  attributes  ascribed  to 
those  who  were  served  by  the  Druidical  priestesses  and  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  days  of  the  year  and  month  had  each 
a  divinity  presiding  over  them,  and  their  Gods  frequently  des- 
cended to  earth  to  enjoy  the  society  of  mortals.  Every  month 
a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  their  Gods.  One  peculiar- 
ity existed  among  the  Mexicans  different  from  that  of  every 
other  nation  yet  known,  which  was  that  in  their  common  calcu- 
lations they  never  used  the  lunar  month,  although  it  was  per- 
fectly known  to  them.  From  what  cause  this  circumstance  a- 
rose  is  uncertain,  unless  the  number  was  increased  to  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Gods  whom  they  most  wished  to  honor,  although 
our  author  informs  us  that  their  chief  Gods  were  only  thirteen 
in  number.  The  invisible  God  of  the  ancient  Druids  was 
knGv>n  in  Mexico,  and  the  people  were  forbidden,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  to  represent  him  by  any  external  form.  Both 
people  offered  human  victims  and  their  temples  were  in  the  o- 
pen  air,  where  all  their  religious  ceremonies  were  performed. 
A  remarkable  air  of  secrecy  and  mystery  clothed  in  horror  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  institutions  and  the  laity  were  kspt  entirely 
fgncnisit  of  their  religious  ceremonies.     Among  the  Mexicans* 
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none  except  those  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  their  Gods 
were  permitted  to  approach  them.  The  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  god  Tezcatlipoca  are  extremely  similar  to  those 
of  the  chief  God  of  the  ancient  Celts,  a  people  whom  we  sup- 
pose ab  origine  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Goths,  for  Taci- 
tus assures  us  that  the  ancient  British  language  was  very  little 
different  from  that  spoken  in  Gaul,  "Sermo  haud  multum  di- 
versus."  A  minute  comparison  between  the  Gods  of  Mexico 
and  those  adored  by  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  by  other  nations 
of  the  same  origin  would  furnish  an  interesting  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  might  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  one  par- 
ticular God  was  adored  in  Mexico  for  the  same  attributes  as  in 
Britain  and  in  Egypt,  but  we  presume  a  striking  similarity 
might  be  pointed  out,  although  the  causes  which  produce  poly- 
theism tend  also  to  clothe  "these  creatures  of  the  human  brain" 
with  new  powers  and  new  attributes  as  they  pass  from  one  nation 
to  another.  Like  that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  government  of 
the  Mexicans  was  a  monarchy,  and  like  that  too  it  was  elective. 
The  country  in  which  they  lived  induced  them  to  build  more  per- 
manent habitations  than  were  those  of  the  Britons,  but  the  spi- 
rit of  faction  within  and  animosity  against  the  neighbouring 
states  often  shook  the  monarch  on  his  throne  and  were  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  easy  conquest  of  the  country.  Their  own 
traditionary  accounts  furnish  another  proof  of  their  origin,  and 
the  arts  and  manufactures  they  had  among  them  induce  a  be- 
lief that  their  ancestors  were  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  as 
were  the  Egyptians  in  the  height  of  their  glory.  They  must 
have  emigrated  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, and  while  one  part  of  the  colony  proceeded  to  the  north  of 
Asia  and  thence  to  America,  the  other  crossed  over  to  Europe. 
An  enquiry  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  our  species  is  at 
at  all  times  curious  and  interesting,  and  the  many  tra- 
ees,  still  remaining  in  the  western  country,  of  a  people  who  are 
now  no  more,  call  upon  us  carefully  to  preserve  them,  and  by 
them  industriously  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  race,  and  their 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  other  great 
events  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  all  nations.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  even  the  antiquities  of  this  country  would  add  the^r 
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testimony  to  the  vast  mass  of  evidence,  brought  from  the  histo- 
ry of  other  nations  and  confirmed  throughout  by  ancient  med- 
als, sculptures,  and  paintings,  engraved  from  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  in  every  re'gion  where  science  has  flourished  or  where 
even  a  fragment  of  history  has  been  preserved,  of  the  certainty 
and  universality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the 
dispersion  of  people. 

Their  barbarous  mode  of  anointing  their  high  priest  is  a  rite 
Worthy  of  Pluto's  kingdom* 

"The  high  priest  in  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan  was,  accord- 
ing to  some  historians,  always  the  second  son  of  the  king.  A- 
anong  the  Totonacas  he  was  anointed  with  the  elastic  gum, 
mixed  with  children's  blood,  and  this  they  called  the  divine  unc- 
tion. Some  authors  say  the  same  of  the  high  priest  of  Mexi- 
co."    Vol.  II.  page  41. 

In  contemplating  the  solemn  mysteries  of  superstition  and 
its  bloody  rites,  we  are  at  once  awed  by  its  majestic  appear- 
ance and  struck  with  wonder  at  its  horrid  cruelty.  In  every 
clime  where  men  are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  dependence  to 
worship  God,  we  behold  religion  clothed  in  absurdity  and  load- 
ed with  unmeaning  ceremoaies,  but  no  where  do  we  see  the 
mild,  the  dignified,  and  the  amiable  virtues  made  a  part  of  it, 
except  in  those  countries  where  the  sable  cloud  of  ignorance 
has  been  tinged  with  the  golden  radiance  of  divine  illumina- 
tion. Like  Chremes  in  the  play,  "we  are  men  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  all  that  relates  to  mankind"  but  when  we  see  human, 
nature  so  degraded,  we  think  with  Rhadamanthus,  "O  that  they 
were  better,  then  the  Elysian  fields  would  not  be  overrun  with, 
weeds.*' 

Astrology,  ever  the  attendant  of  superstition,  was  practiced 
to  a  great  extent  among  the  Mexicans.  The  priests  were  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  children,  the 
success  of  wars,  the  happiness  or  misfortune  of  marriages,  and 
almost  every  other  undertaking.  For  this  purpose  the  year 
was  divided  into  signs  or  characters,  and  the  month  had  signs 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  days,  and  these  served  as  prog 
aostics.  We  observe  Scorpio  and  Pisces  among  the  Mexican 
*igns,  while  the  others  were  changed  for  the  names  c£  animals 
anil  plants  produced  in  their  own  country,. 
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Education  has,  in  every  well  regulated  state,  engaged  ther 
attention  of  government.  This,  according  as  it  is  good  or  bad> 
is  its  happiness  or  its  bane.  The  degree  of  attention  to  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  mo- 
rals of  a  country.  Accordingly  as  it  is  regarded  or  neglected, 
will  public  good  or  public  evil  predominate.  The  Mexicans* 
well  understood  its  importance  and  applied  it  to  the  formation 
of  laws  and  to  the  support  of  the  state.  The  science  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  brought  to  a  regular  form  among  a  rude?, 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  profoundest  subjects,  upon  which  the 
talents  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  be  exercised.  It  embraces  so' 
large  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  delivers  its  dictates  for  such 
great  and  momentous  ends,  that  its  principles  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  a  mind  drilled  from  early  youth,  long  accustom- 
ed to  industrious  research,  and  familiar  with  the  comparisons 
of  discreet  reflection.  In  a  civil  point  of  view,  then,  the  im- 
portance of  education  is  easily  seen.  The  arts  and  sciences 
have  indeed  their  inconveniences,  but  without  them  there  cart 
be  no  society,  and  without  society,  no  affinity,  no  virtue:  no 
knowledge  of  our  duties,  of  our  capability  of  improvement,  or 
of  the  happy  developement  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  What 
indeed  is  the  human  race  scattered  abroad  without  morality, 
without  religion,  without  science,  unable  either  to  admire  or  to 
contemplate  the  wonders  of  creation?  We  cannot  admit  that 
the  man,  who  exercises  the  arts,  and  who  has  enlarged  his  mind 
by  reflection,  is  less  happy  than  the  tjottentot  or  the  Esqui- 
maux, whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  running,  leaping,  and 
shooting  the  arrow,  and  whose  only  occupation  is  to  satisfy  the. 
cravings  of  nature,  and  then,  void  of  thought,  to  slumber  at  the* 
foot  of  a  tree.  The  sciences  and  arts  lead  to  industry,  and  pre* 
elude  the  necessity  of  a  precarious  dependence  upon  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  nature.  When  men  were  without  arts 
they  were  obliged  to  sally  forth  from  their  forests  like  famished 
wolves  in  pursuit  of  prey.  They  were  forced  to  destroy  each 
other  to  prevent  their  being  all  destroyed  by  famine.  Hencq- 
the  inundation  of  those  barbarous  hordes,  who,  issuing  from 
the  mountains  of  the  north,  bade  adieu  to  their  barren  abodes; 
ami  destroyed  every  tiling  in  their  progress  towards  more  gei# 
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al  climes,  until  they  were  themselves  destroyed.  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  blessings  which  nature  has  lavished  on 
man,  he  would  have  remained  poor  and  miserable  without  that 
education,  which  increases  intellectual  enjoyment,  the  purest 
species  of  pleasure,  which  banishes  famine,  breaks  the  galling 
yoke  of  slavery,  and  instructs  individuals  in  their  respective 
rights.  The  instructions  of  the  Mexican  father  to  his  son  arc 
so  excellent  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting some  of  them. 

"My  son,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy 
mother,  like  the  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art  preparing 
to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long  Heaven  will 
grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which  we  pos- 
sess in  thee;  but,  however  short  the  period,  endeavor  to  live 
exactly,  praying  God  continually  to  assist  thee.  He  created 
thee:  thou  art  his  property.  He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee 
still  more  than  I  do.  Repose  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day  and 
night  direct  thy  sighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  salute  thy  elders, 
and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.  To  the  poor  and  the  distressed 
be  not  dumb,  but  rather  use  words  of  comfort.  Honor  all  per- 
sons, particularly  thy  parents,  to  whom  thou  owest  obedience, 
respect,  and  service."  Vol.  II.  page  16. 

And  again: 

"Nevei"  tell  a  falsehood,  because  a  lie  is  an  heinous  sin.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  communicate  to  another  what  has  been  im- 
parted to  thee,  tell  the  simple  truth  without  any  addition. 
Speak  ill  of  nobody.  Do  not  take  notice  of  the  failings  which 
thou  observest  in  others  if  thou  art  not  called  upon  to  correct 
them.     Be  not  a  news  carrier  nor  a  sower  of  discord."  p.  118. 

The  Mexican  feats  of  activity  were  as  much  superior  to 
those  of  modern  rope-dancers  and  tumblers,  as  the  renowned 
Peter  Stuysevant  was  to  Alexander,  Csesar,  or  any  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  or  the  celebrated  hero  of  Salamanca  to  the  most  re- 
doubted knight  that  ever  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  most 
beautiful  Donna. 

"One  man  began  to  dance,  another  placed  upon  his  shoul ' 
ders  accompanied  him  in  his  motions,  while  a  third,  standing 
upright  upon  the  head  of  the  second,  danced  and  displayed  oth- 
er instances  of  agility.  They  placed  also  a  beam  upon  the 
shoulders  of  two  dancers,  while  a  third  danced  upon  the  end  of 
it."  Page  2 16. 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  America  was  peopled,  we  per 
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fectly  agree  with  our  author.  The  separation  must  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  deluge,  for  if  the  time  had  been  much  pos- 
terior, the  emigrants  would  have  retained  many  useful  and  ne- 
cessary arts,  which  were  of  ancient  date  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  which,  once  known,  would  never  be  forgotten.  Sceptics, 
who  have  desired  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
have  contended  that  the  inhabitants  ot  America  could  not  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Adam  and  Noah,  because  they  were  of 
a  different  colour.  This  has  been  set  at  rest  unless  they  can 
show  that  the  features  and  colour  were  not  changed  at  the  dis- 
persion; and  we  find  that  the  hymns  of  the  Americans,  their 
paintings,  and  their  traditions,  all  agree  that  they  are  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who  escaped  from  the  general  deluge.  Our 
author  next  asserts  that  the  Americans  descended  from  different 
families  after  the  dispersion,  and  brings,  as  proof,  the  great  va- 
riety of  languages.  Nothing  is  subject  to  so  many  changes  as 
language,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  words,  originally  from 
the  same  root,  by  difference  in  pronunciation,  would  appear  a 
different  tongue.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  subject  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  a  gentleman*  who  is  competent  to 
the  task  of  investigating  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  la- 
bours will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  our  opinion,  that  alL 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America  spoke  the  same  language. 
The  changes,  that  must  necessarily  take  place  from  difference 
of  situation,  would  be  very  considerable,  yet  patient  investiga- 
tion will  strip  it  of  its  extraneous  covering  and  evince  its  ori- 
nal  sameness.  This  does  away  our  author's  second  assertion, 
for^  of  all  the  marks  used  to  discover  the  origin  of  a  people,  lan- 
guage is  the  most  uncertain.  The  Mexican  manner  of  build- 
ing temples,  their  religious  rites,  their  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, and  even  their  civil  polity  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Druids  of  the 
north  of  Europe;  from  which  circumstance  a  strong  argument 
arises  that  they  must  originally  have  been  the  same  people; 
and,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  we  before  suggested,  thai  Egypt  was 
the  parent  country,  they  migrated  and  left  colonies  in  jTndiaj 

*Feter  S.  Dnponcemi,  Esq.  •        ■•■      .    -        .  - . 

2B  •  ■■■..,,. 
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others  crossed  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  others  atill  by  thd 
north  of  Asia  to  America. 

We  need  not  speak  of  our  author's  merit,  as  it  is  universally 
acknowledged.  We  hail  with  rapture  the  epoch,  when  men  of 
talents  shall  devote  their  time  and  learning  to  American  histo- 
ry, and  scatter  the  mists  that  envelop  even  that  period  which 
should  be  clear  and  luminous.  Our  youth  are  instructed  in  ev- 
ery history  but  that  of  their  own  country.  The  revolutions  of 
Europe  are  familiar  to  Americans,  While  even  the  lives  wid  ex- 
ploits of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  patriots  and  states- 
men are  totally  unknown. 

"History!  thy  voice  can  bid  the  dawn  ascend; 
On  thee  alone  the  eyes  of  mankind  bend! 
High  arbitress!  to  thee  our  hopes  are  given, 
Sole  pledge  of  fame,  and  delegate  of  Heaven! 
In  thy  dread  mantle  all  our  fates  repose, 
Or  bright  with  honor,  or  o'ercast  with  woes, 
And  future  heroes  shall  thy  mandate  keep, 
Smile  at  thy  touch,  or  at  thy  bidding  weep 
Oh!  to  thy  godlike  destiny  arise, 

Awake,  exalt  our  patriots  to  the  skies!" 

B. 


A»T.  10.  Letters  on  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Refirestntatives,  of  the  United  States;  by'  Don  Vicente 
Pazos.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Platt  H.  Ckosby, 
Esq.  8vo.  pp.  257.    New-York,  J.  Seymour,  1819. 

IT  is  always  pleasant,  and  may  be  perhaps  sometimes  not 
without  advantage,  to  indulge  the  imagination  in  depicting  the 
universal  triumph  of  liberty;  to  behold  mankind,  in  every  na- 
tion, throwing  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  and  enjoying,  with- 
out abuse,  the  blessings  of  self  government.  We,  in  this  free 
land,  who  cart  think,  and  speak,  and  act,  with  no  other  res- 
traints than  those  of  reason  and  justice,  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  freedom  is  a  boon,  hard  perhaps  to  acquire,  but  extremely 
easy,  when  once  acquired,  to  enjoy  and  to  retain.  We  do  not  al- 
ways take  into  consideration  the  immense  influence  of  peculiar 
circumstances  in  qualifying  a  people  for  the  possession  andi( 
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preservation  of  liberty.      Having  been  blessed  ourselves,  al- 
most beyond  precedent,  with  wisdom  and    moderation  at  the 
helm  of  our  affairs,  at  a  time  when,  without  them,  our  political 
bark  must  have  suffered  shipwreck  on  the   quicksands  which 
surrounded  her,   we  naturally  enough   imagine   that  the  same 
good  fortune  will  attend  other  nations   under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  the  attainment 
by  them  of  permanent  freedom,  but  to  break  the  yoke  which  at 
present  confines  them,  and  to  remain  independent  of  foreign  op- 
pressors.    It  is  however  unquestionably  true,  that  a  people,  to 
be  qualified  for  liberty  and  self  government,  must  be  enlighten- 
ed and  virtuous,  must  be  disposed  to  maintain  order  and  to  sup- 
port law,  as  well  as  to  resist  oppression.     In  our  reveries  there- 
fore respecting  the  great  political  millenium,  when  every  na- 
tion shall  be  independent,  and  every  individual  free,  we  should 
not  forget   to  represent  mankind  as  universally  well  educated 
and  genei-ally  well  disposed.     We  should  remember  that  the 
mind  must  be  free  from  the  influence  of  prejudice,  before  it  can 
be  competent  to  govern  itself;  that  the  heart  must  be  pure  be- 
fore it  can,  with  safety,  be  released  from  restraint.     The  idea  of 
freedom  does  not  imply  the  absence  of  government,  nor  is  re- 
publicanism  identified  with  anarchy  and  barbarism.     We  are 
boiind  indeed,  and,  if  we  love  our  race,  we  are  naturally  impel- 
led to  wish  all  mankind  as  free  as  ourselves.     But  we  should 
first    wish    them    qualified    for  freedom,    capable   of  making 
good  laws,   and  willing  to  submit  to  them  when  made.  With- 
out    this    pre-requisite    freedom    would    be  to  them  a    curse 
rather  than  a  blessing.     It  would  only  be  the  precursor  of  an- 
archy,  which  in  a  little  time  would  inevitably   re-produce  the 
most  galling  oppression. 

These  are  obvious  truths,  and  yet  they  are  too  often  disregard- 
ed. Mankind  are  apt  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  to  act  from 
impulse  rather  than  reflection,  to  be  governed  by  passion  ra- 
ther than  by  reason.  We  are  not  disposed  to  be  incredulous 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  freedom.  We  indulge  the  confident 
hope,  that  every  successive  generation  is  better  qualified  than 
the  preceding  to  enjoy  permanent  and  rational  liberty.  But 
our  hopes  are  built  on  the  belief,  that,  as  the  world  grows  old- 
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er,  mankind  become  wiser  and  better,  and  that  the  time,  though 
far  distant  perhaps,  may  rationally  be  expected,  when  every  na- 
tion will  possess  sufficient  virtue  and  intelligence  to  deserve 
freedom,  and  to  enjoy  it. 

There  may  be,  however,  in  the  situation  of  a  people,  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  many  obstacles  to  remove,  before  they 
can  be  expected  to  become  qualified  to  be  free.  The  yoke  of 
oppression  may  be  so  heavy,  as  to  destroy  the  native  elasticity 
of  the  mind.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  attain  a  degree 
of  independcnce,before  the  requisites  for  permanent  freedom  can 
possibly  be  grasped.  A  people  bowed  down  by  tyranny  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  develop  their  true  character.  They 
must  begin  to  be  free,  before  they  can  enjoy  the  means  of  be- 
coming enlightened.  They  must  be  delivered  from  the  debas- 
ing influence  of  oppression,  before  they  can  possess  the  virtues 
of  freemen.  Such  a  people,  probably,  will  be  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain ultimate  success,  if  their  struggle  be  hard,  and  their  pro- 
gress slow,  than  if  they  should  suddenly  burst  forth  from  the 
midnight  darkness  of  tyranny  to  the  noon  day  effulgfence  of  re- 
publican liberty.  By  a  gradual  advancement  they  become 
qualified  fc  the  change,  and  that  degree  of  light,  which,  if  sud- 
denly poured  upon  them,  would  destroy  their  vision,  when  slow- 
ly and  regularly  increasing  from  the  dim  twilight  of  morn  to 
full  orbed  meridian  splendour,  is  beneficial  and  delightful. 

Such,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  be  the  case  with  the  long  be- 
nighted people  of  South  America.     Their  condition  has  indeed 
been  hard:  their  oppression  has  been  severe,  their  struggle  des- 
perate,   their  progress  slow,  and  their  success  is  still  far  from 
being  complete.     But  they  have  learnt  fcuch,  and  will  proba- 
bly learn  still  more,  by  the  contest,  and  that  which  they  have 
esteemed  their  severest  calamity  may  prove   in  the  end  their 
highest  blessing.       Tfee   people  of  the   United    States   have, 
very  naturally  and  very  properly,  taken  a  warm  interest  in  their 
efforts  for  liberty,  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  their  character  and 
condition   has  been  but  small.     Every  source  of  information 
therefore   respecting  them  must  be  regarded   as  of  the  utmost 
•importance  and  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

It  is  indeed  a  little  surprising  that  a  part  of  our  own  Amex?- 
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can  continent,  embracing  so  delightful  a  climate,  producing  so 
many  admirable  fruits,  spreading  over  so  vast  an  extent  of 
countrv,  and  containing  so  large  a  population,  should  be  so 
little  known  to  us  in  these  United  States.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  language,  the  religion,  the  prevailing 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  all  calculated  to  es- 
trange them  from  us.  Our  commercial  intercourse  with  them 
has  been  small,  and  they,  alas!  have  been  too  ignorant  and  too 
debased  to  render  themselves  extensively  known.  So  long  as 
they  remained  peaceful  and  quiet,  patiently  enduring  the  op- 
pression of  Spain,  so  long  they  excited  little  curiosity.  But 
when  the  spirit  of  revolution  displayed  itself  among  them,  when 
they  began  to  feel  and  to  act  like  men  conscious  that  they  had 
rights  and  were  bound  to  maintain  them,  every  friend  of  liber- 
ty felt  interested  for  their  success.  It  was  then,  and  not  till 
then,  that  we  began  seriously  to  enquire  into  their  condition  and 
prospects,  attentively  to  examine  their  history,  to  investigate 
their  character,  and  to  observe  their  progress.  But  one  feel- 
ing, we  believe,  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  respecting 
them.  Some  perhaps  have  been  more  ardent  than  others,  but 
all  have  sincerely  hoped  for  their  ultimate  success.  Some  per- 
haps have  been  less  confident  than  others,  and  some  have  fear- 
ed that  their  independence  would  not  produce  all  the  good  ef- 
fects upon  their  condition,  which  most  persons  probably  have 
anticipated.  A  difference  too  has  prevailed  among  our  politi- 
cians respecting  the  proper  course  of  our  government  towards 
them.  But  it  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  only,  and  not  a 
difference  of  feeling,  and  when  all  shall  be  equally  informed  of 
the  true  condition  of  the  struggling  provinces,  all,  we  presume, 
will  be  brought  to  agree  as  to  leading  principles,  if  not  as  to  all 
the  details  oi  our  national  policy  towards  them. 

The  work  before  us  contains  much  interesting  and  valuable 
information,  which  comes  to  us  from  a  source  that  entitles  it  to 
confidence.  The  author,  a  native  of  the  country  he  describes, 
has  enjoyed  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  acquiring 
correct  information,  while  his  general  intelligence  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  other  parts  of  the  worm  have  afforded  him 
the  means  of  just  comparison  and  accurate  judgment.     He  mav 
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naturally  indeed  be  suspected  of  a  strong  bias  towards  his  na- 
tive land,,  and,  in  mere  matters  of  speculation,  his  opinions  are 
to  be  regarded  with  some  degi'ee  of  caution.  But  his  details  of 
facts  are  generally  to  be  relied  on,  and  his  inferences  from  those 
fects  are  rational  and  judicious.  We  have  read  the  work  with 
great  pleasure  ourselves,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  afford  a  grati-. 
fication  to  our  readers  by  laying  before  them  an  outline  of  the 
information  it  contains,  together  with  such  occasional  strictures 
as  it  may  be  calculated  to  call  forth. 

South  America  embraces  a  tract  of  country  of  immense  ex- 
tent, being  in  length  at  least  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
and  in  breadth  upwards  of  three  thousand.  Only  a  portion  how- 
ever of  this  vast  territory  is  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
the  "United  Provinces  of  South  America."  The  region  of 
which  Don  Pazos  treats  extends  only  from  the  16th  to  the  45th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  and  of  course  does  not  include  Terra 
Firma,  Amazonia,  nor  Brazil  on  the  north,  nor  Patagonia  on 
the  south. 

"This  region  is  divided  principally  into  Upper  Peru  and  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  properly  so  called,  which  commences  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Jujui,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  the  for- 
mer comprehending  the  Provinces  ot  Potosi,  Charcas  or  La 
Plata,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  or  Puno,  Moxos,  and 
Chiquitos;  and  the  latter,  Buenos  Ayres,  Banda  Oriental,  En 
tre  Rios,  Corrientes,  Paraguay,  Cordova,  Mendoza  or  Cuyo, 
Salta,  and  Tucuman. 

"The  Provinces  of  Banda  Oriental,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios, 
and  Paraguay,  which  lie  on  the  east  and  north  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  are  not  included  in  the  Union,  and  of  these,  together  with 
the  other  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  I  shall  speak  more  par- 
ticularly in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  letters."  p.   10. 

Our  author,  in  the  first  seventy  pages,"furnishes  a  brief  and 
desultory  historical  account  of  the  political  convulsions  which 
agitated  this  country  previously  to  the  year  1810,  the  era  of  the 
present  revolution.  In  some  important  particulars  he  differs  from 
former  historians,but  for  this  difference  it  is  not  perhaps  difficult 
to  account.  The  historians  of  South  America  have  been  gene- 
rally Jesuits,  or  friends  and  admirers  of  that  sect,  and  were  lit- 
tle disposed  therefore  to  find  out  or  to  make  known  any  thing- 
favorable  to  the  enemies   of  the  Jesuits.     Don  Pazos  on  the 
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contrary  has  a  strong  hostility  to  that  powerful  and  insidious 
sect,  and  embraces  with  avidity  e?ery  information  disreputable 
to  them.  He  assures  us,  on  the  authority  of  "authentic  docu- 
ments" found  at  Lima,  that  in  the  year  1725  a  free  government 
was  established  in  Paraguay. 

"In  this  secluded  part  of  South  America,  which  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  of  the  free  and  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world,  a  government  was  established,  which  was  founded  up- 
on a  representation  of  the  people,  and  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  its  institutions  the  republican  principle,  that  all  power  ema- 
nates from  the  people.  A  phenomenon  in  politics  this,  which 
has  escaped  the  knowledge  of  historians  and  philosophers,  but 
which  has  happily  come  to  light  in  our  own  times,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  tyranny  to  conceal  it."  p.  11. 

Whether  this  representation  be  correct  or  not,  a  republican 
government  could  not  have  existed  there  long.  The  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  was  too  extensive  and  too  powerful  to  permit  the 
principles  of  liberty  to  continue  prevalent.  The  patriot  Ante- 
quera  was  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  the  restless  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  populace  was  effectually  subdued  or  disregard- 
ed. From  that  time  however  to  the  present  there  have  con  I 
stamly  been  struggles,  in  some  part  of  the  Spanish  pro* 
inces,  between  the  people  and  the  government.  Oppres- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  a  restive  spirit  on  the  other,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  produced  serious  commotions.  In  1781  Tu- 
pac Amaru  made  a  desperate  effort  to  deliver  Peru  from  the 
bondage  of  Spain.  He,  like  Antequera,  paid  the  forfeit  with 
his  life.  The  same  fate  too  befel  Ubalde,  a  bold  and  ardent 
revolutionist,  in  1805. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1809,  the  people  ol  the  little  jurisdic- 
tion of  La  Paz  deposed  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  erected  a 
government  under  the  name  of  Junta  Tuitiva.  They  were 
soon  however,  with  great  bloodshed,  reduced  to  submission  by 
the  royal  forces,  and  their  province  became  almost  a  desert. 
Emboldened  by  the  situation  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
vasion and  expected  subjugation  by  Napoleon,  a  spirit  of  revo 
lution  spread  through  the  provinces.  Secret  meetings  were 
held  in  La  Paz;  Charcas,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  and  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  new  constitutions.     In  Buen- 
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os  Ayres  the  revolutionists  succeeded  in  inducing-  the  Viceroy 
to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  people,  at  which  a  new  and  pop- 
ular Junta  was  established.  This  step  aroused  the  royalists 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  All  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  government  flew  to  arms:  the  patriots  gave  them 
battle  and  met  with  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs.  But  at 
length,  unfortunately  for  the  revolutionists,  an  armistice  of 
forty  days  was  agreed  on,  which  was  well  improved  by  the  roy- 
alists in  preparing  themselves  for  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  in  sowing  dissention  among  the  superstitious  and 
ignorant  patriots.  Not  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  armis- 
tice the  royalists  made  an  attack,  and  so  completely  routed  their 
enemy  as  to  drive  them  from  the  field,  without  even  their  artil- 
lery or  their  baggage. 

After  the  appointment  by  the  people  of  a  new  Junta  in  Buen- 
os Ayres,  many  difficulties  were  found  to  arise.  Too  many  an- 
ti-republican marks  of  distinction  were  shewn  to  the  President, 
which  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  abolish.  They  have  since 
however  been  revived,  and  continued  down  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Pueyrredon.  In  October  1811  another  government 
"was  established,  and  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  three 
persons.  By  them  was  a  great  improvement  made.  They 
restored  to  the  people  their  rights,  encouraged  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  re-organized  the  army,  and  increased 
the  public  revenue.  Internal  dissentions  however  soon  produ- 
ced another  change.  Pueyrredon,  who  has  since  arisen  to  the 
office  of  Supreme  Director,  created  great  confusion  and  was 
banished  in  disgrace.  He  however  asked  pardon  of  Alvear, 
the  leader  of  a  military  mob,  who  not  only  forgave  him,  but 
loaded  him  with  honours. 

"This  military  mob,"  says  Don  Pazos,  "sorely  wounded  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  diminished 
their  respect  and  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations. 
This  circumstance,  which  was  known  to  the  faction,  hastened 
the  meeting  of  the  congress,  which  took  place  on  the  3  1st  of 
January  1813,  under  the  name  of  the  constituent  asse?nblij,  and 
which  was  clothed  with  more  power  than  the  former  assembly. 
In  this  body  there  were  several  members  distinguished  for  their 
talents,  their  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  their  patriotism;  and 
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•who  possessed  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  true 
interests  of  their  country.  In  their  debates  the  practical  points 
of  government  were  discussed  with  intelligence,  and  these  were 
the  first  essays  of  legislation  in  Spanish  America.  Their  meas- 
ures are  actually  producing  great  benefits  to  the  country.  A- 
mong  them  was  the  protection  granted  to  foreigners  who  reside 
in  the  country,  authorizing  them  to  become  proprietors  of 
mines,  to  form  companies  to  work  them,  Sec.  without  being 
vexed  for  their  religious  opinions,  and  giving  them  permission, 
to  leave  the  country  when  they  please;  making  free  of  duties 
all  implements  of  husbandry,  books  and  printing  presses;  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  progressive  manumission  of  the  ex- 
isting slaves;  the  abolishing  the  Inquisition,  and  directing  that 
no  person  under  forty  years  of  age  could  be  a  professed  monk, 
a  measure  adopted  to  discourage  celibacy;  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  mathematical  academies;  the  division  of  the 
powers  of  the  government  into  the  three  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial;  and  the  concentration  of  the  exec- 
utive power  in  one  person,  called  the  Supreme  Director.  This. 
Assembly  undoubtedly  gave  more  regularity  to  the  public  ad- 
ministration, and  energy  to  the  government,  which  proceeded 
with  prosperous  steps  in  all  its  measures,  while  it  consulted  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  people."  p.  55. 

Various  disorders  and  revolutions  succeeded  each  other  till 
March,  1816,  when  the  General  Congress  met  at  Tucuman, 
"and  on  the  9th  July,  independence  was  solemnly  declared 
there."  This  Congress  formed  a  constitution,  styled  firovision- 
c/,  "which,"  says  Don  Pazos,  "was  very  defective,  and  with 
but  little  liberality  of  principle."  On  the  5th  of  April  1818 
was  fought  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Maypu,  in  which 
5300  royalists  were  completely  routed  by  the  patriot  forces  un- 
der San  Martin;  2000  men  were  left  dead  on  the  fieW  and  the 
remainder  taken  prisoners,  with  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  &c. 
At  the  contemplation  of  this  event,  our  author  breaks  forth 
with  enthusiasm: 

"Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  heroes  of  Maypu!  Their  mem- 
ory will  be  eternal,  like  the  independence  which  has  been  seal- 
ed with  their  blood.  These  triumphs  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce the  absolute  emancipation  of  South  America,  and  ere  long 
will  the  flag  of  liberty  float  upon  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  the 
fountain  of  her  riches  be  opened  to  the  knowledge  and  enter- 
prize  of  the  whole  civilized  world."  p.  61. 

But  notwithstanding  this  great  success  on  one  side  of  the 
continent,  Mont*  Video,  on  the  other  side,  'jthe  key  of  Rio  de 
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la  Plata  and  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  interior,"  is  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  Peru,  in  spite  of  all  its  des- 
perate efforts  and  sanguinary  struggles,  is  held  in  subjection  by 
the  royal  forces  of  Spain. 

Having  furnished  an  outline  of  the  interesting  events,  which 
have-attended  the  contest  for  liberty  among  the  oppressed  peo« 
pie  of  South  America,  our  author  remarks: 

"Prom  the  foregoing  brief  detail  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
people  of  Peru  have  not  merely  shewn  a  disposition  for  inde- 
pendence, but  have  well  nigh  sacrificed  themselves  in  the  cause. 
In  every  battle  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  they  have 
fought  with  desperation;  wherever  the  patriot  army  appeared, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  people  with  joy;  the  cruelties  inflict- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  the  royal 
troops  every  where  met  with  the  most  determined  hostility.  But 
how  has  it  happened  that  such  favorable  dispositions  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  independence  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
put  down  the  Spanish  authorities?  What  are  the  causes  still 
existing  to  impede  a  people  possessing  such  abundant  resourc- 
es, in  their  endeavours  to  establish  their  political  indepen- 
dence? Wherefore  have  the  armies  of  the  patriots,  instead  of 
gaining  advantages  over  the  royalists,  and  expelling  them  from 
the  country,  been  on  the  contrary  more  frequently  defeated?-' 
p.  70. 

These  are  indeed  interesting  enquiries,  to  which  however  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  character  of  the 
people  readily  furnishes  an  answer.  The  single  fact  that  the 
people  of  South  America  were  so  recently  destitute  of  that  in- 
estimable source  of  blessings,theart  of  printing,  speaks  volumes 
on  the  subject. 

A  slight  review  of  the  past  history  of  South  America,  and  a 
glance  at  the  moral,  religious,  and  political  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, must  be  sufficient  to  show  us  why  their  struggles 
have  not  been  attended  with  more  uniform  success,  and  must 
furnish  us  too  with  the  means  of  solving  the  all-important  en- 
quiry, whether  they  are  likely,  eventually  and  within  a  short 
period,  to  become  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  republican 
freedom.  A  people,  ignorant,  divided  among  themselves,  long 
accustomed  to  the  most  debasing  servitude,  many  of  them 
hardly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  arms  and  trembling  even 
at  the  report  of  a  cannon,  a  people  held  in  thraldom  by  a  super* 
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stitious  veneration  for  artful  and  designing  priests,  who  exer- 
cise dominion  over  the  body  by  threatening  destruction  to  the 
soul;  such  a  people,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, can  hardly  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  politi- 
cal independence.  Nor,  should  they  succeed  in  acquiring  it, 
would  they  be  eapable  of  enjoying  its  benefits. 

The  people  of  South  America  are  divided  by  Don  Pazos  into 
seven  distinct  classes,  viz,  Indians;  Creoles,  or  Spaniards  born 
in  the  provinces;  Mestizos,  or  descendants  of  Indians  and 
Whites;  Cholos,  descendants  of  Indians  and  Mestizos;  Euro* 
pean  Spaniards;  Negroes;  and  Mulattoes.  The  Indians  com- 
posed about  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Peru,  and  are  in- 
deed extremely  degraded.  They  are  a  strong,  hardy,  industri- 
ous class  of  people,  inured  to  the  most  severe  physical  exer- 
tion, and  accustomed  to  the  most  innocent  and  simple  diet. 
Their  mode  of  living  strongly  resembles  that  of  our  negro 
slaves  in  Kentucky.  "They  rise  in  the  morning  before  the 
break  of  day,  the  year  round,  and  go  into  the  field  to  their  daily 
work,  some  to  tend  cattle  and  others  to  cultivate  the  ground* 
They  sleep  on  the  floor  of  their  cabins  without  beds."  "To 
these  miserable  beings  the  Spanish  govei'nment  has  been  worse 
than  a  pestilence:  it  has  stopped  their  progress  in  civilization, 
and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  stupid  ignorance,  and  if 
they  are  not  slaves  by  law,  they  suffer  all  the  evils  of  the  ne- 
groes of  Africa."  They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  aro 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  their  Curas  or  Parrocoa% 
priests  for  whom  they  entertain  the  most  profound  and  blind 
veneration.  The  following  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  degree 
of  oppression  which,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  is  exercised 
towards  this  degraded  and  unfortunate  people. 

"From  their  religious  festivities  I  now  pass  to  their  funerals. 
The  tax  levied  upon  these  solemnities  is  most  painful  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  most  barbarous  avarice  is  displayed  in  its  execu- 
tion. The  sum  which  the  Indian  is  obliged  to  pay  is  in  pro- 
portion to  his  wealth,  varying  from  g5  to  glOO.  His  property 
is  narrowly  investigated,  and  the  violence  of  oppression  unites 
to  aggravate  the  afflictions  of  a  man  who  has  lost  a  father,  a 
brother,  or  a  wife.  I  have  seen  the  poor  Indian  weep  till  his 
heart  was  well  nigh  broke*at  the  levying  of  this  unjust  contri^ 
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bution.  But  the  European  Curas,  whose  hearts  ate  harder 
than  the  gold  they  covet,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wailing  of 
the  widow,  whose  children  are  taken  from  her,  to  pay  this 
tax.  A  religion  so  abused  and  transformed  into  a  systematic 
mode  of  thieving  and  robbery  is  a  calamity  more  dreadful  than 
a  pestilence.  Who  can  believe  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  founded  on  the  most  sublime  charity,  should  have  been 
converted  into  an  engine  of  such  horrible  oppression?"  p.  9 1 .   . 

The  Indians  are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  make  use  of  fire 
arms,  and  indeed  so  inexperienced  were  they  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution  that,  at  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  they 
would  actually  tremble  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  gained  firmness  by  the  experience  they  have  acquired,  and 
are  now  among  the  bravest  and  most  persevering  soldiers.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that  such  a  class  of  people  would 
be  very  successful  in  opposing  an  army  of  veterans,  or  that,  in 
the  event  of  their  success,  they  would  be  very  temperate  or  ju- 
dicious republicans. 

The  Creoles  or  Spanish  Americans  compose  the  nobility  and 
fill  the  learned  professions.  They  are  generally  rich  and  luxu- 
rious, looking  down  with  contempt  upon  the  humble  Indians, 
and  regarding  with  odium  the  European  Spaniards.  They  are 
not  numerous  in  Rio  de  la  Plata,  but  form  a  considerable  class 
of  the  population  in  Low  Peru.  They  are  fond  of  books  and 
are  commonly  intelligent  and  well  educated. 

The  Mestizos,  descendants  of  whites  and  Indians,  form  the 
principal  commercial  part  of  the  community,  but  have  usually 
only  moderate  fortunes.  They  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
great  vivacity  of  intellect,but  their  learning  is  commonly  confin- 
ed to  reading  and  writing.  In  this  class  have  been  some  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  revolution,  but  unfortunately  their  in- 
fluence among  their  countrymen  is  small. 

The  Cholos,  descendants  of  Mestizos  and  Indians,  are  a 
humble  class.  They  are  commonly  without  education  and  lit- 
tle disposed  to  receive  it.  The  women  fill  the  stations  of  meni- 
al servants,  and  the  men  are  generally  mechanics,  very  skillful 
and  very  expert.  Some  of  them  are  good  artists,  displaying 
great  talents  in  painting  and  sculpture.  They  are  hardy  and 
strong,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  sport,  especially  of  gymnastic 
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exercises  and  bull-baiting.     They  make  good  soldiers  and  are 
uniformly  on  the  patriot  side. 

The  European  Spaniards  are  sent  from  the  mother. country 
to  fill  the  offices  of  government  and  keep  the  people  in  subjec- 
tion, or  come  out  as  adventurers  to  accumulate  fortunes.  They 
too  are  commonly  bigotted  and  ignorant.  They  are  of  course 
on  the  side  of  government,  and  are  exceedingly  odious  to  the 
natives  of  the  provinces.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution there  were  in  Buenos  Ayi  es  about  3000  of  this  class,  and 
in  Peru  between  seven  and  eight  thousand. 

The  Negroes  are  few  in  number  and  principally  slaves;  and 
the  Mulattoes,  who  are  likewise  few,  are  commonly  free  and  of 
exceedingly  bad  character. 

Such  are  the  different  classes  of  people,  who  inhabit  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  America.  Is  it  any  longer  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  they  have  not  been  able  "to  put  down  the  Spanish 
authorities,"  or  that  the  armies  of  "the  patriots,  instead  of  gain- 
ing advantages  over  the  royalists,  and  expelling  them  from 
the  country,  have  been  on  the  contrary  more  frequently  defeat- 
ed?" Is  it  not  indeed  rather  surprising  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  spirit  of  revolution  has  effected  so  much;  that, 
undaunted  by  defeat  and  regardless  of  every  obstacle,  the  friends 
of  liberty  have  steadily  persevered,  and  marched  fearlessly  for- 
ward to  the  attainment  of  their  object?  This  very  perseverance, 
amidst  circumstances  so  discouraging,aff»rds  an  earnest  of  their 
ultimate  success,  and  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  struggle 
will,  as  we  have  said  before,  prove  in  the  end  eminently  benefi. 
cial. 

The  condition  of  South  America  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Our  forefathers  were  never  slaves.  They  emigrated  to 
this  country,  as  to  an  asylum  from  oppression.  They  were  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  and  at  every  sacrifice  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  they  did  enjoy  them.  Our  free  population 
was  never,  like  that  of  South  America,  composed  of  different 
cast*.  We  never  had  among  us  noblemen,  rioting  in  wealth, 
monopolizing  all  the  learning,  and  looking  down  with  contempt 
on  the  humble  and  degraded  yeomanry,  who  constitute  after  all 
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the  bone  and  muscle  of  a  nation,  The  hardy  mechanics  and 
industrious  farmers  of  our  country,  even  when  we  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  enjoyed  the  means  of  education 
and  improved  them,  were  exempt  from  the  influence  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  felt  all  the  honest  pride  of  freemen,  and,  while 
they  cheerfully  submitted  to  just  and  salutary  law9,  were  ever 
ready  to  grasp  the  arms,  which  they  knew  so  well  how  to  use, 
in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights  and  privileges.  The  exist- 
ence in  South  America  of  the  different  orders  we  have  enume- 
rated has  been  essentially  injurious  to  their  efforts  for  liberty. 
A  jealousy,  destructive  of  mutual  confidence  and  hostile  to  a 
hearty  co-operation,  has  constantly  prevailed  among  them. 
The  higher  orders  too  have  been  unfavorable  to  a  revo- 
lution, whose  natural  tendency  must  be  to  diminish  their  rela- 
tive importance  in  the  community:  and  unfortunately  their  in* 
fluence,  especially  that  of  the  high  clergy  and  the  monks,  has 
had  great  weight  with  the  ignorant,  and  bigotted,  and  dependent 
among  the  inferior  classes.  The  Mestizos  and  Cholos,  consti- 
tuting but  a  small  part  of  the  population,  have  been  almost 
the  only  efficient  supporters  of  the  popular  cause,  and  they 
Lave  had  to  contend,  not  only  against  the  royal  forces  and  the 
emigrants  from  Europe,  but  against  the  opposition  or  luke- 
"Warmness  of  the  Creoles,  the  anathemas  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  prejudice,  superstition,  and  folly  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  religion^  if  that  hallowed  term  can  be  so  grossly  misap- 
plied, of  the  people  of  South  America  is  a  formidable  foe  to 
the  interests  of  liberty.  No  tyranny  is  so  powerful  or  so  de- 
basing, as  that  which  enthralls  the  mind,  and1  no  means  are  so 
effectual  for  this  end  as  unenlightened  superstition. 

"South  America  will  forever  remain  ignorant  and  enslaved, 
so  long  as  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  is  restrained,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  friars,  and  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy 
supported."  p.  102. 

Colleges  and  Academies  in  South  America  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  There  is  an  University  besides  two  Colleges  at  Cor- 
dova, a  College  at  Buenos  Ayres,  three  Universities  in  Peru, 
and  schools  awl  inferior  seminaries  in  all  the.  principal  towns 
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throughout  the  country.  These  establishments  however  are 
of  recent  date  and  their  benefits  are  almost  exclusively  confi- 
ned to  the  nobles  and  other  rich  Creoles.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  still  excessively  ignorant.  But  the  tendency  of 
the  revolution  undoubtedly  is  to  diffuse  information,  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  to  cast  down  those  unfortunate  barriers 
between  the  several  classes  of  the  community,  which  are  so  un- 
favorable to  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  fine  arts  are  cultivated  in  South  America  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  degree  of  success  hardly  to  have  been  expected.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Cholos  a;e  fine  painters  and  statuaries.  Don  Pazos 
remarks: 

«For  myself  I  can  say,  that  if  the  perfection  of  painting  and 
sculpture  consists  in  truth  of  representation,  and  those  are  the 
the  best,  which  copy  nature  the  closest,  and  present  to  the  eye 
the  most  striking  images,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  declare  that  I 
have  seen  some  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting  at  Cusco 
and  Potosi,  not  inferior  to  any  I  saw  in  the  Museo  de  JVafioleon. 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  or  in  any  of  the  numerous  collections 
which  I  visited  in  London." 

Eloquence,  especially  that  of  the  pulpit,  is  cultivated  with 
great  zeal,  and  specimens  of  the  highest  order  are  often 
met  with  in  Peru,  not  inferior,  in  the  estimation  of  Don  Pazos* 
"to  the  splendid  effusions  of  Massilon  and  Bossuet."  The  pro. 
fession  of  law  is  exceedingly  lucrative,  and  is  often  combined 
with  that  of  divinity.  Medicine  as  a  science  is  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  quacks  of  course  are  abundant. 

Our  author  presents  a  minute  and  interesting  topograpical 
and  geological  description  of  the  country  of  which  he  treats, 
with  an  account  of  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him. 
The  climate  is  various,  but  generally  healthy  and  delightful. 
The  soil,  except  in  the  metallic  regions,  is  fertile  and  produc 
live,  and  the  mines,  which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much 
wealth  and  so  much  misery,  ar«  still  numerous  and  extensive. 
The  people  are  as  yet  but  poor  farmers:  in  consequence  howev- 
er of  the  revolution,  which  has  awakened  them  from  their  leth- 
argy, and  opened  to  them  the  channels  of  intercouse  with  other 
nations,  they  are  improving  in  agriculture  as  well  a?  in  every 
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thing  else.  Their  manufactures  have  hitherto  been  extensive, 
the  Cholos,  Negroes,  and  Indians  seldom  using  any  articles  but 
those  of  domestic  construction.  Their  commerce  however  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  is  likely 
to  be  considerable. 

Such' is  the  situation  of  this  interesting  country.  The  de- 
tails of  Don  Pazos  are  more  minute  and  more  satisfactory  than 
any  we  have  met  with  before.  In  the  most  important  particulars 
he  substantially  agrees  with  other  authentic  accounts,  and,  not- 
withsanding  the  enthusiasm  which  he  displays  respecting  the 
prospects  and  future  conditio**  of  his  country,  we  see  no  reason 
to  suspect  him  of  unfairness  in  his  statements.  The  people  of 
South  America,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  are  destined  to  indepen- 
dence. We  hope  too  they  are  destined  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  They  will  probably  never  again  submit  to  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  and  they  are  every  day  becoming  better  qualifi- 
fied  to  goverh  themselves,  The  time  perhaps  may  not  be  far 
distant,  though  it  certainly  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  a- 
mong  them,  a  radical  change  in  their  religious  establishments, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  odious  distinction  of  casts,  will  enable 
them  to  establish  and  to  enjoy  a  free  constitution.  Much  un- 
doubtedly has  already  been  done,  but  much  yet  remains  to  do. 

"Ten  years  ago  they  were  ignorant  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  government,  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press: 
now  they  are  familiar  with  all  fhree,  and  with  every  other  prin- 
ciple of  the  social  science.  These  are  certain  proofs  that  the 
countries,  which  heretofore  were  the  habitations  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  are  beginning  to  be  enlightened;  and  it  is  flatter- 
ing to  me  to  add,  that  in  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  art 
of  printing  has  begun  to  extend  itself  the  people  have  already 
begun  to  adopt  the  republican  institutions  of  the  United  States/* 
p.  122. 

We  confess  we  are  not.  without  our  fears,  that  the  defects  in 
the  South  American  character  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  soon 
or  easily  eradicated.  The  Creoles  will  not  be  very  likely  to  be- 
hold with  satisfaction  a  diminution  of  their  relative  importance, 
by  an  elevation  to  a  political  equality  with  them  of  the  hitherto 
despised  and  degraded  Indians:  nor  will  the  Indians  readily  and 
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ranquilly  assume  the  character  of  republican  freemen,  They 
will  probably  either  continue  depressed  by  their  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  or  become  intoxicated  by  their  sudden  political  eleva- 
tion. We  fear  too  the  continued  influence  of  a  long  establish- 
ed religion,  or  rather  of  a  clerical  order,  whose  power  is  entwin- 
ed around  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  by  means 
of  iheir  earliest  impressions  and  strongest  prejudices.  Our  on- 
ly hope  is  founded  on  the  difficulty  of  their  struggle  and  the 
slowness  of  their  progress.  They  have  before  them  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States,  whose  political  institutions  they  have 
begun  to  venerate.  They  have  before  them  too,  as  a  beacon  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger,  that  baleful  meteor,  the  French  rev- 
olution. May  we  not  hope  then  that  they  will  have  among 
them  enough  of  wise  statesmen  and  pure  patriots  to  stearthent 
clear  of  the  rock  of  tyranny  and  the  whirlpool  of  anarchy,  and  to 
guide,  with  safety  and  caution,  their  political  bark  into  the  ha- 
ven of  freedoml 

We  have  already  extended  our  remarks  to  so  great  a  length, 
that  we  have  no  room  to  notice  as  we  could  have  wished  seve- 
ral incidental  topics  of  interest  brought  into  view  in  the  work 
before  us.  The  influence  of  mines  on  national  industry  and  na- 
tional wealth  is  discussed  with  much  ingenuity.  Our  author 
opposes  the  sentiment,  advanced  by  most  writers  on  political 
economy,  that  the  working  of  mines  of  gold  and  silver  is  a 
source  of  evil  rather  than  a  benefit  to  a  country.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  shall  merely  remark,  that  the  correctness  of  the  senti- 
ment must  depend  on  circumstances.  If  the  cultivation  of  thcr%. 
soil  and  other  useful  branches  of  industry,  by  which  a  people 
may  be  fed  and  clothed,  be  entirely  neglected,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  those  metals,  whose  intrinsic  value  is  certainly  far  be- 
low that  which  they  have  acquired  by  being  used  as  the  instru- 
ment of  exchange,  a  people  may  be  rendered  miserably  poor, 
while  they  are  furnishing  the  world  with  these  articles  of  Avealth 
It  is  tme  they  will  receive  valuable  commodities  in  exchange 
for  their  gold  and  silver.  But  the  worth  of  these  metals  will 
be  diminished  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  and  the  labor  of 
procuring  them  may  be  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ar- 
mies they  purchase.      At  the  same  time  we  are  not  disposed 
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to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  following  assertions  of  our  au- 
thor. 

"In  South  America,  the  mines  are  at  present  the  only  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  and  industry;  in  those  parts  which 
are  most  distant  from  the  mines,  although  the  most  fertile,  the 
inhabitants  are  less  wealthy.  Easily  supplying  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  here  their  industry  ceases,  and  th  ey 
are  comparatively  idle  and  indolent.  But  the  people  who 
dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  become  rich  from  sel- 
Jing  the  surplus  produce  of  their  soil  for  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  mines,  and  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy,  if  not  more  of  the 
mere  necessaries,  certainly  more  jf  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  Peru 
keeps  pace  with  the  progressive  augmentation  of  surplus  wealth, 
or  of  gold  and  silver."  p.  210. 

The  project  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Darien 
is  noticed,  and  its  immense  importance  urged.  We  have  room 
only  foje  the  following  extract. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  communication  of  navigable 
waters  across  that  narrow  isthmus,  which  connects  the  two  A- 
mericas,  would  produce  as  momentous  changes  upon  the  com- 
merce and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  as  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like  that  it  would 
change  the  course  of  navigation  to  the  east,  and  Peru  and  Mex- 
ico would  be  interesting  points  in  that  new  route,  with  the  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rich  products  of  Asia  on  the  other,  and  eager 
to  exchange  their  gold  and  silver  for  the  manufactured  goods 
of  the  former,  and  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  latter.  Next  to 
Peru  and  Mexico,  the  United  States  are  more  interested  in  the 
splendid  project,  than  any  other  nation,  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  South  America,  their  commerce  with  the  East  In- 
dies, the  precious  metals  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  furs  of 
Nootka  Sound,  and  their  establishment  at  Columbia  River  on 
the  Pacific  ocean."  p.  239. 

The  commerce  of  South  America,  when  it  shall  be  free  and 
opqn,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  especial- 
ly to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Laying  all  our  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  aside,  it  is  for  our  interest  as  a  commer- 
cial nation  that  South  America  should  be  independent  She 
•will  supply  us  with  specie,  which  is  so  constantly  drawn  from 
us  by  our  East  India  trade.  She  may  too  furnish  a  market  for 
our  manufactured  goods,  and  thus  encourage  our  drooping  and 
almost   disheartened  domestic  manufacturers.     We  shall  in- 
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deed  have  a  formidable  rival  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  some  res- 
pects, our  proximity  for  example,  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
over  her;  and  the  time  perhaps  may  shortly  come,  when,  by 
the  aid  of  her  emigrating  mechanics  and  the  high  prices  af- 
forded in  South  America,  we  may  enjoy  a  fair  and  not  unsuc- 
cessful competition  with  her. 

"But  aside  from  considerations  of  mercantile  gain  or  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  powerful  interest  in  establishing  a  close  connexion  with 
their  sister  Republics  in  the  South.  The  welfare  of  both  parties 
calls  loudly  for  such  an  alliance,  and  more  especially  since  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  have  made  common  cause  for  the 
stability  of  their  thrones,  and  have  formed  their  memorable 
league  of  legitimacy.  It  is  here  in  the  two  Americas  that  the 
people,  strong  in  their  principles,  and  rich  in  resources,  and 
displaying  humanity  and  justice,  constancy  and  courage,  should 
erect  a  formidable  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Euro- 
pean tyranny.  It  is  here  that  the  proud  waves  of  despotism 
should  be  stayed;  and  here  should  be  buried  forever  in  the  grave 
of  oblivion  that  calamitous  maxim,  which  has  been  canonized 
for  ages  in  Europe,  that  Kings  rule  by  the  grace  of  God."  page 
242. 

There  may  be  something  enthusiastic  in  such  language  as 
this,  but  it  is  a  noble  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  With  all  our  misgivings,  we  cannot  but  look  for- 
ward with  ardour  to  the  expected  speedy  emancipation,  not  on- 
ly from  Spanish  tyranny,  but  from  internal  discord  and  domes- 
tic oppression,  of  our  brethren  in  South  America.  Our  fears 
give  way  to  our  hopes,  and,  with  Don  Pazos,  we  behold  in  an- 
ticipation the  republics  of  North  and  South  America  banishing 
despotism  from  their  hallowed  shores,  and  establishing  on  an 
immovable  basis,  throughout  the  western  hemisphere,  the  glo- 
rious empire  of  liberty.  E, 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR— Before  I  proceed  further  to  discuss  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  latter  part  of  my  last  letter,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
viate an  objection  which  may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Spaniards  found  the  Mexican  temples  very  different  in  their 
construction  from  the  open  circumvallations  -which  I  have  des- 
cribed. The  nations  of  Anahuac  erected  solid  pyramidical 
structures  of  stone  or  brick,  on  whose  apex  was  placed  a  shrine 
containing  an  idol,  which  was  also  the  place  of  human  sacri- 
fice. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Maurice,  and 
other  of  the  best  antiquarians,  for  asserting,  that  the  vise  of 
temples  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  as  also  of  pyramids,  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  grove  worship  performed  in  open  cii- 
cumvallations.  This  alteration  took  place  among  the  sajne 
people.  In  fact  the  pyramid,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  shape  of  a  flame  of  fire,  was,  like  the  more  ancient  open 
circles,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun. 
We  are  consequently  justified  in  the  conjecture  that  alater  com- 
munication existed  between  Asia  and  the  mid  continent  of  A- 
merica,  than  with  this  more  distant  part  of  the  country.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  evince,  in  my  next  letter,  the  great  probability  of 
such  anintercourse,  though  for  my  present  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  Clavigero  and  other  historians  expressly  mention 
that  the  first  temple  built  in  the  city  of  Mexico  was  of  mud  or 
earth.  Bernal  Diaz,  in  his  history,  (chap.  8,)  says  that  all  the 
emples  had  outer  walls  enclosing  open  areas,  and  that  the 
tombs    of  the  Mexican  nobility  were  within.     "He,  saw  them 
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still  stained  with  human  blood."  The  account  of  the  first  earth- 
en temple  of  Mexico  consequently  nearly  agrees  with  that  of 
our  circumvallations.  It  was  a  rampart  or  wall  of  earth  enclos- 
ing a  mound  of  earth,  whether  pyramidical  or  conical  is  not 
known,  though  the  corners  of  a  mud  pyramid  could  not  be  pre- 
served  from  the  weather ,and  in  shape  it  would  soon  become  con- 
ical. Such  are  most  of  our  circular  circumvallations,  which  con- 
tain each  a  mound,  that  considerably  overtqps  the  earthen  ram- 
parts. In  this  tumulus,  which  resembles  the  tomb  of  a  Mexi- 
can nobleman,  uniformly  reposes  the  skeleton  of  a  single  person 
with  his  arms  and  ornaments. 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  mentions  that  the  Hindoo 
temples  are  surrounded  by  wallsj  and  are  uniformly  situated  on 
wacer  courses,  or  have  large  tanks  outside  the  walls.  In  this  res- 
pect the  temples  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Mexicans,  and  our  western 
Indians  all  agree,  except  that  with  us  the  vicinity  of  a  spring  was 
chosen,  instead  of  forming  a  tank,ablution  by  water  being  deemed 
by  all  parties  absolutely  necessary  before  worship  and  sacrifice 
We  also  find  that  the  most  extensive  circumvallations  are  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  our  larger  rivers,  thus  confirming  that  an- 
cient Hindoo  superstition  which  consecrated  streams  and  occa- 
sioned the  large  water  courses  to  be  considered  as  peculiarly 
sacred.  The  Ohio  and  its  tributary  rivers  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  as  much  revered  as  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges. 

The  aborigines  of  this  country  had  several  modes  of  burial, 
all  of  which,  in  a  great  measure,  comport  with  those  of  Hindos- 
tan  and  Mexico.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as,  owing  to 
the  different  Hindoo  casts,  that  nation  is  singular  and  differs 
from  others  by  having  no  uniform  custom,  for  what  has  always 
been  esteemed  a  most  sacred,  and  generally  an  uniform,  reli- 
gious rite.  Infiuenced  by  that  superstition,  which  fancied  the 
rivers  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  and  which  in  all  probability  arose 
from  the  same  mythological  fable  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Ve~ 
das,  our  aborigines  deposited  the  greatest  part  of  their  dead  on 
the  borders  of  large  water  courses.  I  am  acquainted  with  four 
places  of  this  description,  and  have  heard  of  numerous  similar 
cemeteries  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  town  of 
Augusta,  fifteen  miles  below  Maysville,  on  the  Ohi^  is  built  on 
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one  of  these  burial  places.     It  extends  about  two  miles  in  length 
and  covers  the  whole  of  the  bottom  land  from  an  half  to  a  mile 
wide.     On  the  Wabash  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
is  a  still  larger  cemetery.     It  extends  lour  or  five  miles  along 
the  high  banks,  and  is  of  very  considerable  breadth.     Near  the 
junction  of  Green  River  with  the  Ohio,  at  Henderson,  is  a 
very  extensive   burial  ground  not  inferior  in  size  to  that  of 
Augusta.     A  large   island  in  the   Ohio  below   Green  River 
is  likewise  completely  filled  with   graves      The  bodies  in  all 
these  places  appear  to  lay  as  close  together  as  those  in  the  grave- 
yards of  large  cities.  The  skeletons    are  at  present  found  from 
two  to  five  feet  under   the  surface,  some  parts  of  the  ground 
having  probably  washed  away  and  filled  up  elsewhere.   Domes- 
tic utensils  and  personal  ornaments  are  also  dug  up  with  the 
bones.     The  description  of  some  of  these  relics  will  occur  in 
the  course  of  my  future  letters.     It  evidently  appears  from  the 
Yast  number   of  skeletons  discovered  in  these  cemeteries,  that 
most  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  were  bu- 
ried in  this  manner,  and  that  the  dead  must  have  been  brought 
from  a  great  distance  to  those  sacred  places  of  interment.  This 
mode  of  burial  accords  with  the  practice  of  the  Mexicans  as  it 
regards  a  great  proportion  of  their  community.     It  also  agrees 
•with  the  customs  of  the  lower  and  most  numerous  class  of  Hin- 
doos, except  perhaps  on  the  borders  of  the  Ganges,  where  at 
present  exists  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  modern  in- 
novation. The  inhabitants  on  the  immediate  banks  of  that  river 
are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  numbers  of  their  dying  and  dead 
into  the  stream.     It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention  that  our 
present  race  of  Indians  bury  their  dead  generally  on  some  high 
ground  without  reference  to  water  courses.     The  excavation  is 
not  a  foot  deep,  the  vegetable  soil  being  thrown  over,  so  as  just 
to  cover  the  body,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  corpse  from  wild 
animals  they  line  the  sides  of  the  grave  with  upright  flat  stones, 
which  are  covered  on  the  top  with  larger  stones  of  the  same  des- 
cription.  There  is  no  vestige,  of  stones  being  used  in  the  large 
cemeteries  which  I  have  described. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  such  of  the  tumuli 
as  I  am  acquainted  with,  first  premising  my  want  of  knowledge 
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respecting  those  high  ones,  which  are  found  at  certain  places 
in  numerous  clusters,  and  which  appear  not  to  have  had  any  cir- 
cumvallations  near  them.     They  may  have  been  the  sepulchral 
monuments  o:  those  who  died  in  battle,  and  contain  the  ashes  of 
many  an  American  Ajax  and  Achilles,   who  achieved  exploits 
equally  heroic  in   ages  not  less  barbarous.     Sometimes  two  or 
three  mounds,  but   generally  a  single  one,  from  six  to  twenty 
feet  high,  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  situated  on 
some  hill  or  eminence.     In  these  tumuli,  at  about  one  third  of 
their  heighth  from  the  level  ground  a  regular  layer  of  charcoal 
and  ashes  is  found  intermixed  with  burnt  human  bones.     From 
the  even  horizontal  position  of  this  layer  and  marks  of  the  low- 
er stratum  of  earth  being  burnt,  it  appears  that  the  base  of  the 
tumulus  has  been  first  thrown  up,  on  which  was  placed  the  dry 
wood  and  bodies  of  the   deceased,  and  when  burnt  tbey  com- 
^J—  pleted  the  tumulus.  The  other  description  of  mounds  are  found 
within  or  near  our  circumvallations.     I  have  already  cursorily 
mentioned  the  single   conical   eminence  near  the  centre  of  the 
circumvallatory  temples,  which  uniformly,  as  far  as  my  investi- 
gation extends,  contains  a  single  skeleton.     The  body  is  placed 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  together  with  weapons,  or- 
naments, and  also  the  Mexican  ensignia  of  nobility,  a  large  plate 
of  mica  or  Muscovy  glass  instead  of  mirrors   of  polished  obsi- 
dian which  the  nations  of  Anahuac  afterwards  learned  to  make. 
The  remains  of  swords  and  other  instruments  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, as  also  sea  shells  cut  into  the  form  of  bowls  for  drinking 
vessels,  are  sometimes   found  deposited  with   the  corpse.     It 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  these  shells  are  of  the  large  Bucci- 
num  Cypria  and  Bulla  Species,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     The  mounds  within  the  circumvallations  are  generally 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

The  last  description  of  tumuli  which  I  have  to  mention  con- 
sists of  those  without  the  circumvallations,  especially  the  larger 
kind  which  lay  close  adjoining  the  walls,  as  I  am  npt  acquinted 
with  the  contents  of  the  mounds  more  distantly  situated.  These 
tumuli  are  generally  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  and 
often  have  elevated  causeways  leading  from  the  walls  of  the 
citcumvallation  to  their  bases.     Numerous  skeletons,  of  each 
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sex  and  of  every  age  are  deposited  within  in  regular  circular  rows 
with  layers  of  earth  between;  the  skulls  being  placed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  tumulus. 

After  repeated  enquiries,  I  have  not  discovered  that  any  or- 
naments or  untensils  have  been  found  with  these  human  re- 
mains. I  must  not  omit  the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  tumuli 
near  the  civcumvallation  mentioned  in  my  first  letter  as  situat- 
ed a  few  miles  from  Nashville.  Instead  thereof  they  buried 
their  victims  within  the  inclosure.  The  whole  area  is  found  to 
be  full  of  skeletons  mingled  with  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  but 
no  personal  ornaments  are  discovered.  From  the  description  of 
parts  of  tins'  pottery  I  am  induced  to  believe  it  was  not  intended 
for  domestic  purposes.  Some  have  been  described  to  me  as 
resembling  parts  of  lamps,  and  others  as  shallow  fiat  dishes. — 
Vessels  of  these  descriptions  were  anciently  used  in  sacrifice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  superior  casts  of  Hindoos,  especial- 
ly the  Bramin  or  Priest  Tribe,  uniformly  burn  their  dead,  puri- 
fication by  fire  being  considered  superior  to  that  of  water.  The 
Kshatriyaor  Rajah  cast  also  at  this  time  invariably  followed  the 
same  custom,  but  Avhether  with  the  latter  it  extended  back  Jo 
that  more  ancient  era  when  vast  numbers  of  human  victims 
were  sacrificed  on  the  death  of  their  princes,  in  order"  to  propi- 
tiate the  gods  in  favor  of  the  deceased,  may  be  questioned. 

The  Soros  or  Sarcophagus  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  is 
internally  of  the  usual  length  of  a  man,  which  would  indicate 
that  in  those  remote  periods  the  bodies  of  their  kings  were  pre- 
served entire.  The  corpse  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  em- 
balmed by  the  Egyptian  priests  according  to  their  most  ancient 
rites  as  a  warrior  deity,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  I  scarcely 
need  mention  the  now  universally  acknowledged  truth  that  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  were  alike. 
That  class  of  our  tumuli  therefore  which  contains  charcoal  and 
oniric  bones  agrees  with  the  ancient  Hindoo  custom  among  the 
Bramin  cast  of  burning  their  dead,  whilst  the  tumuli,  which  con- 
tain each  a  separate  corpse,  and  which  are  within  the  area  of 
our  open  temples,  coincide  precisely  with  the  practice  of  the 
Mexicans,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians*  and  I  may  also  say  of  the 
Hindoos,     The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  like  those  of  Mexico  and 
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India,  sre  acknowledged  to  have  been  used  as  temples.  If  there- 
fc  j  pyramids  of  the  former  nation  were  aiso  the  tombs  of 
their  monarchs  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  pe- 
riod the  same  custom  prevailed  amuiag  the  latter.  The  doc- 
trines of  Budh  and  his  system  of  metempsychosis  produced 
many  alterations  in  the  more  ancient  customs  and  worship  of 
Hindostan. 

All  the  historians  of  Mexico  relate  that  they  sacrificed  im- 
mense numbers  human  victims  at  the  dedication  of  their  tem- 
ples, coronation  of  their  kings  and  in  deprecation  of  the  anger 
of  their  gods.  The  death  of  their  monarchs  and  chief  nobility 
also  occasioned  the  same  bloody  rites  to  be  performed.  Clavi- 
gero  (book  6,)  mentions  that  at  the  funerals  of  their  kings  about 
two  hundred  domestics  were  sacrificed  besides  numerous  oth- 
ers on  the  twentieth,  fortieth,  sixtieth,  and  eightieth  days.  The 
same  author  however  says  it  is  not  known  that  the  Tolticas  of- 
fered human  sacrifices  prior  to  their  emigration.  This  may  be. 
true  as  their  historic  registers  furnish  nothing  more  of  their 
early  history  than  chronological  lists  of  their  kings  and  of  the 
places  where  they  sojourned  any  length  of  time  on  their  route 
to  Mexico.  No  men  .ion  is  made  of  the  war  of  extermination 
carried  on  with  the  Leni  Lenape  nation.  It  does  not  appear 
rational  to  suppose  that  any  thing  but  the  most  ancient  super- 
stition and  prejudice  could  induce  any  nation  to  use  the  diabo- 
lical sacrifice  of  human  lives.  It  never  could  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  before  unknown,  and  who  like 
he  Mexicans  were  in  other  respects  civilized.  But  wc  know 
that  this  horrid  worship  existed  in  the  immediate  post-diluvian 
ages  among  those  nations  which  descended  from  Ham  and  Ja- 
phet.  The  Druids,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Per- 
sians have  all  left  memorials  of  this  their  early  infamy;  and  we 
are  constrained  to  add  thereto  the  Aboriginies  of  Western  Araer- 
-f  ica. 

I  have  described  the  tumuli  within  and  adjoining  our  circum- 
vallations  or  open  temples.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  remark  their  perfect  agreement  in  design  with  those 
of  Mexico,  and  the  moral  certainty  that  the  same  horrid  wor- 
ship was  performed  in   both  countries.     Our  Aborigines,  like 
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the  Mexicans,  buried  their  chiefs  within  the  area  of  their  tem- 
ples, and  the  inner  tumulus  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  pyramid,  they  being  both  sepulchres  and  places  of  sacrifice, 
whilst  the  outer  tumuli  were  general  graves  for  the  unfortunate 
victims. 

The  skeletons  in  these  outer  mounds  being  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  every  age,  evince  that  they  could  not  have  been  killed  in 
battle,  whilst  the  regularity  of  the  interment  shows  that  the 
bodies  in  each  layer  were  buried  about  the  same  time;  for  as 
the  skeletons  are  contiguous  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  individual  corpse  would  be  covered  over  and  the  earth 
again  removed  for  the  next  interment.  The  circumstance  of 
not  finding  personal  ornaments  or  domestic  utensils  in  these  tu- 
muli also  confirms  my  opinion,  as  it  shows  that  the  persons  thus 
buried  were  deprived  of  the  usual  rights  which  appertained  to 
their  dead.  In  all  other  instances  they  certainly  considered  it 
a  duty  to  bury  part  of  the  personal  property  with  the  deceased, 
as  relics  of  this  kind  are  invariably  found,  both  in  the  large  ce- 
metaries  and  in  the  other  descriptions  of  tumuli.  No  consider- 
ation but  what  proceeded  from  religious  ideas  could  have  in- 
duced persons  to  labor  for  the  erection  of  high  mounds  over 
the  bodies  of  other  persons,  who  at  the  same  time  had  been  de- 
prived of  this  most  ancient  and  common  privilege   of  the  dead. 

As  my  object  in  these  two  last  letters  has  be«n  to  point  out 
the  affinity  and  consequently  the  descent  from  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos of  the  nations  of  Anahuac  and  the  Aborigines  of  this 
western  country,  I  shall  make  a  short  recapitulation  of  the 
points  of  resemblance  with  respect  to  religion,  which  I  have 
hitherto  noticed,  without  reference  to  those  that  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, Sir  William  Jones,  and  others  have  instanced.  They 
form  a  separate  and  powerful  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  my 
hypothesis. 

The  fact  that  the  Mexican  nations  emigrated  from  this 
country  has  I  think  been  sufficiently  proved,  both  from  record- 
ed and  traaitional  history,  as  also  by  the  more  modern  testimo- 
ny of  De  Sota  and  other  Spaniards.  We  must  therefore  con- 
sider the  original  inhabitants  of  this  western  part  of  North  A- 
merica  as  their  immediate  ancestors,  and  that  they  were  of  the 
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same  family  as  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  mid  continent 
of  America.     Our  antiquities  consequently   serve  to  elucidate 
the  ancient  history  of  those  people,  and  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  Mexicans  and  Hindoos  receive  additional 
confirmation  from  discoveries*  in  this  country.     Our  Aborigi- 
nes, like  the  earliest  people  of  Asia,  erected  open  temples  of 
worship,  chiefly  circular  or  oval,  in  representation  of  the  sun  or 
of  the  mundane  egg.     In  further  conformity  with  the  Asiatie 
ideas  the  sites  of  these  circumvallations  were  always  chosen  up- 
on the  banks  of  water  courses  or  adjoining  fountains,  whilst, 
from  the  situation  of  the  largest  and  best  finished  of  these  con- 
structions, we  discover  a  peculiar  and  similar  superstition  pre- 
vailing as  respects  the  sacred  character  of  great  rivers.     This 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  choice  made  for  their  cemeteries.  Some 
of  the  tumuli  in  this  country  show  that  like  the  Hindoos,  the 
bodies  of  one  class  or  cast  of  people  were  burnt,  whilst  other 
tumuli  display  the  same  principle,  that  caused   the  erection  of 
Asiatic  and  Egyptian  pyramids  which  were  places  of  sepulchre 
for  their  mouarchs  and    at  the  same  time  temples  dedicated  to 
their  gods.     We  also  discover  that  when  human  victims  were 
sacrificed,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  burn  the  body,  this 
being  probably  esteemed  the   most  complete  expiation  which 
could  be  made.  C. 


The  writer  of  Letters  on  Indian  Antiquities  considers  it 
a  duty  he  owes  C.  Atwater  Esq.  and  the  public  to  mention 
that  through  negligence  in  trusting  to  memory,  he  made  a  mis- 
statement in  the  postcript  to  his  letter  of  reply  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Western  Review.  Baron  Humboldt  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  Mexicans  emigrated  from  Asia,  and  among 
other  proofs  of  the  fact  he  mentions  that  they  have  the  sign  of 
the  Monkey  in  their  zodiac,  though  that  animal  does  not  exist 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  country  from  which 
they  removed  to  Anahuac*  It  was  the  word  northern  which 
escaped  my  recollection.     Taking  his  general  idea  and  know- 

*  See  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  monumens  des  peuples  indigenes  de  1' 
Atnerique,  vol.  2d,  page  24. 
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ing  that  the  climate  of  the  high  table  lands  of  Mexico  was  only 
moderately  warm,  I  too  hastily  concluded  that  there  were  no 
monkies  or  apes  in  the  dominions  of  Montezuma.  It  appears 
from  another  part  of  Humboldt's  work  which  I  had  not  then 
read,  as  also  from  Clavigero,  ihaf  several  species  of  monkies  da, 
exist  in  that  kingdom. 


BOTANY. 

fires  evictions  of  two  new  Shrubs  from  Kentucky,  ifc.  by  C.  S. 
Rafinesque,  Professor  of  Botany,  See.  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. 

Among  several  plants  observed  during  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer, which  appear  to  have  been  unnoticed  by  botanical  writers, 
I  select  the  following  shrubs,  which  were  collected  in  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  most  interesting. 

1.  Betula  rupestris.  Rock  Birch. 
Essential  s/iecific  definition.  Shrubby,  lower  branches  ru- 
gose and  glandular,  uppe?  branches  pubescent  and  angular: 
leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  petiols  and  nerves  pubescent,  shortly 
acuminate,  unequally  toothed,  base  entire:  strobile  ovate-ob- 
long, scales  slightly  quadrilobc,  seeds  lenticular,  with  a  narrow 
margin. 

Description.  This  shrub  rises  from  three  to  four  feet,  with 
crooked  branches  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  nearly  smooth,with 
longitudinal  wrinkles  and  scattered  glandular  dots;  but  their 
tops  become  angular  and  covered  writh  a  thick  adpressed  and 
grey  fulvous  pubescence,  -which  extends  to  the  petiols  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves.  They  are  confined  to  the  end  of  the 
branches,  alternate  (spiral  by  four)  setting  on  short  petiols  (a- 
bout  one  eighth  of  the  length  of  the  leaf)  cylindrical,  but 
with  two  angles  above.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  is  either  obovate 
or  nearly  eHiptical,  the  breadth  being  one  half  or  three  fifths  of 
the  length,  which  never  exceeds  3  inches.  The  base  is  acute 
and  entire  for  some  distance,  the  circumference  has  unequal 
Jong  and  obtuse  teeth;  those  from  the  nerves  are  larger,  the  top 
of  the  leaf  ends  in  a  short  and  toothed  acumen.     The  lower 
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surface  is  hardly  pale,  both  are  often  glossy  and  never  wrinkledr 
the  nerves  are  parallel  and  pubescent  on  both  sides,  their  pu- 
bescence extends  occasionally  to  a  part  of  the  lower  surface. 
The  staminiferous  catkins  are  terminal,  cylindrical,  upright, 
two  or  three  together  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  where  they  ap- 
pear in  August,  although  they  do  not  blossom  till  the  next 
spring;,  while  tne  seminiferous  catkins  or  strobiles  are  lateral, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  naked  branches  of  the  former  year's  growth, 
below  the  leafy  branches.  They  are  paniculated  from  three  to 
twelve,  of  an  oval  shape,  rather  elongated:  the  scales  are  cune- 
ate,  thick  and  broad  at  the  end,  where  they  are  divided  in  four 
faint  lobes  by  three  notches,  the  middle  one  being  deeper.  The 
seeds  are  rounded  flat,  with  narrow  flat  wings  on  the  sides  and 
offer  the  persistent  stigmas  at  the  summit. 

Observations.  I  have  discovered  this  shrub  in  the  cliffs  and 
on  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Kentucky  river  in  Estill  County. 
It  had  ripe  seeds  in  August,  while  the  Cutkins  of  next  year 
were  already  formed.  It  must  probably  blossom  very  early  in 
the  spring,  like  the  other  Birches  and  Alders.  It  has  more  the 
habit  and  appearance  of  an  Alder  than  of  a  Birch,  and  is  accord- 
ingly called  Alder  by  the  countrymen;  but  it  has  this  peculi- 
arity in  common  with  the  Betula  fiumila,  Betula  nana,  and  Be- 
tula  glanchilosa,  which  have  notwithstanding  the  peculiar 
flowers  and  seeds  of  the  Birches.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  they  form  the  connecting  link  between  those  two  gene- 
ra', the  scales  of  their  strobiles  not  being  perfectly  peltated,  nor 
the  seeds  quite  winged.  This  species  comes  very  near  to  the 
Betula  glandulosa  of  Wildenow,  Pursh,  &c. ;  but  that  soecies 
by  their  account,  appears  to  differ  by  having  smooth  branches 
and  leaves,  these  nearly  sessile,  obovate,  and  equally  serrate,  the 
strobiles  oblong  cylindrical,  the  scales  semi  trifid  &c.  besides 
not  rising  above  two  feet  and  being  a  native  of  high  mountains. 
The  Betula  fiumila  which  has  hairy  branches,  rounded  leaves, 
quite  hairy  beneath  and  the  strobiles  cylindrical,  is  more  remote 
from  it. 

2.  Coknus  OBLiquA.         Obliqual  Dogwood. 

Essential  specific  definition.     Shrubby,  branches  nearly  cyl- 
♦drical,  semi-rugose,  dichotomous:  leaves  p etiolate,  ellipti- 
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cal  lanceolate  acuminate,  base  obliqual,  yellowish,  glaucous  be- 
neath: cyms  erect  pedunculate  axillar  at  the  last  dichotomies 
and  much  shorter,  naked  and  nearly  trichotomous. 

Description.  It  rises  from  four  to  five  feet,  the  branches 
are  forked,  covered  with  a  reddish  brown  bark,  slightly  rugose, 
and  sometimes  faintly  pubescent  in  the  upper  branches.  Leaves 
opposite  decussate  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  breadth  one 
third  of  the  length,  petiols  one  fifth  of  the  length,  cylindrical 
slightly  canaliculate  above;  disk  of  an  oblong  shape  either  nar- 
row elliptical  or  nearly  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  base  nearly  a- 
cute,  more  or  less  obliqual  on  either  side  as  in  the  elm-leaves, 
acumen  sometimes  falcate  or  nearly  obtuse:  both  surfaces  are 
quite  smooth,  the  lower  one  has  a  glaucous  tinge  mixed  with 
yellow,  the  nerves  are  yellow  and  large.  The  flowers  are  situ- 
ated in  cyms  on  an  upright  peduncle,  rising  between  the  last 
bifurcation  of  the  branches,  whence  it  is  terminal,  although 
much  shorter,  as  it  happens  in  Afiocynum  andrcsemifolium, 
These  cyms  are  small,  somewhat  irregularly  trichotomous;  but 
the  pedicels  of  the  flowei*s  are  scattered  irregularly.  The  ca- 
lyx is  quadrifid,  the  corolla  is  white;  the  style  is  long  and  persis- 
tent for  a  long  period,  the  stigma  is  large  capitate  truncate. 
The  Berries  are  globular  smooth  and  bluish  white,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea. 

Observations.  In  the  Flora  of  North  America  by  Pursh, 
there  is  not  a  single  species  of  this  genus,  with  narrow  leaves: 
yet  I  am  now  acquainted  with  at  least  two  other  distinct  spe- 
cies, possessing  such  leaves.  1.  The  Cornus  albida  of  Erhart, 
blended  by  Pursh  with  the  Cornus  fianiculata,  although  it  is 
distinct:  I  have  seen  it  in  the  State  of  New-York.  It  differs 
from  the  present  species  by  being  a  larger  shrub,  the  leaves 
whereof  are  not  obliqual,  and  the  cyms  are  quite  terminal  at  the 
end  of  each  branch,  Sec.  2.  The  Cornus  fiolygama  of  the  flo- 
ra of  Louisiana,  which  has  sessile  leaves,  not  obliqual  at  the 
base  and  white  beneath,  the  fruit  black  &c.  Wherefore  the 
present  species  is  quite  peculiar.  It  grows  together  with  the 
Betula  rujiestris  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky  river,  either  on 
the  rocks  or  the  banks.  It  must  blossom  in  July  since  I  found 
:jt  in  August  with  some  faded  flowers  and  a  few  ripe  berries.  It* 
.vulgar  names  are  Rock-dogwood  or  White-berry. 
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ADAM  POE'S  CONTEST  WITH  TWO  INDIANS. 

ABOUT  the  year  1782,  six  or  seven  Wyandot  Indians  cros- 
sed over  to  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  fifty  miles  below 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  their  hostile  excursions  among  our  early 
settlers  killed  an  old  man,  whom  they  found  alone  in  one  of  the 
houses  which  they  plundered.  The  news  soon  spread  among 
the  white  people,  seven  or  eight  of  whom  seized  their  rifles  and 
pursued  the  mai'auders.  In  this  party  were  two  brothers  nam- 
ed Adam  and  Andrew  Poe,  strong  and  active  men,  and  much 
respected  in  the  settlement.  The  Indians  had  frequently  been 
over  before,  had  sometimes  penetrated  twenty  miles  into  the 
country,  and  had  always  succeeded  in  re-crossing  the  river 
without  being  overtaken  by  our  people  The  Poes  and  their 
companions  were  therefore  particularly  anxious  not  to  let  them 
escape  on  this  occasion.  They  pursued  them  all  night,  and  in. 
the  morning  found  themselves,  as  they  excepted,  upon  the  right 
track.  The  Indians  could  now  be  easily  followed  by  the  traces 
left  upon  the  dew.  The  print  of  one  very  large  foot  was  seen, 
and  it  was  thus  known  that  a  famous  Indian  of  uncommon  size 
and  strength  must  be  of  the  party.  The  track  led  to  the  river. 
Our  people  followed  it  directly,  Adam  Poe  expected,  wh3 
feared  that  they  might  betaken  by  surprise,  and  broke  off 
from  the  rest  to  go  along  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  under 
the  cover  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  to  fall  upon  the  savages  sud- 
denly that  he  might  get  them  between  his  own  fire  and  that  of 
his  companions.  At  the  point,  where  he  suspected  they  were 
he  saw  the  rafts,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  push  before 
them  when  they  swam  the  river,  and  on  which  they  placed  their 
blankets,  tomahawks,  and  guns.  The  Indians  themselves  he 
could  not  see,  and  was  obliged  to  go  partly  down  the  bank  to  get 
a  shot  at  them.  As  he  descended,  with  his  rifle  cocked,  he 
discovered  two,  the  celebrated  large  Indian  and  a  smaller  oner 
separated  from  the  others,  holding  their  rifles  also  cocked  in 
their  hands.  He  took  aim  at  the  large  one  but  his  rifle 
snapped  without  giving  the  intended  fire.  The  Indians 
turned  instantly  at  the  sound.  Poe  was  too  near  them 
to  retreat,   and  had  not  time  to  cock   and   take  aim  again. 
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Suddenly  he  leaped  down  upon  them,  and  caught  the  large  In- 
dian by  the  clothes  on  his  breast,  and  the  small  one  by  throwing 
an  arm  round  his  neck.  They  all  fell  together,  but  Poe  was  up- 
permost. While  he  was  struggling  to  keep  down  the  large 
Indian,  the  small  one,  at  a  word  spoken  by  his  fellow  savage, 
slipped  his  neck  out  of  Poe's  embrace,  and  ran  to  the  raft  for  a 
tomahawk.  The  large  Indian  at  this  moment  threw  his  arms 
about  Poe's  body  and  held  him  fast  that  the  other  might  come 
tip  and  kill  him.  Poe  watched  the  approach  and  the  descend- 
ing arm  of  the  small  Indian  so  well  that  at  the  instant  of  the 
intended  stroke  he  raised  his  foot,  and  by  a  vigorous  and  skil- 
ful blow  knocked  the  tomahawk  from  the  assailant's  hand.  At 
this  the  large  Indian  cried  out  with  an  exclamation  ot  contempt 
for  the  small  one.  The  latter  however  caught  his  tomahawk 
again,  and  approached  more  cautiously,  waving  his  arm  up  and 
down  with  mock  blows  to  deceive  Poe  as  to  the  stroke  which 
was  intended  to  be  real  and  fatal.  Poe  however  was  so  vigilant 
and  active  that  he  averted  the  tomahawk  from  his  head,  and 
received  it  upon  his  wrist,  with  a  considerable  wound,  deep 
enough  to  cripple,  but  not  entirely  to  destroy  the  use  of  his 
hand.  In  this  crisis  of  peril,  he  made  a  violent  effort,  and  broke 
loose  from  the  large  Indian.  He  snatched  a  fiflle  and  shot  the 
small  one  through  the  breast  as  he  ran  up  a  third  time  with  his 
lifted  tomahawk.  The  large  Indian  was  now  on  his  feet,  and, 
grasping  Poe  by  the  shoulder  and  the  leg,  hurled  him  in  the 
air  heels  over  head  upon  the  shore.  Poe  instantly  rose,  and  a 
new  and  more  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The  bank  was  slip 
pery,  and  they  fell  into  the  water,  where  each  strove  to  drown 
the  other.  Their  efforts  were  long  and  doubtful,  each  alter- 
nately under  and  half  strangled,  1  ill  Poe  fortunately  grasped, 
•with  his  unwounded  hand,  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  scalp  of  the 
Indian,  and  forced  his  head  into  the  water.  This  appeared  to 
be  decisive  of  his  fate,  for  soon  he  manifested  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  drowning  man  bewildered  in  the  moment  of  death.  Poe  re- 
laxed his  hold,  and  discovered  too  late  the  stratagem.  The  In- 
dian was  instantly  up-n  his  feet  again,  and  engaged  anew  in  the 
fierce  contest  for  life  and  victory.  They  were  naturally  carried 
farther  into  the  stream,  and  the  current,  becoming  stronger, 
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bore  them  beyond  their  depth.  They  were  now  compelled  to 
loosen  their  hold  upon  each  other,  and  to  swim  for  mutual  safe- 
ty. Both  sought  the  shore  to  seize  a  gun,  but  the  Indian  was 
the  best  swimmer  and  gained  it  first.  Poe  then  turned  imme- 
diately back  into  the  water  to  avoid  a  greater  danger,  meaning 
to  dive  if  possible  to  escape  the  fire.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
Indian  caught  up  the  rifle  which  had  been  discharged  into  the 
breast  of  his  smaller  companion.  At  this  critical  juncture  An- 
drew the  brother  returned  in  haste,  having  left  the  party  who 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  other  Indians,  an  1  who  had  killed 
all  but  one  of  them,  at  the  expense  of  three  of  their  own  lives. 
He  had  heard  that  Adam  was  in  great  peril,  and  alone  in  the 
fight  with  two  against  him.  One  of  our  people,  following  not 
far  in  the  rear  of  Andrew,  mistook  Adam  in  the  water  with  his 
bloody  hand  for  a  wounded  Indian,  and  fired  a  bullet  into  his 
shoulder.  Adam  cried  out  to  his  brother  to  kill  the  big  Indian 
on  the  shore,  but  Andrew's  gun  had  been  discharged  and  was 
not  again  loaded.  The  contest  was  now  between  the  savage 
and  Andrew.  Each  labored  to  load  his  rifle  first.  The  In- 
dian, after  putting  in  his  powder,  and  hurrying  his  motions  to 
force  down  the  ball,  drew  out  nis  ramrod  with  such  violence  as 
to  throw  it  some  yards  into  the  water.  While  he  ran  to  pick  it 
up,  Andrew  gained  an  advantage,  and  shot  the  Indian  just  as 
he  was  raising  his  gun  to  his  eye  for  a  deadly  aim.  Andrew 
then  jumped  into  the  river  to  assist  his  wounded  brother  to  the 
shore;  but  Adam,  thinking  more  of  carrying  the  big  Indian 
home  as  a  trophy  than  of  his  own  wounds,  urged  Andrew  to  go 
back  and  prevent  the  struggling  savage  from  rolling  himsel^ 
into  the  current,  and  escaping.  Andrew  however  was  too  soli- 
citous for  the  fate  of  Adam  to  allow  him  to  obey,  and  the  Indian 
jealous  of  his  honor  as  a  warrior  even  in  death,  and  knowing 
well  the  intention  of  his  white  conquerors,  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing life  and  action  long  enough  to  reach  the  current,  by  which 
his  dead  body  was  carried  down  beyond  the  chance  of  pursuit. 
This  native  was  the  most  distinguished  among  five  celebrated 
brothers  belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  the  tribe  of  Wyandots. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  engaged  in  this  predatory  expedition, 
he  was  acknowledged  bv  all  to  be  peculiarly  magnanimous  for 
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tm  Indian,  and  had  contributed,  more  than  any  other  individual, 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  practice,  which  was  known  to  pre- 
vail in  his  tribe,  that  of  not  taking  the  lives  of  prisoners,  and  of 
not  suffering  them  to  be  treated  ill.  This  practice  was  an  hon- 
orable distinction  for  the  Wyandots,  as  was  well  understood  by 
the  white  people  who  were  traders  with  the  Indians,  and  by 
those  oi  our  early  settlers  and  brethren  who  had  been  made  pris- 
oners in  war.  It  was  a  common  remark  among  them,  "if  we 
become  the  prisoners  of  the  Wyandots  we  shall  be  fortunate." 
The  death  of  this  large  Indian  and  of  his  four  brothers,  who 
were  all  in  the  party,  was  more  deeply  lamented  by  the  tribe,  as 
was  afterwards  learned,  than  all  the  other  losses  sustained  during 
the  hostilities  carried  on  between  them  and  us.  There  was  a 
universal,  solemn,  and  distressing  mourning. 

Adam  Poe  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  gave  this  account 
in  person  to  James  Morrison,  Esqr,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  by  whom  we  are  assured  that  it  is  correct.  The 
courage  and  enterprise,  the  suffering  and  fortitude,  the  decision 
and  perseverance,  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  western  country, 
by  whose  labors  we  are  now  so  peaceful  and  happy,  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  but  may  well  be  related  from  time  to  time  to 
excite  in  us  the  spirit  of  similar  virtues,  and  to  teach  us  how  to 
consider  the  slight  privations  which  we  are,  or  may  be  called  to 
meet.  Gratitude  is  more  appropriate  to  our  condition  than, 
discontent.  U.- 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  SPECIES  OF  FOXES 
FROM  THE  WESTERN  STATES;  BY  C.  S.  Rafinbshuk. 

THERE  are  in  the  United  States,  many  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Wolves  and  Foxes.  Their  natural  history  has  not  yet 
been  properly  investigated,  and  the  species  are  very  far  froni 
being  accurately  ascertained.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present 
to  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  difficult  subject  nor  to  investigate 
the  synonymy  of  all  those  animals.    I  mean  merely  to  offer  ac-- 
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curate  descriptions  of  two  rare  species  of  Foxes  which  have  fal- 
len under  my  personal  notice,  and  although  I  shall  venture  to- 
give  them  peculiar  technical  names,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply*  that 
they  are  entirely  new  species.  They  may  have  been  noticed  by 
some  writer  already;  but  they  are  not  admitted  into  the  general 
enumeration  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  descriptions  of  Linneus, 
Gmelin,  BufFon,  Cuvier,  &c.  do  not  agree  with  any  of  them. 
Let  them  be  recorded  as  peculiar  species  until  they  may  be 
proved  to  be  otherwise,  which  can  only  be  done  when  a  general 
survey  of  these  animals  shall  be  zealously  undertaken  and  criti- 
cally executed. 

1st  Species.  Black-tail  Fox.  Canis  melanurus. 

Specific  definiton.  Grizzled,  cheeks,  throat,  and  inside  of 
the  ears  white,  feet  dark  bay,  tail  black  above  and  at  the  end. 

This  fox  is  found  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  It  is  some- 
times called  grey  fox  or  grizzly-fox,  being  hardly  distinguished 
from  the  common  grey  fox  (Canis  cinereo-argenteus,)  which  is 
however  very  different.  This  is  a  smaller  animal,  its  fur  is  not 
so  valuable  nor  handsome.  It  is  more  like  the  mountain  fox 
(Canis  alopex)  and  might  happen  to  be  the  Canis  alopex  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  differs  from  that  of  Europe,  which  is  of  a 
red  colour,  with  black  feet.  The  common  grey  fox  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  different  by  having  the  tip  of  the  ears  and  a  spot 
near  them  black,  the  whole  color  glossy  and  of  a  silver  grizzly 
color,  the  belly  redish  and  the  feet  black  inside. 

The  black-tail  Fox  is  of  mixed  grizzled  color  on  the  back, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  grey  and  fallow,  the  top  of  the  head  is 
entirely  fallow  and  the  breast  and  belly  of  a  pale  unmixed  fallow. 
It  is  remarkable  by  having  a  patch  of  white  on  each  cheek,  and 
a  larger  similar  patch  under  the  throat.  The  muzzle  is  black, 
the  ears  fallow  outside  and  white  inside;  the  legs  entirely  fallow, 
and  the  tail  straight,  short,  and  bushy,  Wish  a  broad  black  longi  j 
tudinal  band  above,  and  entirely  tipped  by  the  same  color. 

This  little  fox  has  rather  a  pretty  appearance  and  a  very  live1; 
ly  disposition.  I  have  seen  one  which  was  kept  in  chains  and 
•was  not  completely  tamed,  although  he  had  been  taken  very 
young.  He  would  eat  any  thing  like  a  dog,  and  did  not  sleep, 
much 
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2nd  Species.  White-tail     ox.  Canis  leucurus. 

Essential  specific  definition.  Fallow,  back  red,  breast  and 
tail  white. 

A  fine  species,  rather  large,  called  sometimes  red  fox.  It 
might  be  a  variety  or  breed  of  the  common  red  fox  (Canis  vul- 
pes)  or  rather  a  distinct 'species  next  to  it,  and  peculiar  to  North' 
America,  since  it  differs  by  having  the  tail  entirely  white,  and 
the  breast  of  the  same  color,  besides  the  back  being  of  a  bright 
red  or  fallow  bay  color.  I  describe  it  from  a  fur  which  I  have 
seen  in  Indiana.  I  suspect  that  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  red  fox  of  many  travellers. 
It  is  certainly  the  beautiful  red  fox  noticed  by  Pike  and  found 
in  the  upper  pans  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  may  also  be  the 
red  fox  of  Bartram  found  in  Florida,  but  not  described  by  him; 
although  he  tells  us  something  about  his  curious  way  of  barking 
in  the  night  near  the  houses;  and  barking  again  suddenly  at  a 
great  distance,  without  ever  repeating  it  twice  trom  the  same 
place. 

The  animal  I  saw  had  a  fine  bushy  white  tail,  the  ears  were 
pale  inside,  the  belly  pale  fallow,  the  feet  fallow,  without  white 
nor  black  marks. 
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A  few  remarks  upon  this  subject  may  be  of  use.  A  book, 
which  has  any  claim  to  importance,  or  any  hope  of  immortality, 
ought  never  to  be  published  without  an  index.  In  regard  to 
books  already  considered  classical,  and  qualified  to  be  quoted 
for  authority,  the  omission  of  the  index  is  without  apology. 
Our  American  printers  pretend  to  give  editions  of  the  classicks 
in  a  cheaper  form  than  they  can  be  obtained  from  Europe;  but 
what  are  the  editions  when  we  get  them?  They  are,  for  the 
scholar,  good  for  nothing.  They  are  without  the  index  verbo- 
-rum,  and  afford  no  aid  in  settling  a  point  of  authority  in  defini- 
tion or  prosody.  A  scholar  remembers  that  a  given  word  in 
(ireek  or  Latin  may  be  found  in  some  classical  writer  whom  he 
has  yead,  but  he  cannot  turn  to  the  page  to  quote  it.     An  A- 
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merican  edition  of  the  work  will  not  help  him  at  all,  for  the  in. 
dex  verborum  is  not  printed,  and  the  book  is  no  better  than  his 
own  memory.  Use  is  thus  sacrificed  to  cheapness,  and  the  on- 
ly benefit,  which  is  derived  from  the  omission  of  the  index,  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  booksellers,  or  the  printers.  This  is  an 
imposition  upon  the  publick,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  censure.  A  scholar  will  immediately  understand 
the  value  of  a.  classick  with  an  index,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
one  without  it.  The  European  editions  have  indexes,  and  the 
references  are  generally  correct.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  ex- 
clude errata.  If  our  American  editors,  or  rather  our  Ameri- 
can printers,  (for  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  proper  ed- 
itors of  classical  books,)  do  not  reform  in  this  respect,  the  soon- 
er they  all  fail  in  their  plans  of  profit  from  the  good  nature 
and  forbearance  of  the  people,  or  at  least,  the  sooner  they  all  a- 
bandon  the  practice  of  publishing  their  cheap  editions  of  stan- 
dard works,  and  of  thus  keeping  out  of  the  market  the  full  and 
correct  editions  furnished  us  by  European  scholars,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  community,  and  far  better  for  the  interests  of 
taste  and  criticism.  As  long  as  we  profess  to  have  scholars,  let 
us  have  the  means  of  making  them  thorough  and  accurate.  It 
is  unpardonable  in  our  printers  and  booksellers  to  send  out 
standard  Greek  and  Latin  authors  without  the  indexes,  espe- 
cially as  these  are  furnished  to  their  hands.  Were  it  in  our 
power  to  play  the  tyrant  upon  this  subject,  we  would  soon  put  a 
stop  to  such  impositions,  and  force  every  son  of  Faustus  to  be- 
have himself  according  to  the  interests  of  good  learning. 

Books  are  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent.  How  are  we 
to  render  them  manageable  for  an  individual  during  the  com- 
mon period  of  life?  In  no  other  way  than  by  full  indexes.  Not 
only  histories,  geographies,  statistical  works,  scientific  and  ele- 
mentary productions,  ought  to  have  indexes,  but  all  books 
should  have  them  which  are  worth  studying.  We  do  not  go 
into  a  large  library  to  read  it  through,  or  even  to  read  a  single 
volume  from  beginning  to  end  in  course,  but  we  go  into  it  to 
find  authorities,  or  to  carry  on  our  investigations  by  turning  to 
what  is  said  on  particular  topics.  Our  time  is  liable  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  if  we  do  not  find  indexes  to  the  books,  and 
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we  are  often  compelled  to  abandon  the  object  of  our  pursuit, 
because  we  have  no  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  labyrinth  of  editions  so 
defective. 

Indexes  are  indeed  of  little  importance  to  a  mere  boy,  who  is 
under  the  common  drilling  of  a  school;  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes a  man,  and  consults  books  for  authorities,  they  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  provoking  when  the  indexes  are  not  given 
■with  the  text.  We  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  Europe  for  classical 
works,  unless  our  countrymen  make  a  change  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

An  edition  of  the  English  poets  ought  never  to  be  encouraged, 
like  one  now  in  the  press  in  Philadelphia,  where  no  index  is 
provided.  When  an  agent  of  a  printer  or  of  a  bookseller  tra- 
vels about  the  country  to  get  subscriptions  for  a  new  work  we 
should  be  rejoiced  to  find  every  man  refusing  to  give  his  name 
till  a  full  and  thorough  index  should  be  made,  or  pledged  to 
the  public.  We  have  no  mode  of  bringing  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  books  within  the  power  of  any  one  man, 
who  wishes  to  consult  them,  and  to  have  their  contents  under 
his  command  upon  any  given  subject,  but  by  giving  to  all,  that 
are  worth  preservation,  full  and  accurate  indexes.  U, 
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OF  THE  LATE  GENERAL fiAMU EL  HOPKINS. 

ANOTHER  officer  of  the  revolution  is  no  more!  Another 
member  of  that  venerable  band  whose  constancy  and  valor  a- 
chieved  the  triumph  of  American  independence,  has  gone  to 
seek  the  kindred  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead!  Time,  that 
sanctifies  the  services  of  patriots  and  hallows  all  their  frailties, 
in  rapid  succession  snatches  from  our  view  each  living  exam- 
ple of  distinguished  worth,  and  leads  us  to  bewail  the  loss  and 
repeat  the  commendations  of  those,  to  whom  our  sorrow  can 
communicate  no  pain,  to  whom  our  praise  can  impart  no  de- 
light! But  who  does  not  bend  with  melancholy  sadness  over 
the  good  man's  grave?  Who  does  not  cherish  with  fond  enjoy- 
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roent  the  memory  of  his  deeds?     Over  the  recent  tomb  of  their 
Clark,  the  sons  of  the  west  have  dropt  the  tear  of  sincere  re* 
gret,  and  they  will  not  follow  without  emotion  the  bier  of  their 
Hopkins. 

General  Samuel  Hopkins  was  born  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  uncommon  strength  of  mind, 
which  was  improved  by  the  discipline  of  a  good  education.  At 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  he 
promptly  repaired  to  the  standard  of  freedom,  and,  having; 
drawn  his  sword  in  defence  of  colonial  rights,  he  sheathed  it  not 
again,  until  the  fabric  of  liberty  was  erected  on  the  foundation 
of  acknowledged  independence.  It  is  not  our  design  to  dwell 
in  detail  on  his  revolutionary  services.  It  is  believed  however 
that  few  officers  of  his  rank  performed  more  active  duty,  ren- 
dered more  essential  services,  or  enjoyed  in  a  higher  degree  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  commander  in  chief.  He  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Trenton,  Monmouth,  Brandywine, 
and  Germantown.  In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  command- 
ed a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  received  a  severe  wound,  af- 
ter the  almost  entire  loss  of  those  under  his  command  in  killed 
and  wounded.  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  10th  Virginia 
r^g^&ent  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  commanded  that  regi= 
ment,  after  colonel  Parker  was  killed,  during  Jie  remainder  of 
the  war.  H 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  his  native 
state  to  participate  in  the  dignity  of  that  independence,  which 
he  had  contributed  to  establish.  Mecklenburg  was  his  resi- 
dence, agriculture  his  employment.  But,  although  he  had  left 
the  armies  of  his  country,  he  had  not  abandoned  her  cause.  En- 
deared to  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  revolutionary  services  and 
his  private  virtues,  they  soon  placed  him  on  a  new  theatre,  and 
for  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  a  representative  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  There  he  exhibited  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter and  the  versatility  of  his  mind.  He  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  sound  politician,  a  faithful  representative,  and  an  inflexible 
patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  ratified,  on 
the  part  of  Virginia,  the  federal  constitution,  and  concurred 
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With  the  immortal  Henry  in  believing  that  the  safety  of  the 
states  required  previous  amendments. 

In  1797  he  emigrated  with  a  large  family  to  Kentucky,  and  set- 
tled in  the  southern  section  of  the  state,  then  but  sparsely  inhab- 
ited, and  subject  to  all  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  an  infant 
community.  Long  will  this  state  remember,  and  correctly  will 
it  appreciate,  his  labours  while  successively  a  representative 
and  senator  in  her  legislature,  and  a  major  general  in  her  mili- 
tia. But  our  brethren  of  the  south,  to  whose  peculiar  interests 
he  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time,  and  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred so  many  and  such  important  benefits,  will  do  more  than 
respect,  they  will  love  his  memory;  for  he  was  indeed  the  fath- 
er of  the  Green  River  section  of  country. 

The  partiality  of  those  who  knew  him  best  assigned  him,  at 
an  advanced  age,  a  seat  in  the  national  legislature.  While  a 
member  of  congress  he  continued  to  sustain  the  high  character 
which  he  had  reared  on  the  various  services  of  a  long  life.  It 
was  a  season  of  infinite  difficulty  and  perilous  responsibility. 
Passing  directly  from  the  camp  into  the  hall  of  legislation,  he 
advocated  the  most  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  at  the 
most  gloomy  period  of  the  conflict,  with  a  generous  confidence 
in  the  patriotism  and  prowess  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  fervor 
that  rekindled  all  Ahe  fire  of  youth,  he  predicted  to  their  arms 
the  final  triumphflmd  the  glory  that  he  lived  to  enjoy. 

For  several  years  past  he  has  filled  no  office,  either  civil  or 
military.  Blest  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  uninterrupted 
good  health,  he  was  exempt  from  the  usual  premonitions  of  de- 
cay,and  at  the  age  of  sixty  seven  had  lost  but  little  of  the  strength 
of  his  frame,  nothing  of  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  hilarity 
of  his  disposition.  In  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  numerous  connections  and  friends,  free  from  the 
toils  of  office,  blest  with  affluence,  and  in  the  exercise  and  parti- 
cipation of  every  social  virtue,  the  hand  of  death  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  precipitately  hurried  him  to  the  gi-ave.  He  di- 
ed, as  he  had  lived,  with  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  christian  rev- 
elation; and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  his  last  moments 
of  firm  and  collected  resignation  he  realized  the  precious  con- 
solations of  pardoning  mercy  and  redeeming  grace. 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  original  cast  of  mind.  He 
thought  deeply  and  expressed  himself  forcibly  on  most  subjects 
that  engaged  his  attention.  His  colloquial  powers  were  extraor- 
dinary, and  his  whole  disposition  was  eminently  social.  The  sal- 
lies of  his  wit  were  often  brilliant,  sometimes  severe,  but  never 
ill-natured;  his  heart  was  warm,  generous,  and  confiding;  his 
appearance  and  manners  were  characterized  by  the  utmost  re- 
publican simplicity;  and  his  habitual  deportment  was  frank, 
conciliatory,  and  benevolent.  In  him  were  happily  blended 
the  prepossessing  candour  and  honest  bluntness  of  the  soldier, 
with  the  more  polished  and  captivating  address  of  the  man  of  the 
world  It  was  impossible  to  see  him  andnotto  be  convinced  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him,  and 
not  to  feel  that  he  extorted  a  sentiment  stronger  than  respect. 

L. 


An  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  gentleman^  containing  an  ac- 
count of  a  ride  from  Salisburtj  in  Connecticut  to  the  range  of 
mountains  ivest  nf  Cat  skill,  in  the  State  of  jVeiv-York. 

Monday,  October  17th,  1814. 

We  were  so  much  gratified  with  the  ride,  which  we  took  on 
Saturday  to  Brace-mountain,  one  of  the  most  lofiv  of  the  To- 
connock-Hills,  that  we  have  determined  to  set  out  this  morn- 
ing to  visit  that  part  of  the  Allegany-Chai\;,  which  lies  west 
of  Catskill,  where  we  shall  find,  as  we  are  told,  a  waterfall  of 
uncommon  height,  and  scenery  of  peculiar  grandeur.  Three 
days  are  necessary  to  make  this  excursion,  and  we  must  return 
to  this  place  before  we  can  proceed  upon  our  main  journey; 
but  we  expect  that  we  shall  be  repaid  for  our  time  and  trouble 
by  the  pleasure  which  we  shall  receive,  and  by  the  novelty  of 
the  emotions  which  we  shall  experience. 

Our  party  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  in  our  Toconnock  expe- 
dition. Instead  of  twelve  on  horseback,  we  are  now  but  four, 
and  have  taken  wheels.  Mrs  M,  Miss  C,  and  Mr  O,  are, my 
companions.  Mr  O  has  been,  in  all  respects,  liberally  educa- 
ted. He  is  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  of  wit  and  sentiment,  of 
vivacity  and  elegance,  of  manners  and  refinement.     The  ladies 
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are  animated,  well  informed,  endowed  with  sufficient  curiosity 
and  enthusiasm,  and  free  from  troublesome  feminine  fears  and 
fastidiousness. 

It  is  a  mild,  clear,  and  delightful  morning.  We  are  leaving 
Connecticut,  the  character  of  whose  society  is  more  peculiar 
and  local  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and  are  enter- 
ing New-York,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  her  great  projects 
and  institutions  as  her  little  sister  is  for  her  economy,  her  snug 
policy,  her  exactness  in  details,  and  her  minuteness  in  religion 
and  morals.  Our  road,  as  far  as  the  Hudson  river,  lies  chiefly 
in  Columbia  county,  which,  "though  restricted  to  a  compara- 
tively small  area,  is  (according  to  Spafford)  one  of  the  most  op- 
ulent counties  in  the  State,  and  may  confidently  be  pronounced 
one  of  the  best  farming  districts."  It  has  an  agreeable  variety 
of  hills  and  vallies,  and  gratifies  the  traveller  with  numerous  de- 
lightful prospects.  At  Ancram  in  Gallatin,  we  visited  a  lead 
mine,  which  has  been  discovered  and  opened  within  the  year, 
and  which  yields  eighty  per  cent.  We  took  with  us  some  beau- 
tiful specimens,  which  we  intend  to  add  to  the  cabinet  of  a 
friend. 

As  we  draw  near  to  the  river,  our  view  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains becomes  more  distinct  and  interesting.  The  blue,  which 
was  uniform  and  soft  in  the  distance,  is  changed  into  a  brown, 
while  trees,  ledger  of  rocks,  cleared  fields,  and  houses  at  the 
foot,  begin  to  appear  with  their  own  individual  features.  If 
the  charm  of  the  coloring  is  diminished,  the  interest  of  the  ob- 
jects is  every  moment  heightened. 

One  of  the  large  and  elegant  steam  boats  of  Fulton  is  pas- 
sing down  from  Albany  to  New-York,  an  exhibition  of  the  per- 
fect triumph  of  science,  without  the  aid  of  accident,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  arts  for  the  multiplication  of  human  comfort. 
Let  writers  show,  if  they  please,  that  the  power  of  steam  was 
known  before,  a  point  which  none  will  deny;  yet,  has  Fulton 
no  credit  for  this  improved  mode  of  travelling  and  transporta- 
tion? The  discovery  of  principles  and  powers  is  not  as  impor- 
tant as  the  successful  and  general  application  of  them  to  the 
business  of  life.  The  more  clear  it  can  be  made,  that  steam 
engines  had  been  constructed,  and   tried,  and  abandoned,  be- 
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fore  the  labors  of  Fulton,  the  greater  is  the  praise  clue  to  him 
from  our  country  for  the  splendid  success  with  which  his  most 
Valuable  experiments  have  been  crowned. 

At  three  o'clock  we  entered  Catskill,  a  town  that  derives 
its  name  from  the  stream  on  which  it  stands.  The  proper 
Dutch  orthography  is  Katskill,  which  means,  in  English,  Cats- 
river.  Another  stream,  emptying  into  this,  is  called  Katers- 
kill,  which  is  He-cats-iiver.  The  high  lands  west  of  the  town 
are  the  Katsbergs,  or,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  the  Catskill 
mountains.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Afiallachian  Chain,  run- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Georgia,  and  being, 
according  to  Volney,  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
broad.  Afiallachian  is  said  to  be  an  epithet  from  Afiallachi,  a 
savage  tribe,  and  Alleganian  is  translated  endless.  The  Cats- 
bergs,  as  well  as  the  low  lands  in  the  vicinity,  were  so  remark- 
able for  the  ivild-cats  or  panthers,  which  frequented  them,  that 
their  appellation  was  founded  upon  this  circumstance.  Tradi- 
tion affirms,  that  the  Indians  also  gave  them  a  name  with  the 
same  signification.  Europeans  know  this  long  chain  of  hills 
only  under  the  name  of  Afiallachian  or  Alleganian  Mountains. 
The  local  names,  so  familiar  to  ourselves,  are  not  recognized  a- 
broad.  One  branch  of  this  chain  crosses  the  Hudson  at  the 
Highlands,  and  extends  to  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont. 
Another  branch  runs  northwest,  crosses  the  Mohawk  at  the  Lit- 
tie  Falls,  and  includes  in  its  course  the  Thousand- Is  lands  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  A  third  branch,  or  spur,  goes  off  toward 
Albany,  named  by  the  Dutch  Melderberg  or  more  properly 
Helleberg,  which  is  Clear-Mountain.  Spafford  states  that  the 
stone  of  this  spur  is  calcareous  with  some  particles  of  sand, 
while  that  of  the  Catsbergs  is  sand  variously  mixed  with  lime. 

After  dinner,  we  rode  seven  miles  to  a  public  house  kept  by 
Colonel  Lawrence  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  which,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  more,  is  the  waterfall,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  our  visit.  Here  we  rested  for  the  night  in  order  to  e 
prepared  for  the  mountain  on  the  morrow.  At  this  place,  I 
cannot  resist  my  inclination  to  take  notice  of  the  folly  and  im- 
pudence of  many  English  tourists  in  the  remarks  which  they 
have  made  upon  the  titles  held  by  many  of  our  tavern  keepers. 
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It  is  certain,  that  not  only  captains,  majors,  and  colonels,  but 
even  generals,  are  sometimes,  or,  if  foreign  travellers  choose 
the  term,  frequently,  employed  in  this  mode  of  life.  And  what 
is  the  evil?  Where  lies  the  disgrace?  Is  it  any  evil  that  tavern 
keepers  should  be  respectable  and  well  informed  men,  or  that 
they  should  share  in  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
be  placed  in  office,  either  civil  or  military?  Is  it  any  disgrace 
for  such  persons  to  contribute  to  the  accommodation  of  society, 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  travelling,  and  who 
are  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished part  of  the  community?  If  inn-keepers  are  low  peo- 
ple in  other  countries,  they  are  not  so  in  this,  and  I  hope  that 
they  never  may  be.  It  is  a  compliment  to  our  state  of  society, 
that  this  class  of  our  citizens  embraces  so  much  information, 
wealth,  and  real  respectability.  The  masters  of  our  houses  of 
entertainment  arc  commonly  men  of  more  worth,  and  of  a  high- 
er standing  among  their  countrymen,  than  the  writers  of  those 
journals,  in  which  they  have  been  libelled,  or  ridiculed.  We 
are  in  danger  ot  but  little  comparative  depravity  so  long  as  this 
trait  in  the  character  of  our  condition  shall  be  preserved,  and 
the  families  in  our  taverns  be  ranked  with  the  moral,  the  repu- 
table, the  intelligent,  and  the  excellent  members  of  society. 

Superficial  indeed  must  be  the  traveller,  and  narrow  and  base 
must  be  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  if  he  desires  to  find  his  host 
ignorant,  stupid,  and  unwilling  to  answer  to  his  inquiries,  rather 
than  intelligent,  animated,  and,  when  interrogated,  communi- 
cative. There  is  a  vast  deal  of  false  and  ridiculous  pride  on 
this  subject,  even  among  our  own  countrymen.  They  often  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  keeper  of  a  pub- 
lic house,  and  go  to  sleep  in  their  own  rooms,  or  mope  away  the 
hours,  during  which  they  must  stop  on  a  journey,  under  the 
idea,  that  this  is  a  mark  of  gentility  and  a  love  of  none  but  good 
society.  They  forget,  that  the  United  States  are  not  like  Eu- 
rope in  this  respect,  and  that  the  ridicule,  thrown  upon  com- 
municative inn-keepers  in  English  comedy,  has  no  application 
to  us.  Our  inn-keepers  have  a  much  better  opportunity  than 
he  great  body  of  our  people  to  acquire  general  information,  and 
also  to  impart  it.     They  are;  in  common,  particularly  well  in- 
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formed  concerning  the  affairs  of  their  town   or  county,  and  can 

gratify,  to  a  great  extent,  the  minds  of  sensible,  judicious,  and 

inquiring  travellers.     The  man  must  be  a  blockhead,  who  re- 

fuses  to  avail  himself  of  this  source  of  intelligence  on  a  journey. 

Colonel  Lawrence  has  lived   at  this  place  for   several  years; 

he  is  well  informed  in   regard  to   the  objects  of  inquiry  in  the 

vicinity;  he  has  been  in  service  at  Sackets-Harbor  during  a  part 

of  the  war;  and  is  able  to  meet  the  questions   of  his  inquisitive 

guests.     Volney  spent  some  days  at  his  house,  when  he  visited 

this  portion  of  the  country.  It  was  here,  that  he  wrote  that  part  of 

his  View  of  the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the  mountains 

of  New-York. 

Tuesday,  October  18. 

We  learned  all  that  we  thought  necessary  to  enable  us  to  find 
the  scene,  which  it  was  our  aim  to  visit,  and  took  the  hazard  oi 
proceeding  without  a  guide.     As  the  road  up  the  mountain  had 
once  been  a  turnpike,  our  ladies  ascended  it  on   wheels,  while 
MrO    and  myself  followed  on  foot.  Had  we  not  been  told  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  turnpike,   we  should   not  have  discovered  it. 
The  stones,  which  had  been  left  bare  by  frequent  rains,  were 
literally  rocks,  and  could  not  be  avoided.     The  bridges  of  logs 
were  so  destitute  of  earth,  and  so  decayed,  that  it.  was  not  a  lit- 
tle perilous  to  drive  over  them.   The  ledges  of  stone  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  are  arranged  in  shelves  or  steps,  this  being  the 
trap fi-arrange men t  of  the  northern  mineralogists.     The  steps 
however  are  so  far  from  each  other,  that  it  would  require  a  gi- 
ant of  no  common  size  to  ascend  such   a  flight  of  stairs.  We 
were  often  close   under  these    ledges   of  rock,  and  sometimes 
saw  pieces  lying  upon  each  other,  in  the   manner  of  a  basaltic 
column,  with  three   faces  upon  the  side  exposed  to  our  view. 
Pheasants  were  abundant  in  the  woods,  and  constantly  warning 
us,  by  their  whirring  flight  from  the  very  edge  of  the  road,  how- 
useful  a  fowling  piece  Avould  have  been  to  aid  in  providing  for 
us  a  supper.     The  leaves  of  the  forest   had  received  from  the 
frost    every   variety     of    color,    and    now    spread    over    the 
scene  the  brilliancy,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  autum- 
nal landscape  of  America.     Fine  views  of  the  immense  valley 
behind  us  were  furnished  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  and  often 
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invited  us  to  cast  our  eyes  backward  upon  its  boundless  range. 
The  fog  over  the  Hudson  pointed  out  its  long  and  narrow 
course,  while  spots  of  vapour  were  sprinkled  upon  the  land- 
scape, and  directed  our  attention  to  innumerable  ponds  and 
lakes.  The  prismatic  colors  from  the  rising  sun  glowed  upon 
many  points  of  the  mist  and  the  clouds.  The  early  smokes 
from  the  chimnies  of  the  farm  houses  and  cottages  marked  the 
activity  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  the  mind 
along  with  that  agreeable  train  of  associations,  which  we  love 
to  call  up,  when  we  are  contemplating  agricultural  life,  its  em- 
ployments, and  its  virtues. 

The  highest  point  in  this  road  over  the  mountain  has  been 
found,  by  actual  measurement,  to  be  2274  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Hudson.  At  this  elevation,  there  are  two  lakes,  between 
which  the  road  passes.  They  are  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
in  length,  and  parts  of  them  are  filled  with  the  dried  trunks  of 
standing  trees.  Hills  of  prodigious  height  hang  over  them  in 
the  finest  style  of  rude  majesty. 

We  had  been  told  to  stop  at  an  old  log  hut,  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  from  which  it  would  be  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to 
the  waterfall.  The  path  was  to  be  pursued  by  marked  trees. 
We  found  however  several  huts  of  this  character,  and  several 
paths  with  the  trees  marked.  Our  directions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently specific;  we  stopped  at  the  wrong  hut,  left  our  horses  at 
the  wrong  place,  and  lost  our  way  in  the  woods.  After  wan- 
dering for  a  long  time  without  knowing  our  course,  I  left  the 
ladies  sitting  upon  a  rock,  under  the  protection  of  Mr  O,  and 
determined  to  seek  for  the  cascade  alone.  By  accident  I  soon 
found  myself  at  the  very  spot,  of  which  we  had  been  in  a  fruit- 
less search  so  long.  I  immediately  conducted  the  remainder 
of  the  party  to  it,  and  we  then  discovered,  that  we  had  been  pur- 
suing a  circular  and  mazy  track  for  four  or  five  miles,  within 
less  than  one  of  the  waterfall.  Our  mistake  cost  us  a  little 
agitation,  and  a  great  deal  of  fatigue.  Had  we  known,  what 
we  afterwards  learned,  that  panthers  still  range  in  these  woods, 
and  that  wolves  make  them  their  habitation,  we  might  have 
been,  as  we  had  no  means  of  defence,  somewhat  more  excited, 
and  somewhat  more  in  danger  of  losing  our  way. 
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When  we  came  to  a  full  view  of  the  Cascade,  it  was  indeed 
worth  the  pains  which  we  had  taken.  The  stream,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  indeed  small,  but  the  precipice,  over  which 
it  pours,  is  double  the  height  of  that  of  Niagara.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  measured,  and  is  found  to  be  three  hundred  ant* 
ten  feet.  This  precipice  forms  a  semi-circle,  the  diameter 
of  which  may  be  about  a  hundred  yards.  Trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  some  of  a  very  great  height,  grow  upon  the  edge  of 
it,  and  make  the  beholder  tremble  for  their  safety.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream  is  a  huge  rock  of  many  tons,  which  seems  to 
be  ready  to  be  precipitated  every  moment,  but  which  has  with- 
stood the  united  efforts  of  visitors  to  push  it  off,  for  yeai's.  Par- 
ties have  been  proposed  to  the  place  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  see  the  fall,  hear  the  roar,  and  witness  the  fracture,  of  this 
immense  mass  when  it  can  be  moved  from  its  present  perilous 
seat  and  elevation. 

This  waterfall  is  properly  termed  a  Cascade,  because  the 
at  ream  is  so  small.  When  seen  from  below,  it  resembles  a 
garter,  although  it  is  considerably  diffused  at  the  bottom,  and 
wasted  in  spray.  In  spring,  it  swells  to  a  torrent,  and  the  cata- 
ract then  has  a  force  and  dignity  worthy  of  its  amazing  height. 
In  winter,  vast  columns  of  icicles  are  formed  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  upon  which  the  western  sun  plays  with  all  the  col- 
ours of  the  rainbow.  The  day  had  been  warm  before  we  reach- 
ed this  place,  but  here  it  was  so  cold,  that  ice  still  hung  from 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  while  in  the  sheltered  and  sunny  parts  of 
the  hill,  autumnal  flowers  were  blooming  in  their  own  beauty, 
and  in  that  derived  from  the  effect  of  contrast.  We  plucked  a 
number  of  these,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  herbarium 
of  one  of  the  party. 

This  circular  precipice  consists  of  four  shelves,  about  equal- 
ly distant  from  each  other.  The  edges  of  the  two  uppermost 
have  also  an  equal  projection,  but  the  lower  two  retreat  consid- 
erably, and  the  lowest  of  all  can  be  ascended  and  traversed  by 
any  one  who  is  adventurous  enough  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
water  in  its  fall  just  grazes  the  edge  of  the  second  shelf,  but  is 
not  interrupted,  or  turned  from  its  course.  The  plain,  upon 
»\hich  it  strikes,  is  a  table  rock.     Over  this,  the  stream  runs  for 
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about  eighty  yards,  and  then  falls  from  another  precipice  of 
eighty  feet.  It  pursues  its  way  through  a  deep  ravine,  west, 
south,  and  east,  and  then  falls  into  the  Catskill.  It  consists  of 
the  outlet  of  the  two  lakes,  and  of  a  small  brook,  with  which  it 
unites.  It  rises  in  the  township  of  Windham,  in  the  county  of 
Greene,  and  is  that  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  Katers 
kill. 

The  descent  to  the  table  rock,  where  visitors  gain  an  up- 
ward view  of  the  Cascade,  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  We  are 
obliged  to  go  beyond  the  foot  of  the  semicircle,  and  there  the 
side  of  the  ravine  is  steep,  covered  with  fragments  of  stone  ly- 
ing loosely  upon  each  other,  which  not  unfrequently  follow  the 
adventurer  down  his  course,  and  are  often  large  enough  to 
break  his  limbs  or  his  neck.  The  ladies  however  had  courage 
to  descend,  and,  though  surrounded  by  peril,  escaped  unhurt. 
It  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  return.  They  were  compelled 
to  take  hold  of  the  skirts  of  our  coats,  and  to  be  drawn  up  some 
of  the  passes  by  main  strength.  We  left  our  names  rudely  en- 
graved upon  the  table  rock,  hoping  that  we  might,  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  revisit  the  place,  and  recognize  this  frail  memorial 
of  our  past  labor  and  pleasure. 

From  this  Casca.de,  the  highest  in  the  United  States,  and 
which,  on  that  account,  i«  worth  a  visit  and  some  notice,  we 
went  to  what  is  termed  the  Pine  Orchard.  This  is  a  plain  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
The  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  one  of  the  steps 
already  mentioned,  eighty  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
view  from  this  spot  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  varied,  and  in- 
teresting, in  our  country.  It  takes  in  about  a  hundred  miles  of. 
the  Hudson  Rivcr,from  a  point  alittle  below  Albany  to  the  High- 
lands on  the  south.  The  water  may  be  seen  through  the  whole 
course,  and  the  vessels  counted  upon  its  bosom,  Many  of  the 
richest  and  most  cultivated  counties  in  the  state  lie  in  this  ex- 
tensive territory  between  the  Catskill  mountains  on  the  west, 
and  the  lofty  hills  of/Toconnock  on  the  east.  Highlands  in  New- 
Jersev  may  be  seen  in  one  direction,  and,  in  another,  mountains 
of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  Towns  with  their  spires,  vil- 
lages, farms  with  their  intlosurcs,  ploughed  fields  fresh,  with 
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winter  grain,  winding  roads,  flocks,  herds,  and  the  fires  kindled 
at  distant  intervals  in  the  landscape  where  farmers  were  clear- 
ing their  fallows,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  furnish  a  combina- 
tion of  objects  sufficient  to  tire  the  most  active  imagination* 
Behind  us  rose  the  mountain,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Round 
Top,  with  an  elevation  of  little  less  than  4000  feet,  and  near  to 
it,  scarcely  its  inferior,  stood  High  Peak  with  its  head  in  the 
heavens,  a  rival  Atlas. 

While  we  were  sitting  upon  this  elevated  plain,  the  sun  had 

shed  its  last  rays  upon  the  tops  of  the  opposite  hills,  and  was 
now  sunk  into  the  western  main.  We  were  seven  miles  from 
the  house  where  we  were  to  lodge,  and  had  a  descent  ofna 
small  difficulty  to  make  over  a  surface  sufficiently  ragged  and 
steep.  We  had  been  long  silent,  each  occupied  with  his  own 
emotions,  and  none  inclined  to  speak,  or  to  depart.  A  bell  upon 
the  leader  of  a  herd  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  below  us,  met 
our  ears,  and  taught  us  to  feel  still  more  powerfully  the  depth 
of  the  silence  which  reigned.  We  rose  to  take  leave  of  this 
sublime  prospect,  and  wild  region,  and  for  the  first  time,  during 
a  long  interval,  heard  the  sound  of  our  own  voices.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  great  scenes  of  Nature  make  us  pay  a  profound,  but 
silent  homage  in  the  temple  erected  by  her  own  hands,  and  con- 
secrated by  her  own  divinity.  /{/ /r///sL4  ^' 

LIBRARIES. 

IT  may  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to  our  readers  to  see 
the  number  of  volumes  in  some  of  the  celebrated  libraries  of 
Europe.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  an  excitement  to  our  coun- 
trymen to  assist  our  public  institutions  in  obtaining  the  books, 
which  they  so  extensively  need.  A  library  is  the  nurse  of  the 
scholar.  Deprive  him  of  books,  and  you  take  him  from  the 
breast,  where  alone  he  can  draw  the  nourishment  indispensible 
to  his  life  and  his  growth.  The  study  of  language  is  the  study 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  To  make  our  definitions 
more  accurate  and  thorough  is  to  make  our  thoughts  them- 
selves more  perfect.     To  have  the  opportunity  and  the  means 
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to  learn  from  books  what  others  have  already  thought  and  dis- 
covered is  to  save  ourselves  from  much  unnecessary  labor,  from 
considerable  useless  anxiety,  irom  the  slow  and  painful  progress 
which  an  unassisted  mind  makes  in  going  over  by  itself  the 
discoveries  of  preceding  geniuses,  and  from  the  danger  of  pub- 
lishing as  new  what  is  old  and  familiar.  Men  may  be  philoso- 
phical without  much  reading.  They  may  be  discriminating 
and  original  without  critical  learning  and  academical  discipline. 
We  may  have  good  and  wise  citizens  without  large  libraries. 
Our  own  country  is  an  example  of  the  success,  with  which  a 
government  may  be  administered,  and  the  affairs  of  society  con- 
ducted, without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  philology,  and 
without  extensive  attainments  in  theoretical  science.  We  are- 
distinguished  for  useful  inventions,  for  eminence  in  every  de- 
partment of  genius  where  books  and  apparatus  are  not  required, 
for  bravery  in  the  field,  for  success  on  the  ocean,  for  virtues  at 
home,  for  enterprise  abroad,  and  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
independence.  But  we  are  now  sufficiently  numerous,  rich, 
and  powerful  to  aim  at  higher  degrees  of  learning  and  refine- 
ment, to  add  to  our  present  solid  and  free  character  the  orna- 
ments of  taste,  the  enjoyments  of  the  belles  lettres,  the  decora- 
tions of  the  arts,  the  pleasures  of  mental  cultivation,  and  the 
varieties  of  emotion  drawn  from  the  productions  of  the  imagin- 
ation, and  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses.  We  wish  not  to  follow 
in  the  corrupt  track  of  any  perverted  foreign  taste.  We  would 
not  endanger  our  republican  institutions  and  simplicity,  by  the 
introduction  of  any  principles  or  habits  from  abroad,  which  are 
at  war  with  their  proper  influence,  or  their  perpetuity.  But 
learning,  science,  the  arts,  courtesy  of  manners,  refinement  of 
sentiment,  elegance  of  taste,  colleges  and  universities,  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  music  and  poetry,  eloquence  and  accomplish- 
ments, are  not  to  be  denounced  as  anti-republican,  and  driven 
from  our  nation  as  the  vices  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  and 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  inheritance  left  us  by  ouf 
patriots  and  sages.  The  name  of  liberty  must  be  sadly  per- 
verted when  it  is  mads  to  cover  an  attack  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  manners  and  taste,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  liter- 
ature and  philosophy.     The   hardest  substances  admit  of  th» 
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highest  finish.  However  polished  may  be  our  column  of  na- 
tive granite,  it  is  still  the  solid  material  of  our  own  soil,  and  re- 
tains all  its  original  strength.  However  beautiful  may  be  its 
Corinthian  capital,  the  pillar  itself  is  still  firm  and  eternal  upon 
its  base  of  adamant. 

LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Vatican  at  Rome, 500,000 

Royal  at  Paris, 370,000 

Imperial  at  Petersburgh,     -----      300,000 
Copenhagen,  ------  270,000 

Gottingen, 200,000 

Dresden, 150,000 

Bologna, 150,000 

Prague, 130,000 

Brussels, 120,000 

Wolfenbuttel, 120,000 

Pantheon  at  Paris, 102,000 

Vienna, 100,000 

Hamburg, 100,000 

Berlin, 100,000 

Arsenal  at  Paris,       -         -         -         -         -         -  81,000 

Advocates  at  Edinburgh,       -----      70,000 

Turin, 69,000 

University  at  Copenhagen, 60,000 

Hermitage  at  Petersburgh,         -         -         -  60,000 

Dublin,         -  _----_      50,000 

University  at  Edinburgh,  -  50,000 

Geneva, 50,000 

Gotha,  50,000 

Ambrosian  at  Milan, 50,000 

Coimbra,  ..--..-  40,000 

Upsal,         -         - 40,000 

Florence, 35,000 

Dantzic, -         -       30,000 

Lambeth, 25,000 

Berne, 20,000 

Escurial,         -         -         -         -    ."'    -         -         -  20,000 

Lund, 20,000 

Salamanc^     "_        :        z        z        z        z        z        Z  20,000 
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The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  is  said  by  English  writers, 
to  "contain  probably  the  most  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
MSS  in  Europe,"  but  we  have  no  work,  upon  which  we  can 
lay  our  hands  at  this  moment,  that  mentions  the  number  of  its 
volumes. 

In  the  United   States,  the  largest  library  is  that  of  Harvard 
University,  which  contains  about  30,000  volumes.     The  Athe- 
naeum in  Boston  has,  including  the  books  of  John  Quincv  Ad- 
ams Esquire,about  1 8,000.     The  City  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
including  the  Loganian,  is  believed  to  be  little  short  of  30,000. 
The  collections  of  books  in  all  the  other  colleges  are  small, 
none  amounting,  as  is  supposed,  to  10,000  volumes.     An  article 
has  latelybeen  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  at  Edinburg, 
which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
literature  in  the  United  States.     This  statement  deserves  se- 
vere censure,  and  has  received  it  already  from  several  pens  in 
our  country.     It  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  an  American 
now  abroad,  a  man  of  some  talent,  and  one  who  means  not  to 
insult  his  native  land.     But  it  is  unfortunate,  in  its  spirit,  and 
unjust  in  the  final  impression,  which  it  leaves  upon  the  minds 
of  foreigners.     It  contains  however  one  conjecture,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probably  correct,  respecting  the  amount  of 
distinct  works  in  the  learned  world,  and  the  portion  of  the  whole 
found  in  the  United  States.     The  full  number  the  writer  states 
to  be  500,000,  and  of  these,  not  more  than  30,000  are  found  in 
our  own  country.     This  fact  ought  to  excite  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature in  America  to  make  increased  exertions  to  multiply  the 
means  of  knowledge  for  our  public  institutions.     Private  libra- 
ries are  much  better  supplied,  in  proportion  to  their  importance, 
than  those  are  to  which  our  professors  and  scholars  must  re- 
sort in  our  Colleges  and  Universities.     All  professional  men, 
who  have  any  ambition  to  do  justice  to  their  own  fame,  and  to 
the  subjects  which  they  are  required  to  investigate,  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge the  want,  of  books  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  western  portion.     At  the  Capital  of  each   State, 
and  in  each  of  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  there  should  be 
provided  a  library,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  at  least   10,000  vol- 
umes, as  a  nucleus,  around  which,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  hundred  thousand  may,  in  time,  be  collected.  U» 
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Written  by  a  lady  on   a  leaf  of  peculiarly  white  paper  in  a  /«» 
dy's  ALBUM. 

If  on  a  page  so  pure,  so  fair, 
One,  all  unskilled,  may  dare  to  write, 
I'll  place  a  brief  memorial  here, 
And,  absent,  still  your  thoughts  invite. 

Thus  on  your  heart  as  pure,  as  fair, 
Affection's  pen  my  name  would  trace, 
And  leave  a  bright  impression  there, 
Which  time,  nor  distance,  can  efface. 

H.  M. 

TECUMSEH'S  EPITAPH. 

Low  in  the  dust,  beneath  inclement  skies, 
The  mortal  frame  of  brave  Tecumseh  lies: 
Unnerved  the  arm,  that  swelled'  the  tide  of  war, 
Closed  the  bright  eye,  whose  lightning  few  would  daj&e. 
Chill'd  is  the  breast,  that  glow'd  with  feeling  warm, 
The  captive's  refuge,  in  the  battle's  storm. 
Sunk  the  proud  soul,  that  magic  glory  shed, 
The  Indian's  boast,  the  bravest  white  man's  dread. 
Pause  stranger,  pause,  and  o'er  the  brave  man's  bier, 
Breathe  the  warm  sigh,  and  drop  the  pitying  tear; 
For  nature's  valiant  son  has  wing'd  his  flight, 

To  realms  unknown,  to  worlds  beyond  our  sight. 

S. 


THE  DEPARTING  DAY. 

Hark!  the  winds  have  retired  in  silence  to  res^j 
Not  a  murmur  is  heard  to  awaken  repose; 
The  Sun  in  serenity  sets  i,n  the  west, 
And  with  his  last  beam  the  mountain  top  glows. 
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Thus  soon  shall  the  lamp  of  my  life  dimly  burn, 
Forever  extinguished  shall  be  the  last  ray, 
And  the  marble  embrace  in  a  somberous  urn, 
The  sad  remnant  of  dust  as  it  moulders  away. 
For  oh!  the  gay  vision  of  pleasure  has  fled 
And  with  it  enchanting  and  rapturous  bliss, 
Which  the  girl  that  I  priz'd  so  bewitchingly  shed 
In  the  heavenly  joy  of  her  sweet  melting  kiss. 
Alas!  that  so  soon  the  bright  vision  should  fly, 
And  the  joy  of  my  heart  like  the  dew  melt  away! 
Bright  Spirit!  thy  memory  never  will  die, 
Till  lifeless  with  thine  lies  my  mouldering  clay. 
Unfriended  and  sad,  I  am  fated  to  rove, 
But  ne'er  shall  the  world  hear  a  sigh  of  regret. 
Departed  and  gone  is  the  girl  that  I  love, 
And  gloomy  is  all,  since  I  cannot  forget. 
Then  turn  thou  forlorn  to  the  wanderer's  home, 
O  turn  to  the  cheerless  recess  of  the  grave; 
Thy  haven  of  rest  is  the  cold  silent  tomb, 
Thy  sighs  shall  be  drowned  by  oblivion's  wave. 


ENIGMA. 

E're  stars  were  form'd,  or  Earth  began  to  move, 
Or  Power  supreme  had  fixed  the  sun  above, 
O'er  space  eternal  my  abode  I  made, 
And  the  dark  regions  of  old  Night  surveyed. 
My  nature's  gentle,  but  more  dreadful  far, 
Than  all  the  dangers,  and  the  woes  of  war. 
When  armies  meet,  ere  they  the  onset  make, 
The  firmest  mind  and  stoutest  heart  I  shake. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor  dread  me  more 
Than  lightning,  storms,  or  cannon's  loudest  roar. 
My  presence  saddens,  but  no  fear  imparts 
To  lovers,  sages,  and  to  students'  hearts; 
"For  lovers  oft,  at  midnight  hour  I've  pair'd," 
Then  joined  the  sage,  and  all  his  labors  shared} 
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Thro'  the  long- night,  with  students  pale  Pvebeen, 
Their  studies  heightened,  and  their  vigils  seen. 
I  calm  the  breast,  and  tranquilize  the  brain, 
Correct  their  foibles  and  their  pangs  restrain. 
From  noise,  and  tumult,  to  the  woods  I  fly, 
Where  genius  wooes  me  with  enamour'd  eye. 
A  union  warm  I  hold  with  stately  pride, 
To  worth  and  virtue  I  am  close  allied; 
Still  Treason  claims  me  as  his  nearest  friend, 
On  me  his  prospects  and  his  hopes  depend. 
The  beasts  of  prey,  whose  home's  the  tangled  wood, 
The  murderer  too,  "dcep-stain'd  in  human  blood;'* 
The  lurking  thief,  who  hails  the  midnight  hour, 
And  counterfeiters,  long  have  bless'd  my  pow'r. 
In  courts  or  cities  I  have  seldom  been, 
But  in  deep  solitudes  I  dwell  serene, 
On  mountains  rude  or  lonely  dells  profound, 
Where  neither  man,  nor  lovely  woman's  found. 

S. 

The  following  Latin  Prayer  was  composed  by  an  Archbishop 
oY*France,  about  the   12th  century.  U. 

ORATIO  AD  DOMINUM. 
Tu  intrare  me  non  sinas 
Infernales  Officinas, 
Ubi  moeror,  ubi  metus, 
Ubi  foetor,  ubi  fietus, 
Ubi  probra  deteguntur, 
Ubi  rei  confunduntur, 
Ubi  tortor  semper  caedens, 
Ubi  vermis  semper  edens, 
Ubi  totum  hoc  perenne, 
Quia  perpes  mors  Gehe^nae. 

Me  receptet  Sion  ilia, 
Sion  David  urbs  tranquilla, 
Cujus  Faber  auctor  lucis, 
Cujus  porta  sigkum  Crucis, 
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Cujus  clavis  lingua  Petri* 
Cujus  cives  semper  laeti, 
Cujus  muri  lapis  vivus, 
Cujus  custos  rex  festivus* 
In  hac  urbe  lux  solennis, 
Ver  aeternum,  pax  perennis: 
In  haC)  odor  implens  coelos, 
In  hac,  festum  semper  melos. 

Non  est  ibi  corruptela, 
Non  defectus,  non  querela} 
Non  minuti,  non  deformes, 
Omnes  Christo  sunt  conformes.' 

Urbs  coelestis,  urbs  beatal 
Semper  petram  collocata. 
Urbs  in  portu  satis  tutol 
De  longinquo  te  salutoj 
Te  saluto,  te  suspiro, 
Te  affecto,  te  requiro. 
Quantum  tui  gratulentur! 

Quam  festivi  conviventur! 
Quis  affectus  eos  stringat, 

Aut  quae  gemma  muros  cingat, 

Quis  Chalcedon,  quis  Jacintus, 

Norunt  illi  qui  sunt  intus. 
In  plateis  hujus  urbis, 

Sociatur  piis  turbis 

Cum  Moise  et  Elija, 

Piura  cantem  AllelujaJ 


THE 
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Art.  11.  Inaugural  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity in  Cambridge,  August  10,  1819,  6?/  Andrews  Norton, 
Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature.  Ca  mbridge,Hillia.Td. 
and  Metcsdf.     pp.  48. 

J_T  can  hardly  be  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  seriously  to 
argue  against  the  long  since  exploded  sentiment,  that  human 
learning  is  unnecessary  for  a  divine,  that  it  is  enough  for  the  af- 
fections to  be  warmed  by  piety,  for  the  heart  to  be  touched 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  frailty,  and  for  the  passions  to  yield  o- 
bedience  to  the  principles  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel.  These 
are  indeed  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  religion,  but 
these  qualifications  alone  are  not  sufficient.  The  man,  who 
undertakes  to  instruct  others,  must  be  himself  enlightened.  To 
defend  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  against  the  sneers  of 
the  profane,  to  support  its  truth  and  maintain  its  divine  author- 
ity against  the  specious  arguments  and  ingenious  cavils  of  the 
unbeliever,  are  duties  which  require  not  only  sincerity  and  zeal, 
but  talent  and  'teaming.  And  even  this  is  not  all.  Though  the 
positive  injunctions  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  re- 
vealed with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
most  illiterate,  and  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need 
not  err  therein,  yet  experience  has  taught  us  that  even  the 
word  of  God  may  be  shamefully  misinterpreted,  andS  that  much 
honest  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  interpretation  ot 
scripture  will  ever  prevail  among  fallible,  erring  men.  The 
man  therefore  who   assumes  the  responsible  office  of  muuste? 
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of  the  gospel,  who  ascends  the  sacred  desk,  and  undertakes  to 
fight  the  battles  of  his  heavenly  king,  should  be  well  prepared 
for  the  arduous  enterprise.  Purity  of  heart,  rectitude  of  mo- 
tive, and  invincible  zeal  are  indispensable  requisites:  but  these, 
however  eminent,  cannot  constitute  a  finished  divine.  Every 
department  of  human  learning  should  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  great  cause  of  Christianity.  Literature  and  science  must 
ever  be  powerful  aids  to  divine  revelation,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  human  intellect  by  the  most  persevering  discipline  is  as 
essential  to  constitute  an  able  defender  of  gospel  truth,  as  to 
qualify  an  advocate  for  the  bar,  or  a  statesman  for  the  senate. 

The  discourse  before  us,  delivered  by  a  new  professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Seminaries  in  our 
country,  presents  an  able  and  interesting  view  of  the  "intellectual 
acquisitions  and  endowments  required  to  constitute  a  consum- 
mate theologian."    It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  candor  worthy  of 
the  sacred  desk.     Without  entering  the  confines  of  polemic  di- 
vinity, or  displaying  any  of  the  narrow  views  and  peculiar  ten- 
ets of  the  sectarian,  the  professor  with  ability  and  zeal  urges 
the  importance  of  profound  and  extensive  learning  to  the  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  and  points  out  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  several  departments  of  literature  and  science,  and 
•the  more  sublime  and  important  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
We  have  been  induced  to  notice  it  here,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  talent  with  which  it  is  written,  but  because  we  think  the 
subjects  it  embraces  are  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
worthy  of  being  brought  distinctly  and  fairly  before  the  view  of 
our  scholars  and  divines.     We  in  the  west  are  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  learning.     The  standard  of  excellence  in  medical  science,  at 
the   bar,    and  in  the  pulpit  is  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  exalted.     We  have  a  University  rising  rapidly  into  no-» 
tice,  and  destined,  we  fondly  hope,  to  become  the  Alma  Mater 
of  many  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  scholar.     Its  medi- 
cal department  has  been  recently  organized,  and  commenced  its 
operations  with  a  success  and  a  promise  far  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  patrons  and  friends.     A  depart- 
ment of  law  is,  Ave  are  induced  to  hope,  soon  to  be  annexed  to  it. 
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which  will  present  to  the  legal  smdent  the  most  ample  advanta- 
ges.    Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cultivation  among  us  of  theological  learning.     We  wish  to  see 
rising  up  in  the  western  states,  as  the  future  ornaments  of  the 
church,  a  sufficient  number  of  able,  enlightened,  and  accom- 
plished divines,  prepared,  by  the  possession  of  every  requisite 
intellectual  endowment,    for  the   arduous   work  of  the  gospel 
ministry.     It  is  a  truth,  which  we  have  witnessed  with  regret, 
that  the  clerical  profession  in  the  Western  States  is  not  as  emi 
nently  and  universally  distinguished  for  leai-ning  and  talents,  as 
its  dignity  and  importance  imperiously  require.     We  have  a. 
mongus  indeed  some  well  educated,  intelligent,  and  able  divines, 
but  we  have  too  many  who  think  they  can  expound  scripture 
and  teach  religion,  without  understanding  the  force  of  language, 
and    who   consider    a  sincere  and   hearty  zeal  as   sufficient  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  every  requisite  mefital  attainment. 
Our  pulpits  are  too  often  disgraced  with  noisy,  unmeaning  dec- 
lamation, and  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  to  the  irreligious 
and  profane,  to  treat  with  contempt  the  sacred  truths  of  revela- 
tion.    We  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  theological  eminence. 
We  wish  to  behold  every  where  and  in  every  denomination 
clergymen  to  whom  the  ignorant  may  look   up  for  instruction, 
as  well  as  the  pious  or  the  self  convicted  for  advice  and  conso- 
lation.    We  mean  not  to  undervalue  the  learning   or  the  elo- 
quence, by   which,  we  are   proud  to  say,  our  pulpits,  even  in 
the  most  obscure  and  retired  sections  of  the  country,  are  fre- 
quently  enlightened  and  adorned.     We  have  no   hesitation  in 
admitting,  that  we  have  often  in  Kentucky  specimens  of  pulpit 
eloquence  and  of  theological  learning,  of  which  older  and  more 
highly  favoured  regions  might  well  be  proud.     But  even  our  a- 
blest  divines,  when  they   compare  the   attainments  they  have 
made  with  the  immense  field  which  lies  open  before  them,  must 
feel  a  sense  of  their  comparatively  humble   qualifications,  and 
instead  of  being  discouraged  should   be  inspired  with  fresh 
ardour  in  their  great  career. 

Unfortunately,  the  clerical  profession  is  not,  in  any  part  of 
our  country,  supported  or  encouraged  as  it  ought  to  be.  Few 
clergymen  are  able  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  exclusive- 
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ly  to  the  attainment  of  professional  qualifications  and  the  per- 
formance of  professional  duties.  It  is  time  that  those,who  have 
at  heart  the  interests  of  religion,  and  who  feel,  as  they  ought, 
the  value  of  an  enlightened  clergy,  should  be  impressed  with 
the  absolute  necessity,  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  of  sup- 
porting with  liberality  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  it  is  time 
too,  that  the  clergy  themselves,  feeling  all  the  responsibility  of 
their  station,  should  apply  themselves  with  unwearied  diligence 
to  the  acquisition  of  extensive  theological  learning. 

Professor  Norton   first  considers  theology  in  its  relations  to 
metaphysics: 

"It  treats  of  God,  and  of  man  considered  as  an  immortal  be- 
ing. Upon  these  subjects  revelation  has  taught  us  truths  the 
most  important;  and  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  ef- 
forts of  human  reason  have  been  employed  in  deducing  the 
same  truths  from  the  moral  and  physical  phenomena  by  which 
we  are  surrounded.  It  is  one  part  of  the  business  of  a  theolo- 
gian to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  reasonings,  by 
which  the  mind,  nonv  that  it  has  been  educated  by  Christianity , 
is  able,  even  when  left  to  its  own  powers  and  resources,  to  es- 
tablish or  render  probable  the  truths  of  religion.  He  must  be- 
come the  interpreter  of  the  works  and  providence  of  God;  and 
qualify  himself  to  perceive  the  harmony  between  the  tivo  reve- 
lations which  God  has  given  us;  that  which  is  taught  us  by  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world,  as  they  proceed  in  regular  opera- 
tion; and  that,  whose  divine  origin  was  attested  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  power  controlling  and  suspending  those  laws.  He 
will  find  a  perfect  harmony  between  them;  and  will  perceive 
that  the  evidences  of  both,  though  derived  from  sources  the 
most  remote  from  each  other,  flow  together  at  last,  and  bear 
us  on  to  one  common  object,  the  truth  of  the  essential  princi- 
ciples  of  religion."  p.  8. 

We  are  aware,  that  some  theologians  contend,  there  is  in 
fact  no  such  thing  as  natural  religion,  but  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  by  that  misapplied  name  is  nothing  more  than  the 
remote  or  reflective  influence  of  divine  revelation.  With  such 
persons  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue,  for  we  are  really  unable 
to  discern  the  importance  of  settling  the  dispute.  There  are 
unquestionably  religious  impressions  in  the  mind  of  every  sav- 
age. To  us  it  appears  impossible  to  look  around  upon  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  our  own 
C2-i<ence,  without  being  imp.'essed  with  the  idea  of  some  great 
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first  cause,  and  'with  a  sense  of  the  obligations  that  we  and  all 
intelligent  beings  are  under  to  him.  But  even  if  these  im- 
pressions, which  %ve  consider  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
constitution  and  nature  of  things,  be  ultimately  deryred 
from  express  revelation,  still  the  distinction  is  obvious  be- 
tween the  direct  and  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
and  the  glimmering,  uncertain  light  which  is  reflected  upon  us 
from  the  works  of  nature.  There  is  however  a  perfect  harmo- 
ny and  consistency  between  them.  Each  tends  to  confirm 
the  other,  and  it  is  certainly  important  for  the  teacher  of  religion 
to  perceive  and  to  enforce  the  additional  evidence  which  the 
gospel  derives  from  its  coincidence  with  the  truths  of  natural 
religion. 

Every  department  of  human  learning  is  subsidiary  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  Science  especially  confirms  the  lessons  we 
are  taught  in  the  gospel  respecting  the  perfections  of  Deity. 
Astronomy,  geology,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy^  che- 
mistry, anatomy,  Sec.  all  lead  us  directly  to  contemplate  and  to 
adore  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things,  and  they  give  to 
our  feeble  minds  a  more  distinct  and  vivid  apprehension  of  his 
glorious  character,  than  it  is  possible  for  mere  abstract  declara- 
tions to  afford.  They  present  him,  as  it  were,  directly  before 
us,  clothed  in  the  lightening  of  heaven,  speaking  in  the  thun- 
der, breathing  in  the  storm,  or  smiling  with  a  benignant  and  vi- 
vifying countenance  through  the  sun,  which  he  has  made. 
These  sciences,  without  revelation,  may  lead  to  idolatry,  but 
they  must  always  communicate  religious  impressions.  How 
valuable  then  are  they  when  guided  and  chastened  by  the  word 
of  God! 

"These  studies  are  important,  not  merely  as  furnishing  ma- 
terials for  argument,  but  because  they  awaken  and  render  vivid 
our  feelings  of  devotion.  In  contemplating  the  perfections  of 
God  without  reference  to  his  works,  they  present  themselves  to 
us  as  metaphysical  abstractions,  which  in  their  obscurity  and 
vastness  almost  mock  our  comprehension.  But  when  we  turn 
to  his  works,  we  perceive  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  em- 
bodied, as  it  were,  and  rendered  visible,"  p.  12. 

The  evidences,  by  which  the  truth  of  our  religion  is  support- 
ed, require  of  course  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  its  profess. 
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ed  defender.  He  must  not  only  be  convinced  himself,  but  he 
must  be  able  to  convince  others.  He  must  be  prepared  with 
an  answer  to  every  objection,  with  a  solution  to  every  doubt. 
He  must  study  profoundly  "the  whole  history  of  God's  mhacu- 
lous  dispensations,"  must  consider  the  antecedent  probability 
of  such  dispensations  for  such  ends,  and  must  critically  exam- 
ine the  scriptures  themselves  with  a  view  to  the  internal  evi- 
dehce  by  which  they  are  supported. 

"But  in  order  to  estimate  this  evidence  justly,  we  must  com- 
pare our  religion  with  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  morals  by 
which  it  was  preceded."  p.  14. 

" we  must  know  how  much,  or  rather  how  little 

had  been  previously  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  most 
enlightened  of  men.  We  must  study  their  works,  and  we  must 
jnake  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  religious  state 
of  mankind,  which  preceded  and  was  contemporary  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity."  p.  15. 

What  a  field  is  here  opened  before  us!  Ancient  history  in  all 
its  ramifications,  those  various  and  complicated  systems  of  my- 
thology by  which  the  ntost  enlightened  nations  of  the  old  world 
were  deluded  and  led  astray,  the  visionary  speculations  of  hea- 
then philosophers,  the  faint  glimmerings  of  the  light  of  truth, 
■which  occasionally  shed  but  feeble  rays  upon  their  clouded  and 
benighted  minds,  the  folly  and  prejudice  even  of  the  highly  fa- 
voured  Jews,  and  the  obvious  imperfections  of  their  preparato- 
ry dispensation,  all  claim  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  Chris- 
tian theologian.  Nor  should  he  stop  here.  The  rise,  progress , 
and  triumphs  of  our  holy  religion;  the  difficulties,  perhaps  un- 
paralleled, against  which  it  has  had  to  contend;  the  means  by 
which  it  has,  from  time  to  time,  met  and  defeated  them;  the  im- 
mense and  glorious  change  it  has  wrought  in  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  trie  world;  the  lustie  it  has  shed  on  the 
darkness  of  the  grave;  and  the  additional  blessings  it  is  con- 
stantly affording,  are  topics  as  important  to  the  divine,  as  they 
must  be  interesting  and  delightful  to  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
scholar. 

There  is  another  branch  of  studies,  less  pleasing  perhaps,  but 
equally  essential  to  tl.e  accomplished  theologian,  "where  there 
are  guides   enough  to  be  sure,  but  few  whom  he  can  safely 
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trust."  A  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  formation,  the  peculiar  tenets,  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  and  defeats,  of  the  various  sects,  by  which  unfor- 
tunately the  christian  world  has  been  almost  incessantly  har- 
rassed  and  distracted,  must  be  diligently  sought  and  carefully 
obtained.  To  qualify  himself  for  this  task,  the  student  should 
divest  himself  of  every  prejudice,  and  come  to  the  investigation 
with  a  fair  and  unbiassed  mind.  He  should  be  able  too,  cor- 
rectly to  estimate  the  influence  of  passions  and  prejudices  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  justly  to  appreciate  the  motives  by  which 
human  conduct  is  influenced.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  these 
are  qualifications  not  easily  obtained  nor  usually  possessed. 
They  are  however  within  the  grasp  of  all  who  sincerely  and  dil- 
igently seek  them. 

After  having  wandered  over  these  extensive  fields  of  investi- 
gation, after  having  become  wearied  with  the  labour  and  not  al- 
ways satisfied  with  the  result,  after  having  seen  human  nature 
in  so  many  disgusting  forms,  and  having  witnessed,  even  in  its 
most  favourable  condition,  so  much  of  error,  and  prejudice,  and 
weakness,  after  having  groped  with  uncertain  and  laborious 
steps  through  almosf  innumerable  commentaries  and  discordant 
interpretations  with  which  human  ingenuity  has  obscured,  in  at- 
tempting to  elucidate,  the  sacred  scriptures,  how  delightful 
must  it  be  to  return  to  the  refreshing  and  satisfactory  pages  of 
divine  inspiration!  But  even  here  he  will  feel  the  importance  of 
certain  preparatory  qualifications.  For  the  competent  investi- 
gation and  just  interpretation  even  of  the  language  of  scripture 
no  small  degree  of  previous  learning  is  required. 

"The  study  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  peculiar  province  of- 
the  theologian.  In  pursuing  this  study,  he  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  all  that  collection  of  facts  and  rules,  by  the  application 
of  which  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  recovered  as 
far  as  possible.  He  must  be  master  of  the  languages  in  which 
they  are  written;  an  acquaintance  with  which  should  be  one  of 
the  first,  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  last  objects  of  his  at- 
tention. He  must  be,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
word,  a  philologist.  The  meaning  of  scripture  is  controverted 
in  every  part,  and  he  must  therefore  be  acquainted  with  the  art 
sf  interpreting  language,  an  art}  of  the  very  existence  of  which 
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many  of  those  who  have  decided  most  confidently  respecting  the 
■sense  of  the  sacred  writings  appear  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant; 
and  the  principles  of  which  have  never  yet,  I  think,  been  fully 
explained.  To  this  end  he  must  study  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  language  generally,  and  as  it  appears  in  different  par- 
ticular forms  in  which  it  has  existed.  This  is  a  subject  which 
will  l»ad  him  at  once  to  the  most  curious  and  important  branch- 
es of  metaphysical  inquiry,  and  one  which  is  connected  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  revolutions  and  development  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  of  the  changes  and  accidents  of  human  opinions 
and  sentiments."  p.  19. 

"In  order  to  know  in  any  particular  instance  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  words,  it  is  often  necessary  to  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  they  were  used  in  that  particular  in- 
stance. The  theologian  therefore  will  proceed  to  collect  and 
arrange  all  that  immense  variety  of  facts  and  truths,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  language  of  the  scriptures  must  be 
viewed,  in  order  to  perceive  its  bearing  and  relations."  p.  20. 

But  it  is  not  only  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  thorough' 
and  accomplished  divine,  that  he  should  be  a  metaphysician, 
an  astronomer,  a  philosopher,  an  historian,  a  linguist,  a  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  a  learned  philologist:  he  must  have  also  "the 
feelings  and  imagination  of  a  poet."  A  great  pai-t  of  scripture 
is  beautiful  and  highly  figurative  oriental  poetry,  and  it  requires 
the  mind  of  a  poet  to  apprehend  its  meaning  and  feel  its  force. 
Indeed  almost  the  whole  oi  the  sacred  volume  is  written  in  a 
style  not  far  removed  from  that  ol  poetry.  Without  its  fiction, 
it  has  all  its  beauties;  and  must  often  be  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  aud  principles  by  which  poetical  composi- 
tions are  usually  governed. 

"But  one  of  the  most  grateful  studies  of  the  theologian  is  to 
trace  the  real  influence  of  the  true  principles  of  Christianity. 
He  will  delight  to  observe  how  much  they  have  done  to  raise 
the  character  of  man,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  society. 
Going  back  into  past  ages,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  citizen 
of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  making  himself  familiar  with  all  that 
can  be  known  of  their  manners,  religion,  and  political  institu- 
tions, entering  their  schools  to  listen  to  the  teaching  ot  their 
philosophers,  and  their  temples  to  observe  their  rites  of  wor- 
ship, he  will  perceive  how  much  the  imagination  has  often  dis- 
guised their  moral  depravity,  their  ignorance,  and  their  mise- 
ries; and  will  return  to  offer  up  thanks  to  God  in  a  Chrisiiat; 
church,  that  he  was  born  among  Christians."  p.  26. 
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The  science  of  ethics  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  and  pro- 
foundly understood  by  the  Christian  divine.  Many,  we  are  a- 
ware,  considering  the  Bible  an  amply  sufficient  guide  in  morals, 
think  it  unnecessary  to  push  their  researches  on  that  subject  any 
further  than  to  the  injunctions  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  scarce- 
ly deem  it  requisite  to  exert  their  mental  powers  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  those  plain  injunctions.  It  should  be  recollect- 
ed, however,  that  even  among  sincere  and  pious  Christians  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  most  important  points  has  frequently* 
prevailed. 

"Some  Christians,  entitled  to  much  respect  for  their  virtues, 
deny  the  right  of  defensive  Avar.  There  are,  to  give  another 
example,  some  who  allow  a  license  in  interpreting  promises, 
affirmations,  and  oaths,  which  appears  to  others  in  a  high  degree 
criminal."  p.  28. 

Some,  we  know,  apply  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour  "swear 
not  at  all"  to  judicial  oaths,  while  others,  and  far  the  greater 
Kumber,  consider  it  as  prohibiting  only  profane  swearing.  Such 
is  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  language,  as  well 
as  of  the  human  intellect,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd to  expect,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  single  volume, 
a  written  rule  of  conduct  applicable  to  every  possible  case, 
and  so  plain  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  difference  of  inter- 
pretation. The  science  of  morality  is  too  extensive  and  too 
complicated,  and  embraces  too  great  a  variety  of  principles  as 
well  as  of  doctrines,  to  bo  capable  of  being  reduced  within  so 
narrow  a  compass.  A  man,  who  wishes  to  be  able  and  lucid  in. 
the  exposition  of  scripture,  and  strongly  to  enforce  its  admira-; 
ble  injunctions,  must  make  the  science  of  ethics  his  study,  must 
investigate  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and,  as  pro- 
fessor Norton  justly  remarks,  "he  knows  but  little  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  does  not  know  that  these  are  inquiries,  which  will  try 
and  task  the  understanding  to  its  utmost  strength." 

An  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  with  the  best  modes. 

of  operating  on  the  human  mind  and  of  affecting  the  human 

heart,  is  obviously  a  most  important,  if  not  an  essential,  branch 

of  knowledge  to  a  teacher  of  religion.     It  is  a  science  too,  not 
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to  be  understood  without  much  study  and  accurate  observation. 
We  should  begin,  each  with  the  examination  of  himself,  and  if 
we  enter  upon  this  examination  with  resolution,  and  prosecute 
it  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  no  less  of 
its  difficulty  than  of  its  importance.  How  few  among  man- 
kind are  acquainted  with  themselves!  How  then  can  they  ex- 
pect to  be  well  acquainted  with  others?  After  having  studied 
our  own  hearts,  and  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  own 
characters,  it  is  time  to  look  abroad  upon  our  fellow  men  Cor- 
rectly to  understand  the  complicated  nature  of  man,  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  most  minute  observation;;  we  must 
investigate  the  sources  of  human  conduct  and  the  motives  by 
which  it  is  influenced;  we  must  study  history,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, not  superficially,  but  philosophically,  and  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness  and  precision;  we  must  learn  to  trace  effects 
from  their  causes  and  causes  from  their  effects;  we  must  be- 
come, familiar  with  the  abstruse  science  of  metaphysics,  and  un- 
derstand the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  Such  is  but  a  brief 
outline  of  the  various  means  which  are  essential  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  without  which 
no  man  can  be  qualified  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  office 
of  a  christian  divine. 

"To  complete  the  character  of  a  perfect  theologian,  and  to 
qualify  one  for  those  duties  to  which  among  us  a  theologian  is 
commonly  called,  he  must  be  an  eloquent  writer  and  speaker. 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  is  the  foundation  of  eloquence,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  requisite  to  its  attainment.  To  write  or  speak 
so  as  powerfully  to  affect  others,  one  must  study  those  arts  by 
which  the  mind  is  disciplined  to  attain  that  object,  arts  not  of 
arbitrary  invention,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  founded  deep 
in  the  essential  principles  of  human  nature.  The  clear  percep- 
tion of  truth  will  not  alone  give  us  power  to  exhibit  it  distinct- 
ly. To  feel  strongly  .jurselves  is  not  the  only  thing  required 
to  enable  us  to  produce  strong  sympathy  in  others.  But  on  these 
topics  I  forbear  to  dwell.  He  who  would  understand  what 
force  and  what  effort  of  mind  are  necessary  to  consummate  el- 
oquence, may  study  those  works,  in  which  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor has  at  once  celebrated  and  exemplified  the  art  of  which  he 
was  master."  p.  34. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  become 
an  accomplished  theologian,  and  perhaps,  considering  the  va* 
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riety  of  pursuits  to  which  he  must  devote  his  attention,  it  is  im- 
possible, within  the  narrow  limits  of  human  life,  to  attain  the 
character  of  a  complete  and  thorough  divine.  But  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  it,  the  better  qualified  we  shall  be  to  fill  the  sacred 
desk.  Nor  should  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  We  should  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  pleasures  and  benefits  with  which  the  path  is  strew- 
ed. We  should  be  animated  with  the  prospect  of  doing  goo^ 
to  others,  as  well  as  with  the  certainty  of  improving  ourselves. 
If  we  have  reason  to  despair  of  complete  success  in  this  life,  we 
should  remember  that  our  religion  has  opened  to  our  view  a  nev» 
er  ending  career,  that  an  eternity  is  before  us,  in  which  we  may 
be  continually  going  on  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  improvement  of  our  active  and  intellectual  powers. 

We  would  not  however  be  understood  as  intimating  that  no  one 
but  a  scholar  can  be  acquainted  with  his  duty,  or  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  every  species  of  learning  is  requisite  for  a  correct  and  safe 
interpretation  of  the  essential  doctrines  and  positive  injunctions 
of  the  gospel.  The  plain  man  of  business,who  has  no  time  to  de- 
vote to  profound  investigations  and  learned  researches,  may  un- 
doubtedly be  as  good,  and  sincere,  and  acceptable  a  christian 
as  the  most  eminent  scholar  and  distinguished  theologian.  But 
were  there  no  men  of  learning  among  the  defenders  of  Christian- 
ity, were  all  those  unlettered  who  profess  to  devote  their  lives 
to  its  sacred  service,  how  immense  would  be  the  advantage  of 
the  infidel,  how  hazardous  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  world!  It  is  true,  God  has  sometimes  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  he  has  often  perfected  praise.  But  we 
live  not  in  the  days  of  inspiration.  Miracles  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected by  us.  God  in  our  times  operates  by  ordinary  means, 
and  if  the  friends  of  Christianity,  those  too  who  have  enlisted  in 
its  defence,  abandon  to  its  enemies  all  the  powerful  weapons  of 
learning,  and  science,  and  cultivated  intellect;  if  they  neglect  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  ordinary  means  of  supporting  their 
master's  cause,  and  are  unable,  when  brought  into  the  field  of 
argument,  to  furnish  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in  them? 
what  are  they  better  than  traitors  to  the  great  interests  they 
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have  undertaken  to  defend!  The  responsibility  is  an  awful  one, 
and  we  would  gladly  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  those 
who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  sacred  profession  the  obliga- 
tions they  are  under  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  well  as  to  im~ 
prove  their  hearts,  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  means  of  ar- 
gument and  persuasion,  as  well  as  with  a  hearty  and  honoura- 
ble zeal. 

The  address  before  us,  after  presenting  to  our  view  the  sub- 
lime and  hallowed  motives  of  religion,  concludes  by  appealing 
to  us,  in  behalf  of  theological  learning,  as  Americans  and  lovers 
of  our  country. 

"The  character  of  its  intellectual  men  gives  its  character  to  a 
nation.  That  literature  which  is  without  morals  and  without 
christian  faith,  like  the  literature  of  France  during  the  age  of 
;Voltaire,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  God  in  his  anger  ev- 
er abandons  a  people.  That  literature,  which  throughout  re- 
gards men  as  his  creatures  and  as  immortal  beings,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  he  ever  confers.  As  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  studies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  they 
have  motives  enough,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be,  to  call 
forth  all  their  efforts.  But  in  our  country,  where  so  much  is  at 
stake;  where  the  last  experiment  seems  to  be  making  to  deter- 
mine whatman  may  become  when  placed  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances;  where  every  thing  is  in  a  forming  state,  and 
so  much  depends  upon  the  impressions  now  received,  and  the 
direction  now  given,  the  motives  of  which  I  speak  acquire  an  o- 
verwhelming  force.  What  must  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  studies,  which  have  so  direct  an  influence 
•upon  the  character  and  condition  of  men!  And  what  conscious- 
ness of  desert  can  be  more  honorable  or  more  animating  than 
his,  who  feels  that  he  is  directing  all  his  efforts,  that  he  is  de- 
voting the  whole  energy  of  his  mind,  that  he  is  pouring  himself 
out  like  water,  to  swell  the  tide,  which  is  to  Hear  his  country  on 
to  happiness  and  glory!"  p.  48 

These  considerations  acquire,  if  possible,  additional  force 
when  addressed  to  the  theologian  in  the  western  country.  Here, 
most  emphatically,  is  every  thing  in  a  forming  state,  and  here, 
more  especially,  does  every  thing  depend  upon  the  impressions 
now  received,  and  the  direction  now  given.  The  advances 
made  by  this  infant  section  of  our  country  in  literature,  science, 
morals,  religion,  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  cultivated  life, 
have  excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  distant  observ- 
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ers.     Within  a  few  years  past  our  progress  has  been  unexam- 
pled.    Much  however  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  those,  who  have  assumed  the  high  station  of 
public  teachers.     From  them  much  will  necessarily  be  expect- 
ed, and  upon  them  perhaps  will  mainly  depend  the  future  mor- 
al and  religious,  as  well  as  the  literary  and  scientific  condition  of 
this   great   and  growing  community.     Let  us  hope  then  that 
mental  and  moral  improvement  will  go  hand  in  hand,  that  our 
literary  instructers  will  be  careful  to  inculcate  the  sublime  and 
glorious  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  to  enforce, 
by  all  the  arguments  which  learning  may  enable  them  to  em- 
ploy, the  doctrines  and  the  sanctions  of  the  word  of  God.     Let 
us  hope  too,  that  our  young  men  who  are  about  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  gospel  ministry  will  feel  the  vast  importance  of  a 
highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  will  contribute  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  purify  and  adorn,  to  elevate  and  sanctify  the  literature 
and  science  of  Western  America.     It  is  not  possible  perhaps 
for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  a  more  exalted  object  of  gene- 
rous and  noble  ambition,  that  the  character  of  a  pious,  exempla- 
ry, and  learned  divine.     High  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being,  pressing  forward  toward  the  mark  of  christian 
perfection,  which  if  not  quite  attainable  may  be  nearly  and  more 
nearly  approached,  devoting  himself  to  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal interests  of  man,  laboring  to  render  himself  and  those  about 
him  wiser  and  better,  and  to  qualify  them  not  only  for  the  at- 
tainment of  heaven,  but  for  an  exalted  station  there,  he  ranks 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  family,  and  may 
justly  look  .forward  to  the  most  glorious  reward.     But  let  us 
have  done  with  mere  ignorant  declamation  and  blind  sectarian 
zeal.     Let  it  be  our  object  to  convince  the  understanding  as  a 
means  of  converting  and  purifying  the  heart.     Let  us  direct 
our  efforts,  rather  to  the  enforcement  of  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty, together  with  the  obligations  it  imposes,  and  the  duties  it 
inculcates,  than  to  the  discussion  of  disputed  metaphysical 
questions  or  the  defence  of  peculiar,  unimportant  creeds.  Let 
us,  in  fine,  make  it  our  great  object  to  improve  the  character 
and  condition  of  men,  to  render  them  happy  here,  and  to  qualify 
them  for  happiness  hereafter.  E. 
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Art.  12.  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  campaigns  of  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  Maj or  General  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  and  commander  of  the  southern  department  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  published  by  Robert  Desilver  and  Thomas  De- 
silver.     J.  Maxwell  Printer.   1819.  8vo.  pp.  452. 

WE  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  deeds  of  Alexander,  we 
bow  with  reverence  to  the  shade  of  Newton,  but  to  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  have  sacrificed  ease,  and  comfort,  and  inter- 
est for  the  good  of  mankind  we  pay  the  most  splendid  and 
grateful  tribute:  that   of  enrolling  their  names  on  our  memo- 
ries and  calling  them  by  the  endearing  appellations  of  father 
and  friend.     The  annals  of  ancient  history  are  indeed  pregnant 
with  the  glorious  actions  of  imaginary  hei'oes,  but  modern  in- 
vestigation gives  no  credit  to  the  story  of  Curtius  throwing  him- 
self and  his  horse  into  a  gulf  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
Rome,  of  the  vestals  who  are  said  to  have  set  a  ship  afloat  by 
the  charms  of  their  girdle,   and  of  innumerable  other  actions 
which  never  existed  except  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who 
related  them.     We  have  instances  of  disinterested  patriotism 
In  many  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by 
the  far  superior  splendor  and  brightness  of  the  "trusty  band" 
who  achieved  that  most  invaluable  blessing,   American  Inde- 
pendence.    Too  long,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  too 
justly,  has  our  name  been  blackened  and  our  national  charac- 
ter condemned  for  the  neglect  shown  to  the  memories  of  those, 
to  whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  are  indebted  for  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  system  of  government  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Had  a  Washington,  a  Greene,  a  Gates,  a  Sullivan,  a  Putnam, 
a  Starks,  or  an  Hamilton  lived  "in  days  of  yore"  the  muse  would 
have  proclaimed  their  virtues  to  a  wondering  world,  and  the 
arts  would  have   combined  and  raised  monumental  brass  and 
marble  to  transmit  their  names  to  the  latest  posterity.      If  we 
had  done  them  justice  we  should  have  wiped  away  also  the  foul 
stain  so  often  imprinted  upon  a  republican  government  by  the 
admirers  of  legitimate  sovereigns,  "that  it  knows  not  how  to 
be  just,"  and  at  the  same  time  should  have  gratified  the  finest 
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feelings  of  the  patriotic  heart.  But  a  few  years  more  and  a 
revolutionary  hero  will  be  known  only  in  memory.  The  flood  of 
ages  is  fast  sweeping  them  away  and  the  records  of  their  deeds 
are  crumbling  into  dust.  As  Americans  we  hail  with  delight 
any  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  words  or  actions  of 
those  whose  names  we  have  been  taught  to  revere  and  of  whom 
we  can  proudly  boast  in  foreign  climes.  As  philosphers  and 
philanthropists  we  would  choose  for  our  motto,  Homines  su- 
mus,  humani  nil  a  nobis  alienum  fiutamus,  and  enquire  what 
were  the  prevailing  virtues  and  vices  of  those,  who,  unmoved 
by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  seemed  to  gather  courage  when 
resources  failed,  and  finally  by  their  perseverance  and  wisdom, 
raised  our  country  to  the  loftiest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
We  are  not  so  deluded  as  to  suppose  them  infallible,  but  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  ever  the  love  of  man,  if  ever  the 
love  ot  liberty,  if  ever  the  love  of  virtue,  burned  without  alloy 
in  the  human  breast,  it  was  in  the  breasts  of  such  men  as  these. 
As  far  as  the  light  of  history  enables  us  to  look  back  we  behold 
awful  and  affecting  memorials  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  raised 
above  mortality  in  their  sentiments  and  their  actions,  and  who, 
regardless  of  their  own  safety  and  happiness,  panted  for  oppor- 
tunities to  shed  a  gleam  of  hope  by  their  personal  exertions 
upon  the  darkness  that  surrounded  their  country.  Most  of 
ihem  have  fought  and  bled  for  glory,  but  a  purer  and  more 
generous  flame  prompted  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  to  action, 
and  raises  them  not  only  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence  but 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 

The  biographer,  like  the  historian,  for  biography  is  in  fact 
but  another  name  for  history,  is  confined  to  truth,  and  the  end 
which  biography  should  have  in  view  is  to  give  us  a  faithful 
portrait  of  its  hero,  together  with  those  events,  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  may  tend  to  develop  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  moral  agent. 

Our  author  has  given  many  interesting  details  in  the  volume 
before  us  of  the  characters  and  actions  of  others  who  contribut- 
ed not  a  little  to  increase  the  splendor  of  the  halo  surrounding 
the  brow  of  Greene.  Although  perhaps  irrelevant  to  strict  bi- 
ography, yet  when  so  interesting  and  so  finely  painted  we  can 
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forgive,  if  forgiveness  be  required,  any  digressions  of  this  kind. 
The  portrait  annexed  to  the  volume  is  executed  in  a  fine  style 
and  does  credit  to  the  artist.  Of  its  accuracy  as  a  likeness  wo 
cannot  judge,  nor  are  we  informed  from  what  painting  it  was 
taken,  although  we  suppose  it  from  one  by  Sully. 

Our  author  in  his  preface  mentions  the  old  proverb,  "that 
Republics  are  ungrateful  and  unjust,"  and  proceeds  to  remark, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  ancient  republics,  although  it 
applies  to  our  own  country.  In  his  introduction  he  gives  a 
brief  view  of  the  causes  which  tended  to  bind  us  while  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  and  argues  that  those  causes,  arising 
from  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  were  calculated  to  unite 
us  in  harmony  and  to  make  us  act  in  concert. 

"From  the  relationship"  (says  our  author)  "which  nature 
had  established,  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America  felt 
themselves  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  all  those  sacred 
and  endearing  affinities,  to  which,  from  moral  no  less  than  phys- 
ical motives,  the  heart  surrenders  itself  under  the  sanction  of 
the  judgment  as  binding  indissolubly  the  child  to  the  parent.'' 
Page  2. 

This  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  South,  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  in  the  North.  Religious  intolerance  and  political 
bigotry  had  driven  our  ancestors  from  the  soil  their  youthful 
feet  had  trodden,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  seems  to  have  given 
tone  to  their  actions  the  moment  they  landed  on  the  then  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  They  looked  up- 
on England  indeed  as  a  parent,  but  she  was  endeared  to  them 
by  no  tender  associations.  They  beheld  her  rather  as  a  cruel 
step-mother  who  had  sported  with  their  feelings  and  destroyed 
their  happiness,  and  they  determined  therefore  in  future  to 
place  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  her  unnatural  grasp.  This 
to  be  sure  will  not  apply  to  Virginia,  which  was  termed  the 
Royal  Colony,  but  the  trump  of  freedom  was  not  first  sounded 
in  Virginia.  She  re-echoed  the  sound  indeed,  and  her  soldiers 
occupv  a  pre-eminent  station  among  the  American  worthies, 
and  her  statesmen  in  future  ages  will  command  respect  and 
veneration.  We  perfectly  agree  with  our  author,  that,  consid- 
ering the  gloomy  and  disheartening  prospects  arising  from  the 
want  of  unanimity,  the  immense  territory  over  which  the  pop- 
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illation  of  the  colonies  were  scattered,and  their  almost  total  des- 
titution of  the  implements  of  war  "argued  in  the  leaders  of  the 
American  revolution  a  spirit  of  lofty  heroism  and  generous  de- 
votion, which  has  no  parallel  in  the  pages  of  history."  The  me- 
moirs commence  in  the  usual  style,  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  ancestry,  birth,  and  education  of  the  subject  of  them:  from 
which  it  appears  that  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were 
Englishmen.  They  maintained  in  England  a  respectable  stand- 
ing, and  for  industrious,  enterprising,  and  exemplary  deport- 
ment attained  an  elevated  rank  in  society.  Educated  in  the  so- 
ber walks  of  peaceful  life,  and  among  a  people  whose  "con- 
science whispers  peace"  he  yet  rose  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  education,  left  the  bosom  of  a  society  peculiarly  dear  to  him, 
and  joined  in  an  arduous  and  dangerous  warfare  which  clos- 
ed with  a  lustre  superior  to  Grecian  or  to  Roman  fame.  Our 
author,  in  his  second  chapter,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  observes  that  his 
hero  was  first  a  private  in  what  was  termed  in  his  native  state 
the  Kentish  guards,  commanded  by  James  M.  Varnum.  Soon 
however,  owing  to  his  private  worth  and  his  acknowledged  pub- 
lic talents,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  geheral  by 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.  The  friend,  associate,  and  most 
confidential  counsellor  of  the  illustrious  Washington  was  not 
permitted  to  gratify  his  ardent  thirst  for  glory  by  personal  com. 
bat  until  the  splendid  and  well  planned  enterprise  against  (he 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  where  his  distinguished  conduct  added 
greatly  to  his  former  renown.  The  conduct  of  Greene,  whose 
very  soul  burned  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  to  whom 
the  sound  of  war  was  a  pleasant  sound,  in  quitting  the  line  of 
the  army  for  the  more  peaceful  duties  of  the  staff,  manifested 
such  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  aa 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations.  But  here  too  his 
genius  shone  pre-eminent,  and  the  vast  chaos  occasioned  by  ig«. 
norant  and  interested  men,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 

"Had  no  sooner  been  under  his  direction  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  mind  than  it  began  to  exhib-> 
it  order  and  regularity  springing  from  confusion."  Page  72> 
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And  again: 

"Compared  with  its  former  state  of  destitution,  the  army  now 
had  few  wants.  In  garrison  it  was  well  provided,  comfortable^ 
and  secure:  in  the  field  it  could  move  with  celerity,  and  strike 
with  effect."  Page  73. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  superior  intellect  wherever  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  brings  into  action  every  direct  and  collateral  power 
enlightens  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  night,  and  opens  to  the 
desponding  the  day  star  of  hope.  The  decision  of  character 
that  marked  the  conduct  of  Greene  during  the  interesting  trial 
of  major  Andre,  in  which  he  presided,  and  the  high  and  hono- 
rable ground  he  took  in  opposition  to  his  associates,  were  wor- 
thy the  stem  virtue  of  a  Brutus,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, 

"Looking  abroad  thro'  nature  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

"Wheeling  unshaken  thro'  the  void  immense. 

And  speak,  O  man,  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception" 
As  when  a  heart,  softened  by  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  pene- 
trated with  the  keenest  sorrow,  yet  in  opposition  to  the  combin- 
ed influence  of  feeling  and  public  sentiment,should  declare  that 
the  laws  of  his  country  could  in  no  shape  be  violated? 

"Andre,  said  he,  is  either  a  spy  or  an  innocent  man;  if  the 
1-atter,  to  execute  him  in  any  way  will  be  murder;  if  the  former, 
the  mode  of  death  is  prescribed  by  law  and  you  have  no  right 
to  alter  it,"  Page  92. 

From  this  time  Greene  was  transported  to  a  theatre  which 
suited  his  genius  and  made  him  master  of  his  own  actions  and 
the  regulator  of  his  own  fortune  and  success.  We  agree  with 
our  author  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  render- 
ed it  extremely  difficult  to  command  in  the  south  with  any 
prospect  of  success. 

"For,"  says  he,  "the  spirit  of  the  people  was  shattered  and 
depressed  from  frequent  interruptions.  By  being  summoned  to 
the  field  or  banished  from  their  homes  by  hostile  incursions, 
and  a  distressing  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  destinies,  their 
habits  of  industry  were  alarmingly  impaired.  In  every  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  the  hand  of  rapacity  and  the  unrelenting  sword  of 
violence  could  reach,  that  fair  and  valuable  section  of  the  union 
was  marked  with  outrage,  desolation,  and  blood."  p.  98. 
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The  most  dangerous  and  ruinous  evil,  that  can  befal  an  army 
or  a  people  in  time  of  war,  is  that  depression  of  spirits,  which 
weakens  their  moral  force,  and  makes  them  believe  they  are  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy.     Yet  this  was  an  evil  with  which  Greene 
had  to  struggle,  and  his  success  under  such  dark  and  gloomy 
prospects  proves  the  elevation  of  his  character,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  resources  of  his  gigantic  mind.     Nor  was  he  a- 
lone.     His  associates  in  arms  might  rank  with  Ajax,  Hector, 
Achilles,  and  Patroclus:  and  we  sincerely  believe,  with  our  au- 
thor, "that  to  conduct  a  scheme  of  warfare  like  that  which  test- 
ed  the    abilities  of  general  Greene  requires    a  genius    of  the 
brightest    order,    combined    with    indefatigable    industry   and 
skill."     But    it  required    also   a   genius    of  a   peculiar    kind. 
Whether  his  success  might  not  have  been  obscured  by  a  pass- 
ing cloud,  if  he  had  been  destined  to  act  upon  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, is  with  us  a  matter  of  doubt.     On  the  score  of  policy  al- 
most any  partisan  leader,  who   retreats,   attacks,   or  surprises 
his  foe,  is  superior  to  those  who  have  studied  war  as  a  science, 
and   who  act    upon   established    principles.       In  this    respect 
therefore  we  will  admit  that  Greene  was  superior  to  Welling- 
ton. 

The  description  of  fallen  greatness  in  the  person  of  general 
Gates,  whom  Greene  succeeded,  is  worthy  of  a  feeling  heart 
and  does  credit  to  our  author's  sensibility. 

"After  having  taken  affectionate  leave  of  Greene,  he  set  out 
for  the  north,  never  again  to  appear  in  the  field.  His  long  and 
dreary  journey  was  a  true  picture  ot  lost  favor  and  fallen  great- 
ness. Although  dignified  in  his  deportment,  and  condescend- 
ing in  his  manners,  no  eye  beamed  upon  him  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come, no  tongue  saluted  him  in  accents  of  kindness.  He  was 
every  where  met  with  frowns  or  indifference,  neglectful  silence, 
or  murmured  censure.  All  recollected  in  him  the  fugitive  from 
Camden;  no  one  reco  gnized  the  victor  of  Saratoga.  Hapless 
veteran!  once  deservedly  a  favorite  of  his  country,  and  for  past 
services  worthy  of  a  better  fate!  Although  judgment  disap- 
proved, and  prudence  justly  censured  parts  of  his  conduct,  vir- 
tue admired  his  late  magnanimity,  and  humanity  wept  over  his 
faded  laurels."  p.  149. 

We   are  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Caldwell   displaying  the  noble 

and  enthusiastic  desire  of  exhibiting,  in  the  most  conspicuous 

manner,  the  respect  which  was  due  to  this  unfortunate  devotee 
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of  freedom.  His  delicacy  in  the  resignation  of  his  command 
showed  "the  brave,  the  feeling  heart,"  and  posterity,  in  reading 
this  spirited,  this  highly  wrought  encomium,  will  drop  a  tear  of 
pity  on  his  failings  and  blot  them  out  forever.  When  Greene  ar. 
rived  at  head  quarters,  he  was  received  with  so  much  magna' 
nimity  by  one  who  might  well  suppose  he  had  come  to  tear  the 
laurels  from  his  brow,  that  he  instantly  determined  the  misfor- 
tune of  Gates  at  Camden  to  have  been  owing  to  one  of  those 
casualties  of  war,  against  which  human  foresight  cannot  guard. 
But  his  misfortunes  tended  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Greene, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  increased  his  difficulties.  Having 
Recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  great  mind,  he 
Stood  firm  amidst  the  discouragements  of  a  proud  and  victori- 
ous enemy,  a  desperate  and  exhausted  soldiery,  and  a  disaffect- 
ed people.  At  this  alarming  crisis  the  preparations  of  Greene 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops  instantly  displayed  to  them  his 
superiority  to  his  predecessor.  All  the  departments  ot  the  ar- 
my were  attended  to,  and  by  his  own  example  and  personal  ex- 
perience he  induced  the  officers  under  his  command  to  do  their 
duty. 

"This  qualification  for  such  a  diversity  of  duties  presented 
him  to  his  troops  in  the  two  fold  relation  of  their  supporter  and 
commander,  and  strengthened  not  a  little  their  love  of  his  vir- 
tues, their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  their  spirit  of  prompt 
qbedience  to  his  orders."  p.  157. 

Electrified  by  the  spirit  of  their  commander,  the  warriors 
who  had  fought  and  bled  at  Camden  felt  a  solicitude  to  wipe 
off  the  stain  from  their  etcutcheons,  and  to  manifest  to  the 
world  that  to  soldiers,  whose  officers  were  animated  by  a  lofty 
and  chivalrous  spirit,  victory  was  certain.  Most  of  the  officers 
and  men  attached  to  the  southern  army,  according  to  the  doc- 
tor's account,  were  born  in  the  land  they  were  determined  to 
defend.  The  scenes  of  childhood  arose  in  bright  succession  to 
their  view,  and  all  the  endearing  associations  of  youth,  joined 
t6  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  the  north,  urged 
them  to  redden  the  plains  of  the  south  with  their  blood  and  to 
drive  the  insulting  foe  from  their  shores.  The  characters  our 
author  gives  of  many  of  the  companions  of  Greene  are  high- 
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)y  wrought,  and  we  fear  that  in  the  annals  of  nations  so  many 
choice  spirits  cannot  Be  found,  who,  regardless  of  danger  and 
power,  would  willingly  offer  themselves  and  their  fortunes, 
costly  sacrifices,  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  Among  the  most 
prominent  was  general  Morgan,  who  marched  to  Quebec;  and, 
after  Arnold  wa:»  wounded  by  his  energy  and  decision  in  leading 
on  the  troops,  victory  for  a  moment  seemed  to  declare  in  his 
favour.  He  was  however  made  prisoner  on  that  unfortunate 
day  when  Montgomery  fell.  His  character  as  given  by  our  au- 
thor is  uncommon  and  interesting. 

"Although  in  battle  no  man  was  ever  more  prodigal  of  the 
exposure  of  his  person  to  danger,  or  manifested  a  more  delibe- 
rate disregard  of  death,  yet,  so  strong  was  his  love  of  life  at 
Other  times,  that  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to  declare,  he 
would  agree  to  pass  half  his  time  as  a  galley  slave,  rather  than, 
quit  this  world  for  another."  p.  167. 

Many  others  we  might  mention,  whose  exploits  and  charac- 
ters are  equally  honorable,  but  we  hasten  to  the  close  of  our  he- 
ro's career.  The  doctor  remarks  that  "the  soldier,  when 
trained  to  arms  and  practically  instructed  in  the  details  of  his 
duty,  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of  his  officers."  The 
declaration  in  our  opinion  is  correct  so  far  as  it  regards  modern 
warfare,  but  it  by  no  means  applies  to  barbarous  nations.  The 
soldiers  that  issued  forth  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north 
Were  not  indebted  to  their  officers  for  their  unparalleled  con- 
quests. Local  causes  and  early  impressions  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  success.  Each  soldier  was  himself  an 
officer;  he  followed  from  choice  and  not  from  compulsion;  and 
victory  was  the  attendant  of  his  arms.  The  circumstances  of 
our  revolutionary  war  were  of  that  peculiar  kind,  that  whenev- 
er a  soldier  joined  the  ranks  of  his  country  he  did  it  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  although  the  officer  might  excite  the  latent  fire 
of  the  soldier,  still  it  was  previously  inherent  in   his  breast. 

That  decision  and  lofty  spirit  which  Greene  displayed  at  the 
trial  of  Andre  accompanied  him  to  the  south,  and  dictated  the 
letter  in  answer  to  lord  Cornwallis,  wherein  he  threatened  re- 
taliation for  the  supposed  abuse  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  taken  at  King's  mountain.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  letter 
he  observes; 
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"The  first  example  was  furnished  on  your  part,  as  appears  by 
the  list  of  unhappy  sufferers  disclosed,  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  would  follow  it." 

And  again: 

"The  feelings  of  mankind  will  forever  decide  when  the  rights 
of  humanity  are  involved.  I  leave  them  to  judge  of  the  ten- 
dency of  your  Lordship's  order  to  lieutenant  colonel  Balfour 
after  the  action  near  Camden,  of  lord  Rowden's  proclamation, 
and  of  Tarlton's  laying  waste  the  country,  and  destroying  the 
Inhabitants,  who  were  taught  to  expect  protection  and  security 
if  they  observed  but  neutrality."  p.  191. 

Suffice  it  to  say  this  unyielding  spirit  and  cogent  reasoning 
settled  the  point  in  dispute,  and  his  Lordship  judged  it  not  pru- 
dent to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  American  Eagle,  lest  he  might 
pounce  upon  the  British  Lion  and  force  him  to  quit  the  field. 
Marching  and  counter-marchmg,  Greene,  continued  to  hover 
around  the  British  army,  and,  while  he  himself  turned  to  the 
right,  General  Morgan,  with  about  six  hundred  troops,  was  de- 
tached to  the  left.  This  judicious  and  masterly  movement 
tended  to  check  the  spirit  of  toryism,  and  at  the  same  time  gav« 
an  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  independence  to  rally  around 
the  standard  of  liberty.  Colonel  Tarlton  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Morgan  with  a  detachment  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  and  forc- 
ed him  at  first  to  a  rapid  retreat.  But  the  intrepid  Morgan, 
who  gloried  in  action,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  retiring  even 
before  a  superior  foe.  He  took  his  position,  although,  in  the 
words  of  our  author,  "by  no  means  a  judicious  one,"  and  wait- 
ed with  stern  composure  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

"In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, Morgan  was  no  orator.  But  the  present  conjuncture, 
big  with  the  fate  of  his  army  and  himself,  had  aroused  the  secret 
energies  of  his  soul,  and  given  to  his  intellect  unusual  fire.  A- 
vailing  himself  of  the  solemn  interval  between  the  last  act  of 
preparation  and  tbe  first  of  combat,  he  passed  along  his  line 
with  a  firm  and  cheerful  countenance,  forcibly  and  eloquently 
exhorting  his  troops  with  topics  of  argument  and  address  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  their  character  and  feeling."  p.  196. 

To  such  men  with  such  a  commander  victory  is  certain.  The 

soldiers  caught  his  enthusiasm,   and  the   event  proved  how 

much  superior  the  sons  of  freedom  are  to  the  attendants  upon 

the  smiles  of  princes.     After  the  celebrated  action  at  the  Cow- 
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pens,  Greene  continued  to  retreat  before  the  superior  force  of 

Lord  Cornwallis,  "from  the  Catawba  to  the  Dan,  a  distance  of 

two  hundred  and  thirty  miles." 

"On  the  part  of  the  American  commander  that  retreat,  with 
his  advance,  manoeuvres,  and  action  at  Guilford,  which  soon  af- 
terwards followed,  mav  be  safely  pronounced,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  a  succession  of  as 
masterly  movements  as  are  recorded  in  the  pages  of  military 
history.  For  any  but  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  and  a  soul 
of  the  finest  texture  to  have  planned  and  achieved  such  a  scheme 
of  operations  would  have  been  impossible."  p.  202. 

Although  Cornwallis  was  the  pursuing  party,  yet  "it  must  be, 
acknowledged  that  he  was  fairly  vanquished  in  the  contest."  By 
the  improvements  i»  military  tactics  the  horrors  of  war  are  much 
lessened.  It  has  become  in  a  manner  a  science,  and  while  vic- 
tory achieved  by  the  sword  is  attended  with  greater  renown5still 
victory  of  this  kind  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  physical 
strength  of  the  army.  But  the  policy  of  Greene  was  to  elude  the 
enemy,  until, strengthened  by  reinforcements,  he  mightbe  able  to 
turn  and  meet  them  in  the  field,  and,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
"wherever  mind  is  preferred  to  matter,  the  victory  of  genius 
will  always  take  the  ascendancy  over  that  of  the  sword." 

As  soon  as  Greene  and  his  "little  band  of  heroes"  had  cross- 
ed the  Dan,  Cornwallis  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  erected  the  roy- 
al standard  in  Hillsborough,  where  he  called  upon  all  faithful 
subjects  to  repair  to  it  without  delay.     If  Greene  had  abandon- 
ed North  Carolina  for  a  short  time,  it  was  only  to  return  again 
fierce  as  the  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps.     Continually  on  the 
alert,  every  movement  of  the  British  commander  was  watched 
with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  the  superior  genius  of  the  A- 
merican  chief  forced  him  to  take  his  measures  with  the  utmost 
caution.     Re-crossing  the  Dan,  after  the  proclamation  of  Corn- 
wallis offering  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  by 
his  discernment  and  skill  he  overawed  the  dissatisfied  and  kept 
at  bay  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.     Being  reinforced  by 
troops  from  Virginia  he  took  the  decisive  step  of  granting  to 
the  enemy  what  he  had  so  long  and  ardently  desired,  and,  al- 
though forced  to  retire  from  the  field  after  the  sanguinary  af- 
fair  at  Guilford  court  house,  still  he  obtained  in  fact  a  victory, 
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and  threw  a  deep  and  deathlike  gloom  over  the  declining  pros- 
pects of  the  royal  arms.     After  this 

«The  cause  of  freedom  was  rising  before  them  [the  disaffect- 
ed~J  with  a  force  that  could  not  be  resisted,  and  a  brightness 
that  nothing  could  obscure.  The  American  chief  appeared  in- 
Tincible.  Having  dissipated  by  his  genius  the  clouds  of  adver- 
sity that  lately  surrounded  him,  he  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
them  with  all  his  splendor."  p.  242. 

The  greatest  desire  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  to  fill  up  his  ranks 
when  thinned  by  disease  or  the  casualties  of  war  with  those  dis- 
affected to  the  cause  of  freedom.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford 
court  house  the  picture  was  reversed,  and  Greene  and  his  aimy, 
from  wretched  fugitives  in  want  of  almost  every  thing,  became 
the  pursuers.  This  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  policy  of  his 
lordship,  and,  fearing  lest  the  country  should  rise  en  masse,  he 
bent  his  course  toward  the  British  fleet  then  lying  on  our  shores. 
But  destiny  had  appointed  for  him  a  different  fate.  The  meri- 
dian splendor  that  surrounded  him,  and  which  attracted  many 
to  hi*  standard  because  they  considered  it  the  strongest,  was 
now  obscured  by  sable  clouds,  and  a  storm  big  with  destruction 
seemed  to  hang  over  his  head.  When  Greene  assumed  the 
command  of  the  south  he  found  his  situation  extremely  critical 
and  alarming. 

"In  consequence  of  the  recent  defeat  of  general  Gates  the 
most  resolute  among  the  friends  of  freedtfin  were  beginning  to 
despond;  the  timid  were  ready  to  surrender  and  claim  protec- 
tion on  the  approach  of  the  visitors;  and  the  disaffected,  bold  in 
their  opposition,  and  confident  of  success,  were  flocking  to  the 
British  standard  although  at  a  distance."  p.  249. 

To  stand  firm  and  collected  amidst  such  a  scene  as  this  ar- 
gues the  great,  the  bold,  the  aspiring  mind.  It  was  worthy  of  a 
Greene,  and  we  believe  with  our  author,  that  the  plains  of  Car- 
olina would  have  witnessed  the  surrender  that. was  reserved  for 
Virginia,  and  the  hero  of  the  south  would  have  worn  the  lau- 
rels which  shortly  afterwards  decorated  the  brow  of  the  hero 
of  the  nation,  if  he  could  have  commenced  his  pursuit  when 
Cornwallis  began  his  retreat.  His  genius  and  his  policy  in  the 
routh  certainly  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  British  army  at  York  Town.  Neither  does  this  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  Washington  or  pluck  one  sprig  of  glo- 
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ry  from  his  brow,  His  wisdom  and  judgment  selected  Greene 
for  the  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  greatness  of  a  general  is 
manifested  no  less  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field.  As  soon  as 
Greene  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the  British  army  he  found  him- 
self again  surrounded  by  difficulties,  but  his  bold  and  aspiring 
mind  induced  him  to  return  to  the  south,  and  to  capture  the  enemy 
at  his  different  posts.  The  result  of  this  arrangement,  as  is  well 
known,  was  most  fortunate  to  our  country.  While  consulting 
with  his  officers  on  the  plan  10  be  pursued,  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  served  to  exemplify  the  sound  judgment  of  Greene^ 
and  his  happy  talent  for  gaining  the  affections  of  his  officers* 

"An  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  action, 
not  satisfied  with  the  proposed  plan  of  operation,  asked  general 
Greene,  by  way  of  remonstrance,  what  will  you  do,  Sir,  in  case 
Lord  Cornwallis  throws  himself  in  your  rear,  and  cuts  off  your 
communication  wiih  the  state  of  Virginia.  I  will  punish  his 
temerity,  replied  the  general  with  great  pleasantness,  by  order- 
ing you  to  charge  him  as  you  did  in  the  battle  of  Guilford."  p. 
254. 

We  might  multiply  extracts  which  would  render  this  article 
more  interesting,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  bounds. 
During  Greene's  operations  in  the  south,  although  not  always 
successful  in  the  field,  still  in  the  end  he  effected  his  object,  aid- 
ed by  the  enterprise,  the  patriotism,  and  the  devotedness  of  Lee, 
Marion,  Sumpter,  and  Davie.  The  British  posts  surrendered, 
one  after  another,  and  Lord  Rawdon  was  forced  to  retire  be- 
fore the  superior  policy  of  the  American  general.  In  every 
instance  Greene  had  cause  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  sol- 
diers he  had  the  honor  to  command.  The  brilliant  affair  at  the 
Eutaw  Springs  increased  his  glory,  and  when  hiswork  was  done 
he  retired  from  the  field  of  action,  loaded  with  the  blessings  and 
thanks  of  those  whom  he  had  defended.  Still  we  have  one 
tear  to  shed,  but  not  for  Greene.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  eye,  and,  while  we  contemplate  his  achievements  as  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  not  a  more  august  object  in  nature  than  a  military 
leader,  successful  in  mighty  contests  and  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues  that  exalt  human  nature.  It  is  for  our  country. 
We  would  weep   over  her  ingratitude,  and  tell  her  that  evenj 
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the  place  where  the  "ashes  of  the  mighty  dead  repose"  is  not 
known. 

We  do  not  admire  mere  verbal  criticism,  but  since  the  fault 
is  becoming  general  among  American  writers  of  introducing 
Americanisms  into  their  composition,  we  think  it  our  duty 
sometimes  to  point  them  out.  The  frequent  use  of  the  word 
"amiability"  for  example,  might  have  been  avoided  with  ad- 
vantage by  substituting  in  its  stead  a  pure  English  word:  and, 
since  we  have  commenced  upon  this  subject,  we  will  observe 
that  the  term  ubiquity  cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  to  man. 
Our  author,  in  speaking  of  the  crime  of  Andre,  denominates  it 
"Treason."  This  we  are  confident  is  a  mistake  in  the  printing, 
or  "a  slip  of  the  pen,"  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  an  author  who 
has  given  us  some  of  the  most  interesting  matter  in  our  Ian* 
guage  did  not  understand  one  of  its  most  common  terms. 

The  snarling  critic  may  declare  that  the  rules  of  writing 
ought  not  to  be  violated  on  any  occasion.  But  we  were  pleas- 
ed to  see  the  spirit,  which  the  contemplation  of  great  and  splen- 
did actions  and  exalted  qualities  necessarily  excites,  displayed 
in  our  author's  style,  and  we  agree  with  him  that  such  actions 
and  qualities  cannot  be  represented  in  humble  expressions. 
Every  elegant  scholar,  whatever  may  be  his  particular  pursuits, 
must  find  in  this  volume  sources  of  information  and  amuse- 
ment. Few  are  the  biographical  notices,  in  which  we  can  dis- 
cover more  information  on  history  and  heraldry,  or  more  inter- 
esting anecdotes.  We  are  pleased  to  see  men  of  high  stand- 
ing engage  in  this  just,  if  not  delightful,  undertaking,  and  while 
a  gloomy  cloud  has  hitherto  overspread  most  of  the  characters 
of  our  revolutionary  heroes,  they  appear  to  be  emerging  slowly 
and  gradually  to  the  light  of  letters.  He  certainly  deserves 
great  credit  whom  no  dangers  or  difficulties  can  intimidate,  and 
while  we  hope  that  the  American  public  will  not  be  ungrate- 
ful to  our  author's  exertions,  we  are  confident  he  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good. 

«i  hsec  etenim  sunt 

Pro  summis,  nam  sunt  hsc  maxima." 

B. 
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INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
LETTER  III. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR — In  pursuance  of  my  original  design  I  shall  proceed,  in. 
this  and  some  of  the  following  letters,  to  describe  certain  spe- 
cimens of  Indian  relics  which  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  western  states  and  which  are  now  in  my  possession.  They 
tend  to  confirm  my  hypothesis,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Hindoos,  or  at 
least  that  they  emigrated  from  Asia,  and  possessed,  at  the  peri_ 
od  of  their  emigration,  a  similar  religion.     This  latter  circum- 
stance is  the  chief  criterion  among   antiquaries,  by  which  to 
distinguish  various  nations  of  people,  and  by  which,  in  con- 
junction with  their  arts  and  sciences,  to  prove  their  respective 
origins. 

In  asserting  our  aborigines  to  be  of  Hindoo  descent  I  do  not 
perhaps  totally  contradict  those  authorities  which  make  them 
a  Tartar  race.     It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Jones  considers  the 
Tartars  in  every  respect  a  distinct  people  from  the  Hindoos. 
Should  his  high  authority  be  admitted,  we  at  once  prove  my 
position,  provided  an  intended  future  letter  on  the  pointed  sim- 
ilarity, in  manners,  customs,  and  religion,  o:  the  various  nations 
of  middle  America,  and  of  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  be  deem- 
ed satisfactory.     M.  Bailly  and  other  French  writers  have  as- 
serted the  Hindoos  to  be  descended  from  Tartars,  and  although 
the  idea  is  at  present  justly  esteemed  visionary,  yet  many  later 
authorities  consider  the  Tartar  nations  as  evincing  their  Hindoo 
descent  by  certain  strong  coincidences,  displayed  in  their  astro- 
nomical signs  and  religious  belief.     The  dispute  can  however 
be  easily  reconciled.     Sir  William  Jones  says,  that  the  people 
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of  Tibet  and  those  inhabiting  Southern  Chinese  Tartary  differ 
in  religion  from  the  Tartar  race,  having  generally  become  con- 
verts to  the  Buddha  worship  and  adopted  the  peculiar  customs 
of  that  faith.     Baron  Humboldt  and  his  European  friends,  on 
the  contrary, amalgamate  all  the  nations  of  Scythia  as  one  body, 
and  consequently,  when  asserting  the  Mexicans  to  be  of  Tartar 
origin,  they  bring  their  proofs  from  Tibetian  coincidences.  Sir 
William  Jones,  when  speaking  of  Tartary,  mentions  that  Buddh 
or  his  particular  religious  tenets  originally  came   from  some 
place  situated  to  the  south  and  west,  probably  meaning  thereby 
part  of  Persia,  which  nation  anciently  professed  the  same  reli- 
gion as  the  people  of  Hindostan  and  Egypt.     The  correctness 
of  Sir  William  Jones'  assertion  that  the  people  of  Tibet  were 
converted  to  the   Buddhist  religion   cannot  be  doubted.     We 
must  therefore  understand  Baron  Humboldt  as  meaning,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Tartars,  not  the  whole  Scythian  race  but  mere- 
ly those  nations  which  thus  adopted  a  new  religion.     With  this 
reservation  Baron  Humboldt's  opinion  may  not  be  wholly  in- 
correct, though,  for  various  reasons  which  I  shall  not  mention 
at  present,  the  supposition  is  in  all  probability  erroneous. 

Our  aborigines  perhaps  left  Asia  soon  after  that  period  When  the 
general  dispersion  of  mankind  was  effected  bythe  immediate  pow- 
er of  the  Almighty .  The  beneficent  intention  of  our  great  Crea- 
tor is  fully  manifested  by  this  miracle,  which  prevented  the  rapid 
increase  of  human  pride  and  vice.  We  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  for  the  more  full  accomplishment  of  his  wise  purpose  this 
change  extended  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  various 
languages  and  even  to  the  complexion  and  anatomical  forma- 
tion of  different  nations.  The  object  in  view  would  thus  be 
more  effectually  attained,  whilst  the  fact  that  such  varieties 
of  the  human  family  now  do  exist  is  strong  confirmation  of  the 

supposition,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
dubious  assertions  that  these  changes  are  produced  by  climate. 
The  investigation  of  those  smaller  antiquarian  relicks  which 
are  found  in  this  country  will,  I  hope,  shew  the  utility  of  care- 
fully preserving  any  objects  of  the  kind  whenever  discovered, 
and  the  necessity  of  depositing  them  in  some  museum,  where 
they  can  be  described,  .compared  with  others,  and  their  origin 
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al  or  analogous  use  ascertained.  The  people  of  the  western 
states  are  very  negligent  in  this  respect,  and  I  earnestly  wish 
the  attention  of  the  more  literary  part  of  the  community  could 
be  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  individually  res- 
cue from  destruction  the  many  valuable  antiquities  which  are 
often  given  to  children  as  play  things,  and  are  thus  inevitably 
broken  or  lost. 

I  had  frequently  heard  of  several  curious  reversed  conch 
shells  being  found  at  certain  springs, but,  after  repeated  efforts, 
was  only  enabled  to  procure  one,  which  was  obligingly  present- 
ed by  Dr.  F.  Ridgely  of  Lexington.  He  obtained  the  shell 
from  a  patient  who  had  cut  off  the  apex  and  used  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  labourers  to  their  meals.  Having  received  ac- 
curate descriptions  from  numerous  persons  of  intelligence,  I 
can  assert  that  these  conchs  were  uniformly  alike  except  as  to 
their  size  and  state  of  preservation.  The  one  obtained  from, 
Dr.  Ridgely  was  found  with  eight  others  in  clearing  out  a  spring 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Lexington.  Five  or  six  of  these  re- 
versed shells  were  likewise  dug  up  at  a  spring  near  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' Mill,  in  Woodford  county.  Fifteen  other  conchs  were 
also  discovered  at  a  spring  on  general  Kennedy's  farm,  and 
eighteen  large  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  in  like  situations  on 
Mr.  Jones'  farm,  about  two  miles  from  Lancaster,  both  in  Gar- 
rard county. 

v  I  presume  these  shells  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  though  my  information  does  not  extend  beyond  the  pla- 
ces mentioned.  The  springs  at  which  they  were  discovered  are 
all  situated  near  to  ancient  circumvallatory  temples,  and  at  the 
two  places  in  Garrard  country  the  entrances  into  the  open  area 
are  directly  opposite  the  fountains. 

Although  the  western  states  abound  with  numerous  lime- 
stone and  flint  petrifactions  of.  oceanic  shells  and  other  marine 
remains,  there  is  no  instance  discovered  of  any  of  these  fossils 
existing  in  a  recent  state.  The  conchs,  which  I  have  describ- 
ed, retain 'however  their  orginal  composition  and  colour.  They 
are  perfect  conseiwata;  and  although  some  of  them  were  des- 
cribed to  me  as  being  injured  by  having  been  buried  a  length  of 
time  under  ground,  yet  others  were  represented  (and  the  one 
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I  possess  proves  the  assertion)  to  be  in  as  good  preservation  as, 
shells  usually   are  when  picked  up  on  the  sea  beach. 

These  conch  shells  belong  to  the  species  murex,  with  the  re- 
markable  exception,  that  the  aperture  and  spiral  volute  are  re- 
versed, the  mouth  opening  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side.* 
Upon  referring  to  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  I  was  confirmed 
in  my  impression  that  a  shell  of  this  description  was  consecrat- 
ed by  the  Hindoos  to  their  god,  Mahadeva,  whose  character 
and  attributes  are  the  same  as  tfcose  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Neptune.     The  latter  nations,  who  borrowed  most  of  their  my- 
thology in  an  imperfect  banner  from  the  Hindoo  Cuthite  colo- 
ny of  Egyptians,  represented  their  Tritons  as  blowing  the  usu- 
al right  sided  conch  denominated  by  Linnseus,  in  consequence 
thereof,  the  murex  tritonis.  The  Hindoos  however  consecrated 
to  Mahadeva  that  species  of  reversed  shell  found  near  our  o- 
pen  temples.     Among  the  vast  number  of  univalve  shells  there 
are  but  few  whose  apertures  are  reversed  and  these   are  al- 
ways of  a  small  size.f  The  large  reversed  murex,  which  I  have 
described,  is  a  very  sare  species  found  oh  the  Asiatic  borders 
©f  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  is  highly  venerated,  and  valued  at  a 
great  price,  being  placed  in  the  Hindoo  temples  as  the  instru- 
ment of  music  used  by  the  attendants  of  Mahadeva.      There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  superstitious  rev- 
erence, not   only   as  being  the  source  whence  the    Greeks, 
derived  a  similar  belief,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Symes,  in  his  embassy  to  Asia,  describes  a  gigantic  foot 
of  Guadma,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of 
sculpture  existing,  the  toes  of  which  are  carved  so  as  to  repre- 
sent reversed  shells  of  the  same  description.     As  this  collosal 
foot  is  supposed  mystically  to  represent  the  earth,  the  shells 
Snust  consequently  have  been  hieroglyphic  emblems  of  the  o- 
cean.     Mr.  Symes  calls  it  a  reversed  buccinum.     We  howev- 
er know  that  Linnaeus  often  confounded  the  murex  and  bucci- 

*This  murex  is  larger  than  the  West  India  conchs,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles them,  except  as  regards  the  reversed  mouth,  and  also  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  strombus  family  to  which  the  latter  belong. 

+  There  is  a  small  reversed  murex  in  the  West  India  seas,  the  largest 
is  not  however  one  fifth  part  the  size  of  the  reversed  conchs  mentioned, 
and  the  shape  very  different,  having  a  long  canal  or  be  ak  extending  from 
the  columella. 
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num  together.  It  is  only  very  lately  that  many  of  the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  the  former  family.  The  error  therefore, 
if  any,  arises  from  my  adopting  the  more  modern  distinctive 
name. 

The  circumstances  that  these  shells  are  the  only  kind  ever 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  this  country,  that 
they  have  never  been  discovered  among  regular  strata  like  oth- 
er Oceanic  remains,  but  on  the  contrary  at  certain  springs  of 
water  adjoining  our  an<  ient  open  temples,  are  almost  positive 
proof,  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
they  were  brought  by  the  original   settlers  of  America  from 

.  Asia,  and  were  used  by  them  in  the  worship  of  their  deities. 

'  Water  from  a  spring  poured  upon  the  heads  of  votaries  out  of 
these  sacred  shells  may  have  been  considered  equally  efficient 
in  ablution  as  bathing  in  larger  streams.  If  so,  it  will  readily 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  found  near  cir- 
cumvallations  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers.  No  pottery  or  any 
ether  kind  of  shells  have  been  seen  near  these  springs:  we  must 
therefore  presume  that  they  exclusively  used  the  reversed 
Murex  for  ablution,  the  more  especially  as  we  do  not  find  any 
of  them  buried  with  human  skeletons  in  our  tumuli,  though 
other  species  of  shells,  cut  into  the  form  of  bowls,  are  often  dis- 
covered. We  have  thus  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  striking 
conformity  between  the  Hindoos  and  our  Aborigines  in  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  superstition  which  could  not  have  been  de- 
rived from  any  general  idea,  that  might  influence  distant  nations 
in  a  rude  state  of  society. 

It  has  been  common  among  philosophers  of  modern  date  to 
suppose  that,  at  some  very  early  period,  the  inhabitants  of  our 
world  were  all  barbarians  and  that  they  gradually  became  civil- 
ized. We  have  in  my  opinion  too  generally  submitted  to  this 
idea,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  net  supported  by  Mosaic  his- 
tory or  by  the  authentic  records  of  any  nation.  Noah  and  his 
family  must  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  ante-di- 
luvian  arts  and  sciences  and  communicated  the  same  to  their 
offspring.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  greatly 
proficient  in  almost  every  species  of  knowledge.  The  collossal 
structures  of  the  era  immediately  post-diluvian  which  are  as- 
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cribed  to  the  heroic  age,  are  sufficient  proof  of  their  wonderful 
attainments  in  mechanical  art,  whilst  their  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry in  those  occupations  can  only  be  measured  by  that  ex- 
tended scale  which  limited  the  lives  of  our  earliest  patriarchs. 
Their  great  proficiency  in  Astronomy  and  other  sciences  with 
which  it  is  connected,  is  additional  evidence  that  the  first  de- 
scendants from  Noah  were  taught  the  various  ante-diluvian  ac- 
quirements. We  ought  perhaps  to  consider  civilization  and 
knowledge  as  having  vacillated  at  different  periods,  that  human 
wisdom,  like  every  thing  belonging  to  this  globe,  has  also  proved 
unstable,  and  that  whilst  some  particular  colonies  of  the  human 
race  have  to  a  certain  degree  retained  their  ancient  knowledge, 
and  others,  after  periods  of  obscurity,  have  improved  therein, 
certain  unfortunate  nations  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  savage 
barbarity.  We  have  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  art  of 
navigation  was  well  understood  by  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Noah.  The  children  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  Ark 
could  not  want  confidence  in  that  instrument,  which,  through 
God's  providence,  preserved  them  on  the  watery  element.  We 
also  know  that  afterwards  among  idolatrous  nations  the  God  of 
the  ocean  has  been  generally  held  nearly  equal  in  power  and 
importance  with  the  deified  Sun.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
among  the  "nations  of  Anahuac,  both  deities  being  worshipped 
in  the  same  temple  with  rites  equally  solemn.  Such  particu- 
lar attention  in  earliest  times  to  the  mythological  Neptune  evin- 
ces that  those  people  must  have  risked  their  lives  on  his  sup- 
posed dominions.  The  era  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gompass 
among  the  Chinese  is  of  an  antiquity  beyond  their  regular  histo- 
ry, although  from  evidently  ideal  astronomical  calculations  they 
boast  of  an  immense  period  of  time  having  elapsed  since  the 
first  foundation  of  their  nation.  We  have  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  (perhaps  ante-diluvian)  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pass may  have  been  preserved  in  China  although  it  might  be 
lost  among  the  Hindoos,  owing  to  the  great  change  which  took 
place  during  the  Avater  of  Buddah.  Their  additional  restrictions 
in  point  of  food  and  their  various  ablutions  and  other  necessary 
acts  of  religion  might  render,  as  in  modern  days,  a  passage  by 
sea  peculiarly  embarrassing  a;id  improper  for  people  influenced 
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by  new  sectarian  ideas.  The  Chinese  compass  displays  many 
evidences  of  its  great  antiquity.  The  signs  of  the  lunar  zodiac, 
and  other  allusions  to  their  remote  astronomical  mythology 
show  an  origin  in  common  with  that  science.  The  Hindoos 
however  afford  hs  still  better  proof  that  they  possessed  the  art 
of  navigation  in  the  most  remote  times,  and  that  it  was  not,  as 
at  present,  at  all  contrary  to  their  religion.  The  laws  of  Me- 
nuh,  believed  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  at  least  coeval  with 
Moses  and  supposed  in  many  instances  to  display  traditionally 
the  jurisprudence  of  that  patriarch,  the  second  founder 
of  our  race,  expressly  mention  that  a  higher  rate  of  interest  may 
be  lawfully  charged  in  cases  when  the  borrower  risks  the  prop- 
erty loaned  at  sea.  This  regulation  exactly  comports  with  the 
principles  of  our  modern  respondentia  bonds,  and  evinces  that 
commerce  by  sea  must  have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  that  most  ancient  era. 

It  appears   from   Raffle's  history  of  Java,  that  the  Hindoos 
emigrated  thither  A.  D.  525.*  Kempfer  in  his  history  of  Japan 
also  mentions  that  the  Buddh  worship  increased  in  that  still 
more  remote  island  A.  D.  572.     The  Tolticas  first   came  to 
Anahuac  A.  D.  648.   Somewhat  before  the  earliest  period  men- 
tioned, the  Hindoos  being  divided  into  the  two  ancient  though 
opposite  sects  of  Bramins  and  Buddhists,   the  former  proved 
most  powerful  and  drove  away   the  latter.     The  whole  conti- 
nent of  Asia  seems  to  have  been  interested  or  to  have  become 
parties  in  this  religious  social  war.     The  Buddhists  fled  to  oth- 
er countries  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  different  places  cor- 
responds with  the  proportionate  distance  from  Hindostan.— 
May  not  the  immediate  ancestors  of  our  present  race  of  North 
American  Indians,  the  Lenni  Lenapeand  Mengwe  nations,  have 
been  forced  from  North  Tartary?   During  this  period  of  general 
commotion  they  would,  on  landing  in  America,  first  meet  with 
the  Tolticas  who  are  represented  to  have  been  originally  set- 
tled in  a  north  west  direction  from  Mexico,  perhaps  near  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  they  were  the  earliest  people  who  emigrated  to 
Anahuac  from  the  north,  it  is  presumable  they  must  have  been 
the  first  who  were  driven  away.  As  the  Lenni  Lenapes  incrtas- 
*  Raffle's  History  of  Java,  2  vol.  page  85,  4  r. 
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ed  in  power  they  gradually  extended  their  bounds  and  finally 
forced  all  the  Azticas  or  Mexican  tribes  from  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi. 

I  hope  this  digression  will  be  excused.  My  object  in  the  above 
as  to  prove  that  the  art  of  navigation  to  very  distant  countries' 
was  practiced  by  the  Hindoos  thirteen  centuries  ago.    We  have 
thus  a  period  from  the  laws  of  Menuh  of  more  than  two  thous- 
and years  in  which  they  certainly  exercised  that  profession.— 
We  know  of  no  gradual   improvement   among   the  people  of 
Asia  in  any  art  or  science:  on  the  contrary  they  are  considered 
in  some  respects  to  have  retrograded:  we  may  therefore  justly 
eonclude  that  this  Asiatic  nation,  who  in  our  sixth  century  were 
able  to  emigrate  in  numbers  to  Japan  through  seas  which  are 
intricate  and  dangerous  even  to  our  present  navigators,  possess- 
ed the  same  knowledge  for  ages  before,  and  as  Japan  and  the 
adjacent  islands  are  on  the  route  to  the  American  coast  I  see 
no  cause  to  doubt  their  having  visited  it  in  earlier  times.     We 
know  it  was  the  custom  among  all  the  heathen  nations  of  anti- 
quity to  have  images    and   to   perform  worship  on  board  their 
vessels,  more    especially  to    the  supposed    God  of  the  ocean. 
The  reversed  Conch  shells  described  above  must  have  been  es- 
sential to  the  Hindoo  votaries  of  MahadeVa  as  being  peculiarly 
consecrated  to  that  deity.     They  were   probably  brought  from 
this  circumstance  to  the  continent  of  America  and  afterwards 
used  in  the  service  of  their  temples  as  is  still  the  custom  in 
Hindostan.     Unless  we  admit  the  probability  that  the  ancient 
Hindoos  sometimes   navigated  as  far  as  America,  we  cannot 
account  for  the  fact  that  our  open  temples  agree  in  structure 
with  the  earliest  Hindoo  and  Druid  places  of  worship,  and  that 
afterwards  the  nations  of  Anahuac  adopted  precisely  the  same 
alteration  which  took   place   among   the   Hindoos  by  erecting 
pyramids.     This  double  coincidence  is  scarcely  possible  with- 
out the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  intercourse.     If  we  ad- 
mit this  supposition,  we  are  also  enabled  to  explain  why  the 
numerous    Peruvian    and    Mexican    historical    records  men- 
tion, each  referring  to  his   own  nation,  or  tribe,  the  visit  of  a 
certain  bearded   white   person  who  altered  their  religion  and 
taught  them  some  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    The  earliest  Bra- 
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mins  lived  in  the  more  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  Asia. 
Their  colour  may  consequently  have  been  much  less  dark  than 
that  of  the  natives  of  Mexico,  and  although  I  do  not  recollect 
any  direct  authority  for  the  purpose  of  quotation,  the  ancient 
Bramins  and  Druids  are  described  as  having  worn  beards.  It  is 
however  certain  that  the  Hindoos  represent  the  person  of  Budd- 
ha (whose  Avater  or  earthly  visit  was  for  the  same  purpose) 
in  a  similar  manner.  They  describe  him  as  having  had  a  com- 
plexion between  white  and  ruddy.  This  supposed  deity  is  also 
said  to  have  produced  as  many  changes  in  India  as  the  Mexi- 
cans attribute  to  their  visitant. 

y  The  collossal  statues  in  Easter  Island,  though  coarsely  exe- 
cuted, have  certain  characteristics  which  designate  them  to  be 
of  Asiatic  origin,  and  evince  that  navigators  from  Asia  must 
have  extended  their  researches,  even  to  the  Ultima  Thule,  from 
that  continent.  The  Islands  of  Ladrone  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
also  have  remains  of  stone  architecture  which  we  ought  per- 
haps to  attribute  to  the  same  source,  though  in  both  instances 
the  present  inhabitants  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal intent  of  their  erection. 

The  explanations  which  have  been  given  to  account  for  the 
original  peopling  of  the  various  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
have  always  appeared  to  be  inadequate.  Instances  are  related 
of  natives  being  driven  in  canoes  by  high  winds  from  their  own 
shores  and  eventually  reaching  other  distant  islands  of  whose 
existence  they  possessed  not  the  least  previous  knowledge. 
When  the  distance  is  not  very  great,  such  a  circumstance  may 
sometimes  happen,  but  it  will  by  no  means  apply  to  Archipe- 
lagoes, so  wide  apart  as  the  Sandwich,  Society,  and  Friendly  Isl- 
ands, much  less  to  the  small  islands  which  are  scattered  singly 
in  the  immense  south  sea.  No  human  being  could  exist  in 
an  open  canoe  provided  with  the  usual  small  supply  of  water 
and  provisions  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  sail  directly  from, 
one  of  those  places  to  another,  much  less  when  drifting  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  to  every  point  of  the  compass, 
Dissatisfied  with  this  explanation,  others  have  revived  the  ancient 
tale  of  the  destruction  of  the  fabulous  Atalanta  and  removed  the 
site  of  this   golden  kingdom  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
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Ocean.  If,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Menuh,  the  immediately  post- 
diluvian race  were  extensive  navigators,  we  can  account  ration- 
ally for  the  early  settlement  of  these  islands,  without  resort- 
ing to  either  of  the  above  incompetent  theories;  whilst,  at  thje 
same  time,  we  display  the  only  rational  means  by  which  the 
Hindoos,  or  some  other  kindred  Asiatic  nation,  could  have  land- 
ed on  the  shores  of  America.  C. 


BAIL. 

BY  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  persons  charged  with 
crimes,  other  than  murder  or  treason,  are  entitled  to  bail:  that 
is,  if  personal  security  be  given  to  the  commonwealth,  that  they 
will  appear  at  the  proper  time,  and  answer  to  the  charge,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  go  at  large;  otherwise,  they  must  be  com- 
mitted to  close  jail. 

In  civil  cases  also,  where  one  man  claims  of  another  a  debt, 
the  creditor  may  cause  the  supposed  debtor  to  be  committed  to 
jail  until  it  be  ascertained  by  a  judicial  enquiry  whether  any 
thing  be  due  or  not,  unless  personal  security  be  given  by  the 
defendant:  and,  after  the  decision,  if  the  plaintiff  be  successful, 
he  may  detain  his  debtor  in  prison,  twenty  days  absolutely,  and 
afterwards  until  he  shall  deliver  up  on  oath  a  schedule  of  his 
estate.  But  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  after  the  rendition  of 
judgment  against  him,  the  debtor  is  permitted  to  walk  abroad, 
•without  the  walls  of  the  jail  in  a  space  not  exceeding  ten  acres 
adjacent  thereto,  provided  a  friend  becomes  bound  with  him  in 
a  bond  to  the  creditor,  jointly,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment should  the  debtor  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prison 
bounds. 

These  legal  regulations  are  derived  from  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  may  possibly  have  originated  in  a  state  of  society 
essentially  different  from  that  at  present  existing  in  this  country. 
In  the  semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  Britons  when  ruled  by 
Alfred,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  each  village,  and  each 
hundred  persons, accountable  for  the  offences  committed  within 
the  territorial  limits  they  occupied,  thus  making  it  their  inter- 
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est  to  preserve  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  causing 
each  member  of  the  hundred  to  be  bail  for  the  residue.  Out  of 
this  system  we  can  readily  suppose  the  usage  to  have  arisen  of 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  others  for  the  seasonable  ap- 
pearance in  court  of  a  party  accused.  And  indeed  we  learn 
from  Reeves,  in  his  history  of  the  English  law,  that  at  an  early 
period  the  sheriff  was  authorised  by  the  writ  de  odio  et  atia  to 
enquire  into  criminal  charges,  and  if  the  matter  was  not  of  high 
import  or  attended  with  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  that  offi- 
cer could  permit  the  accused  to  go  at  large  provided  twelve  of 
his  friends  would  become  bound  for  him  as  mainpernors  or 
bail.  By  an  easy  transition  this  practice  may  have  been  extend- 
ed to  civil  cases,  at  a  time  when  the  person  of  the  debtor  was 
held  liable  for  the  debt,  and  doubtless  it  must  have  been  first 
resorted  to,  when  the  creditor  did  not  alone  look  to  the  estate  of 
his  debtor  for  indemnity,  but  was  permitted  also  by  some  form 
of  law  to  command  his  personal  service,  either  by  selling  him  to 
others,  or  making  him  his  servant  until  such  time  as  his  labour 
should  discharge  the  demand.* 

As  no  means  have  yet  been  discovered  more  efficient  for  pre- 
venting crimes  than  punishing  the  person  of  the  offender,  in 
order  to  render  that  punishment  more  certain,  it  is  essential 
that  the  body  of  the  culprit  be  secured.  All  therefore,  who 
are  accused  of  penal  actions,  should  be  detained  in  the  custody 
of  the  law;  were  it  not,  that  suspicion  sometimes  alights  upon 
innocent  individuals,  and  it  would  be,  in  such  cases,  oppressive 
to  incarcerate  them  during  the  necessary  lapse  of  time  before 
an  investigation  could  take  place.  It  is  consequently  deemed 
proper,  that  some  expedient  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  innocent  persons  from  long,  unmerited  im- 
prisonment, and  none  has  been  found  preferable  to  the  present 
mode  of  accepting  pecuniary  security  or  bail  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  accused.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  attended  with  some 
inconveniences,  but  not  perceiving  how  to  avoid  them,  we  are 
unwilling  at  present  to  recommend  any  change  in  this  rule. 

With  the  requisition  of  bail  however  in  civil  cases,  that  is,  in 

*  This  practice  prevailed  until  lately  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union, 
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controversies  between  individuals,  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied. 
As  in  criminal  prosecutions  the  person  alone  is  to  be  operated 
upon,  the  person  should  be  secured.  But  where  the  estate  is 
all  that  is  sought  for,  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  the  same  ne- 
cessity for  detaining  the  body  of  the  debtor.  Estate,  in  most  of 
its  forms,  is  visible  and  may  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  proper  offi- 
cer, but  if  it  be  of  that  description  that  it  can  be  and  is  conceal- 
ed, imprisonment  or  the  holding  to  bail  rarely  causes  its  pro- 
duction: and  seldom  indeed  does  this  privilege  of  the  creditor 
prove  beneficial  to  him,  unless  when  it  happens  that  the  bail  is 
anade  liable  by  the  default  of  the  debtor,  or  perhaps  in  some  few 
instances  the  defendant  is  frightened  into  the  payment  of  prob- 
ably an  unjust  demand.  Imprisonment  after  judgment  is  per- 
haps equally  inefficient  and  unnecessary.  It  rarely  ever  hap- 
pens that  the  schedule  of  an  insolvent  produces  any  thing  satis- 
factory to  his  creditor.  It  is  true  he  is  constrained  to  speak  on 
oath  as  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  but  that  response  could  be 
as  well  obtained  by  a  chancery  proceeding;  if  not  under  the  pre- 
sent legal  provisions,  under  such  as  could  be  easily  devised  by 
the  legislature,  without  resorting  to  imprisonment;  unless  the 
party  proved  contumaceous  and  refused  to  answer,  and  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  criminal  offence,  and  pun- 
ashed  as  such,  as  is  the  course  of  practice  in  the  courts  of  equi- 
ty. This  mode  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  now  in  use 
in  common  law  cases,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking;  be- 
cause the  imprisonment  excites  a  degree  of  resentment,  which 
causes  him  to  conceal  or  to  tranfer  the  estate,  which,  under 
more  mild  treatment,he  would  be  disposed  to  give  up.  Besides, 
the  twenty  days  of  duress,  which  the  Jaw  requires  to  have  expi- 
red^before  the  oath  can  be  taken,  afford  the  debtor  time  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  his  property  for  the  payment  of  other  debts, 
to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  others  for  his  own  use,  or  to  appro- 
priate it  in  any  other  way  he  may  think  proper,  previously  to 
taking  the  oath  of  insolvency.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
have  been  immediately  called  on  to  answer  in  chancery,  per- 
haps something  might  have  been  saved  for  the  creditor. 

We  will  mention  some  other  consequences  of  the  rule  requir  | 
ing  bail  in  actions  between  individuals.     When  the  officer,  u»- 
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der  the  authority  of  legal  process,  takes  the  debtor  into  custo- 
dy, bail  is   sought  by  him;  the  unfeeling,  the  cautious,  or.  to 
use  the  mildest  appellation,  the  prudent,  refuse.     The  impru- 
dent, the  generous,  the  benevolent  enter  into  the  bond,  prefer- 
ring to  risk  the  ruin  of  their  own  families  rather  than  to  see  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  committed  to  prison.     If,  for  any  of  the 
various  causes  by  which  it  may  happen,  the  debtor  fails  to  com- 
p  ly  with  his  undertaking,  the  duty  devolves  upon  his  innocent 
security  and  thus  the  burthen  has  to  be  sustained  by  the  more 
magnanimous  part  of  society.     If  a  loss  must  necessarily  occur, 
is  it  not  better  that  the  creditor  should  bear  it,  who,  perhaps 
imprudently  or  with  design,  granted  the  credit,  and  who  at 
least  had  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  commodity  sold  as  a  pros- 
pective remuneration  for  the  risk,  than  that  it  should  fall  upon, 
the  disinterested  person  who  becomes  bail  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity alone?     Is  it  not,  in  other  words,  just  as  well  for  the 
creditor  to  be  bail,  as  any  other  person?      As  far  as  the  ques- 
tion affects  the  community  it  certainly  is.     The  frequent  losses 
resulting   from  becoming  bail   and    security    have    become 
proverbial;    and   to   guard    against   them    constitutes   a  part 
of  the   cautionary   instructions  of  parents  to  children.     The 
dread  indeed  on  this  subject  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart 
and  to  extinguish  all  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of 
others.     If  then  such  is  the  baneful  effect  of  the  system,  is  it  not 
time  that  something  should  be  done  by  way  of  remedy? 

Other    suggestions    may  be  made   shewing  inconveniences 
touching  this  subject.     The  power  to  hold  to  bail  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  malice  and  fraud.     A  creditor  for  an  incon- 
siderable sum  is  disposed  to  annoy  his  debtor,  he  finds  him 
from  home,  perhaps  in  another  state;  he  demands  bail  of  him. 
to  a  large  amount;  the  debtor  has  no  acquaintance  near,  he 
must  either  enter  the  walls  of  the  prison  or  obtain  bail  by  leav- 
ing a  deposite  or  executing  a  lien,  encumbering  his  estate,  and 
thereby  so  shackling  his  commercial  arrangements  as  possiblyin 
the  end  to  cause  his  bankruptcy.  He  concludes  therefore,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  delay,  expense,  interruption  to  business,  embar- 
rassment of  funds,  and  loss  of  credit  and  time  in  defending  the 
suit,  to  pay  such  sum,  however  unjust,  as  his  creditor  may 
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choose  to  demand.  Such  occurrences  very  naturally  induce 
the  inquiry,  whether,  in  this  republican  land,  one  man  should 
be  trusted  with  power  to  imprison  another  for  any  other  cause 
than  a  public  offence.  And  when  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  imprisonment  are  considered  it  will  be  more  strongly  depre- 
cated. It  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  limited  to  one  sex; 
unmarried  females  who  transact  business  are  equally  subject  to 
arrest;  and  when  the  tenements  provided  in  each  county  for  the 
detention  of  debtors  are  inspected,  it  will  not  be  believed  that 
either  sex  will  emerge  therefrom  on  the  day  of  deliverance 
much  improved  in  morals.  The  county  jails  usually  consist 
of  two  apartments,  rarely  more-  The  most  gloomy  of  these  is 
called  the  dungeon,  and  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  felons,  the 
other  is  used  to  secure  persons  charged  with  minor  offences, 
such  as  vagrancy,  rioting,  drunkenness,  contempt  of  the  courts 
and  judicial  magistrates,  also  in  some  instances  disobedient 
slaves,  and  lastly  debtors,  all  crowded  together.  The  jailor 
therefore  seldom  has  it  in  his  power  to  accommodate  the  differ- 
ent sexes  with  separate  cells.*  Although,  from  the  humanity 
and  gallantry  of  society,  women  sued  for  debt  have  been  hith- 
erto generally  bailed  and  rarely  actually  imprisoned;  yet  as 
each  feme  sale  or  single  woman  is  subject  to  this  degradation, 
when  population  shall  have  increased,  accompanied  by  conse- 
quent pecuniary  pressure,  doubtless  some  mortifying  instances 
of  female  incarceration  may  occur.  It  becomes  therefore  es- 
sential that,  as  an  effort  is  making  to  perfect  our  judicial  sys- 
tem, this  subject  should  come  under  scrutiny.  But  the  dis- 
grace of  a  confinement  in  such  a  den  is  not  to  be  deprecated  on 
account  of  the  women  alone.  Will  not  the  other  sex  also  suffer 
by  such  an  association?  Can  any  be  sent  forth  therefrom  with- 
out contamination?  The  sense  at  least  of  mortification  and  hu- 
miliation must  have  a  most  unhappy  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
life  of  one  who  has  been  thus  confined.  When  to  these  things 
we  add  the  necessary  loss  of  time,  the  unavoidable  idleness,  at- 
tendant vices,  and  consequent  evil  habits,  together  with  the  ex- 

*  It  is  due  to  the  justices  of  the  county  court  of  Fayette  to  state  that 
the  jail,  provided  by  them  at  Lexington  and  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  had  four  rooms,  and  was  in  other  respects  better  than  many  others  in 
tiie  country:  but  that  also  was  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
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pense:  and  when  we  consider  too  the  very  great  number  of 
those  who  are  committed  for  debt,  (and  we  could  name  a  single 
jail  where  about  fifty  insolvents  were  in  custody  in  the  course 
of  one  year)  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  imprisonment  in  civil  cases. 

If  it  should  be  suggested  that  there  is  danger  of  the  loss  of 
debts  by  the  removal  of  debtors  who  are  not  held  to  bail,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  that  for  a  few  years  back  a  mode  of  in- 
stituting suits  has  been  provided  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
wherein  bail  cannot  be  required,  but  which  has  been  found  so 
entirely  efficient  that  it  is  now  usually  preferred;  we  mean  the 
process  styled  petition  and  summons.  But  as  this  can  only  be 
practised  for  the  recovery  of  debts  founded  on  bonds  or  notes, 
given  for  the  direct  payment  of  money,  the  usage  of  holding  to 
bail  in  other  actions  still  remains,  and  in  those  cases,  where  the 
party  has  no  written  evidence  of  the  demand,  he  can,  by  mak^ 
ing  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  a  claim  to  any  amount 
which  his  selfishness  or  malignity  may  dictate,  require  his  ad- 
versary to  be  held  to  bail  in  the  amount  to  which  he  has  so  sworn. 
Admitting  however  that  some  debts  would  be  lost  by  the  remo- 
val of  debtors  provided  the  right  of  holding  to  bail  were  taken 
away,  and  the  party  were  thus  prevented  from  forcing  the  de 
mand  from  some  innocent  security  perhaps  who  has,  from 
the  best  of  motives,  been  led  into  the  embarrassment,  we  really 
cannot  see  any  thing  in  this  to  be  regretted:  the  loss  falls  where 
it  should.  An  idea  occurs  to  us  here  which  may  be  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  Are  not  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  rights  of 
property  more  favourable  to  the  strong  than  to  the  weak,  to  the 
rich  than  to  the  poor?  Are  they  not  contrived  by  the  opulent 
more  for  their  security  than  to  favour  the  indigent  and  oppres- 
sed? We  would  further  add  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  possible  losses  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  requiring 
bail,  that  now,  whilst  litigants  do  demand  bail,  losses  are  sus- 
tained; because  whenever  the  individual  bound  is  able,  he  pur- 
sues the  debtor,  retakes  him  and  delivers  him  up  and  obtains  his 
own  release,  and  the  creditor  has  only  the  meagre  satisfaction 
of  imprisoning  the  debtor.  The  aid  indeed  which  the  law  af- 
fords only  secures  the  debt  when  the  bail  is  in  such  straighten- 
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ed  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  seek  out  the  absconding 
debtor.  So  that  ultimately  the  debt  falls  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  bear  the  burthen. 

It  may  be  observed  that  possibly  such  a  change  in  the  laws 
in  relation  to  the  recovery  eff  debts  may  have  a  tendency  to  limit 
credit  and   render  it  less  easy  for  adventurers,   not  possessed 
of  capital,  to  embark  in  mercantile  and  other  pecuniary  enter- 
prises.    If  such  should  be  the  consequence  we  are  not  sure  it 
would  not  be  a  benefit,  rather  than  an  injury,  to  the  community. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  multitudes  in  every  department  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  who  have  imprudently  embarked 
in  business  on  borrowed  capital,  and  who  have,  by  want  of  skill 
or  by  mismanagement,   failed  and  permanently  injured  those 
who  had  placed   confidence  in  them,  thereby  diminishing  the 
substantial  wealth  of  the  country,  we  cannot  but  censider  that 
a  curtailment  of  credit  might  be  the  means  of  preventing  much 
serious  evil  to  the  country.     A  young  man,  willing  to  suspend 
for  a  time  his  agricultural   or  mechanical  labours,  and  feeling 
the  workings  of  a  youthful  spirit  of  adventure,  proposes  to  visit 
the  south-eastern  states,  fixes  on  the  scheme  of  taking  to  mar- 
ket a  drove  of  horses5  cattle,  or  hogs.     He  is  without  capital, 
but  known  as  an  industrious,  honest  young  man;  the  adjacent 
farmers  confide  in  him;  he  is  provided  with  such  stock  as  he 
wishes.     His  reflections  are,  that  he  cannot  be  injured  much; 
if  he  makes  nothing  he  will   only  be  where  he  set  out;  but  if 
fortunate  he  reaps  a  golden  harvest.     He  goes,  and,  as  ought 
to  have  been  anticipated  from  his  youth  and  inexperience,  he 
fails.     If  he  returns  at  all,  it  is  to  inform  his  creditors  that  he  is 
totally  unable  to  pay  them.     This  is  an  injury,  not  only  to  those 
who  so  indiscreetly  credited  him,  but  also  to  the  misguided  tra- 
der himself,  who  perhaps  may  not  in  a  life  time  recover  from 
the  embarrassments  into  which  he  has  thus  plunged.     The  pic- 
ture is  equally  correct  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  trade  of 
the  west  which  descends  the  great  rivers  in  pursuit  of  a  market, 
with  this  aggravation,  that  the  number  of  these  adventurers  is 
so  great,  andltheir  necessities  are  so  pressing,  that  a  depression 
unavoidably  and  almost  invariably  takes  place  in  the  value  of 
commodities  at  the  point  of  debarjkation,  and  not  only  this  des* 
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cription  of  persons  but  the  capitalist  also  is  constrained,  by  the 
competition,  to  submit  to  sales  at  reduced  prices,  and  thus  all 
parties,  traders  and  agriculturists,  are  irreparably  injured  and 
the  whole  community  impoverished.  The  observation  of  all, 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  proves  the 
correctness  of  this  reasoning,  and  demonstrates  the  necessity 
of  confining  this  trade  to  discreet,  experienced  persons,  possess- 
ed of  capital.  The  successive  losses  of  twenty  springs  ought 
to  instruct  the  farmers  to  forbear  confiding  the  prodnct  o>  their 
lands  to  mere  adventurers.  We  repeat  it  therefore,  whatever 
would  have  a  tendency  to  limit  credit,  and  confine  commercial 
risk  to  capitalists  would  perhaps  be  beneficial;  and  if  such 
would  be  a  consequence  of  abolishing  the  practice  of  requiring 
bail  in  civil  cases  Ave  conceive  good,  not  evil,  would  be  the  re- 
sult. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  objections  tothe  requisi- 
tion of  bail  apply  to  all  other  forms,  in  which  security  is  required 
in  judicial  proceedings:  to  injunctions  for  instance.  When  a 
judgment  is  rendered  at  law  against  a  party,  who  has  or  thinks  he 
has  a  cross  demand,  or  some  equitable  circumstance  to  alledge 
why  the  judgment  should  not  be  satisfied,  which  circumstance 
by  the  judicial  forms  could  not  be  plead  at  law;  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  present  to  the  court  a  statement  of  the  fact,  which  is  call- 
ed a  bill  in  equity,  to  which  is  annexed  a  request  that  the  plain- 
tiff at  law  shall  be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  collecting  the 
judgment  by  way  of  execution.  If  this  request  be  temporarily 
granted,  the  complainant  is  required  to  execute  a  bond  in  a 
penalty  of  double  the  amount  with  approved  personal  security. 
This  seems  to  be  equally  objectionable  with  the  proceeding  at 
law  requiring  bail,  because  the  party  maynot  be  able  to  give  it, 
or,  if  he  can,  it  is  wrong  that  others  should  be  drawn  into  the 
case.  If  however  the  rule  were,  that  upon  a  proper  case  being 
made  out,  the  injunction  should  be  granted  without  security, 
but  should  continue  only  a  limited  number  of  days,  and  if  not 
then  found  to  be  supported  by  competent  proof,  should  be  dis- 
charged as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  chancery  system.  Here  a  reflection  arises  from  the  subject 
which  we  deem  pertinent;  it  is,  that  in  all  the  various  modes  in 
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■which  security  is  demanded  of  litigants  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, the  requisition  operates  to  aid  the  triumphant  and  to  op- 
press the  oppressed;  whilst  true  policy  would  protect  the  one 
equally  with  the  other. 

In  relation  to  that  species  of  imprisonment  which  confines 
the  debtor  to  the  prison  bounds,  which  are  ten  acres  of  ground 
around  the  jail,  we  will  no».v  particularly  treat.  After  judg- 
ment, if  the  debtor  be  prayed  in  custody  or  taken  in  execution, 
permission  is  granted  him,  on  giving  what  is  called  a  prison 
bound's  bond,  to  go  at  large,  any  where  within  the  ten  acres. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  this,  mentioned  in  the  law,  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  prisoner's  health;  yet  all  debtors  after  judgment 
have  a  right  to  this  privilege,  but  none  before  trial)  whether 
sick  or  well,  or  whether  they  be  indebted  or  not.  Why  this 
distinction?  The  fact  is,  more  are  confined  before  than  after  the 
trial  of  the  causes;  and,  as  in  criminal  cases  every  man  should 
be  held  innocent  until  his  guilt  be  made  manifest,  so  each  one 
should  be  considered  out  of  debt  until  the  contrary  be  shewn. 
They  should  be  more  favored  therefore  before,  than  after  judg- 
ment. 

Besides,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  matter 
ought  to  be  considered.  It  seems  that  this  apparently  humane 
provision  in  the  law  should  be  extended  to  all.  Yet  it  must,  by 
the  condition  annexed,  necessarily  be  limited,  as  it  is  extended 
to  none  but  those  who  can  give  security.  Then  the  truly  wretch- 
ed, who  are  without  earthly  friends  at  the  moment  when  they 
most  need  them,  are  also  debarred  the  common  rights  of  hu- 
manity, the  enjoyment  of  air  and  light,  and,  as  it  were,  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

But,  in  relation  to  those  who  can  give  security.  Why  limit 
their  locomotion  to  ten  acres?  If  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  pnnish- 
ment  that  debtors  are  thus  tantalized  by  being  permitted  to  go 
in  sight  of  their  dwellings  and  even  to  approach  their  own  doors 
and  not  allowed  to  enter:  if  the  object  is  to  enable  the  debtor  to 
earn  money  in  order  that  he  may  pay  his  debts,  would  it  not  be 
more  rational  to  permit  him  to  return  to  his  farm,  his  house, 
his  shop,  or  to  any  other  place  where  he  can  get  employment 
Thus  suffering  the  prisoner  to  exercise  locommotion  within  the 
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prescribed  limits,  but  to  no  useful  purpose,  borders  on  the  ab- 
surd. If  the  debtor  be  in  bad  health,  change  of  air  may  be  ben- 
eficial, or  if  he  possess  some  mechanical  talent  he  may  possibly 
exercise  it  within  the  prison  limits;  but  where  neither  of  these 
is  the  case,  what  useful  purpose  is  promoted  by  the  regulation? 
It  can  be  of  little  advantage  to  the  creditor,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  only  a  source  of  increased  vexation  to  the  dehtor,  who,  by 
enjoying  this  half  way  liberty,  is  induced  to  make  an  attempt  at 
improving  his  condition,  which  always  proves  abortive.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing,  though  accompanied  with  melancholy  feel- 
ings, to  witness  the  humane  efforts  of  the  county  court,  in  cut- 
ting and  carving  and  shaping  the  allotted  number  of  acres  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  unfortunate  debtors,  who  are  constrained 
to  reside  within  them;  but,  notwithstanding  their  ingenuity,  ma- 
ny are  unhappily  divided  from  their  homes,  their  families,  and 
their  occupations. 

The  subject  here  discussed  may  not  perhaps  excite  much  in- 
terest. The  great  majority  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  being  in  easy  circumstances  and  flattered  by  sanguine 
hopes  as  to  future  prosperity,  entertain  perhaps  no  apprehen- 
sion of  ever  becoming  subject  to  the  vexations  we  have  been 
depicting,  and  consequently  do  not  sympathise  with  the  ten- 
ants of  prisons.  The  chief  solicitude  of  every  one  is  to  secure 
his  own  person  and  property;  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  a  bias  in 
favor  of  whatever  may  appear  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  credi- 
tors, and  may  the  belter  enable  them  to  coerce  their  dues  from 
debtors.  But  if  this  selfishness  could  be  restrained;  if  the  more 
true  and  expanded  interest  of  society  were  understood;  if  the 
prisons  were  visited,  if  the  numbers  who  inhabit  them  were 
noted,  and  all  the  pernicious  influences  of  imprisonment  consid- 
ered, perhaps  some  favourable  change  might  be  effected. 

H. 
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ANECDOTES 

OF  SUNDRY  CONFLICTS  WITH  THE  INDIANS, 

The  following'  brief  narratives  we  hare  from  a  source  which  entitles 
them  to  credit. 

IN  the  year  1781  or  1782,  a  gentleman  named  Woods,  who, 
«vith  his  family,  resided  near  the  place  now  called  the  Crab  Or- 
chard in  this  state,  and  who  had,  for  the  benefit  of  his  stock, 
imprudently  erected  his  cabin  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  neighbouring  settlement,  went  from  home,  leaving  only  his 
wife,  one  daughter  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  negro  man, 
who  was  lame.  Early  the  next  morning  after  his  departure,  Mrs. 
Woods  went  out  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and  discover^ 
ed  seven  or  eight  Indians  lying  in  ambush,  who  instantly  pur- 
sued her.  She  fled,  entered  the  house,  and  Avas  attempting  to 
close  the  door,  when  one  of  the  savages,  being  in  advance  of  his 
companions,  pushed  it  open,  went  in,  and  attacked  the  lame 
negro.  Mrs.  Woods  shut  the  door,  and  a  severe  encounter  en- 
sued between  the  black  and  the  yellow  man.  At  length  they 
fell,  and  the  Indian  being  upon  the  negro  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage. The  latter  therefore  called  to  the  little  girl  to  take 
the  axe  and  kill  the  savage.  She  seized  the  weapon,  struck  him 
a  violent  blow  on  the  back  which  wounded  him  severely,  and 
by  a  second  stroke  dexterously  aimed  at  his  head  brought  him 
lifeless  to  the  floor.  The  negro  then  called  out  to  his  mistress, 
who  dared  not  leave  the  door  for  fear  of  its  being  forced  open 
by  the  band  without,  to  let  in  another,  and  they  would  kill  them 
all,onebyone.  Fortunately,  how  ever,  the  whites  from  the  neigh- 
boring station  had  by  this  time  assembled  and  coming  to  their 
relief  fired  upon  the  Indians,  killed  one,  and  instantly  dispersed 
the  remainder,  G. 


ABOUT  the  end  of  the  year  1786  or  beginning  of  1787  a 
party  of  Indians  attacked  a  family  on  Cooper's  Run,  Bourbon 
County,  Ky.  consisting  of  a  young  man,  his  mother,  and  three 
sisters.  The  old  lady  and  one  daughter  occupied  the  lower 
floor  of  one  cabin,  the  young  man  was  in  the  loft  above,  and 
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the  other  two  young  women  slept  in  a  loom  house  adjoining^ 
The  attack  was  made  on  both  buildings  at  the  same  time.  Tho 
young  man  escaped  through  the  roof,  alarmed  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  party  was  soon  collected  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Edwards.  On  their  arrival  at  the  house,  the  old  lady 
and  two  of  her  daughters  were  found  dead:  the  third  was  carri- 
ed off  captive.  Fortunately  a  little  snow  had  fallen,  which  ena- 
bled the  party  to  pursue  with  celerity,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
the  noise  of  a  dog  directing  their  course,  the  young  woman, 
who  had  been  taken,  was  found  apparently  expiring.  She  retain- 
ed however  sufficient  recollection  to  extend  her  hand  to  her 
brother,  who,  with  a  few  others,  was  left  to  take  care  of  her, 
while  the  rest  advanced  with  the  utmost  possible  expedition^ 
and  in  a  few  hundred  rods  overtook  the  savages  six  in  number, 
whom  they  soon  despatched.  The  party  then  returned  to  the 
place  where  the  young  woman  had  been  left,  and  found  that  in 
the  interval  she  had  expired.  The  next  morning  they  returned 
with  the  corpse  to  the  first  scene  of  action  in  order  to  inter  the 
whole  together.  Whilst  the  graves  were  preparing,  some  dogs 
that  had  been  with  the  party  were  barking  at  a  log  in  the  wa- 
ter, which  several  of  the  men  concluded  was  in  consequence  of 
otters  or  other  similar  animals  in  the  hollow  of  the  log,  but  on 
examination  they  were  much  surpiised  to  find  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  Indians,  who  had  probably  been  hidden  there  by  their  com- 
panions, having,  no  doubt,  been  killed  by  the  two  young  women 
in  the  loom  house.  Thus  not  one  of  this  party  survived  to  car- 
ry  home  the  sad  tidings.  G. 


AFTER  General  Harmer's  expedition  to  the  Miami  village 
in  October,  1790,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  settlers  about  Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati, 
to  send  a  few  troops  to  protect  them.  Lieut.  Jacob  Kingsbury 
was  accordingly  despatched  with  two  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  eighteen  privates;  which,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  made  his  whole  number  about  thirty.  Some  time  early 
in  January  1791  at  sun  rise,  Kingsbury  was  alarmed  by  the  cry 
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of  Indians!  Indians!  and  looking  out  discovered  about  three  hun- 
dred savages  close  at  hand,  advancing  in  two  columns.  In 
Front  of  one  column  they  had  a  white  man  carrying  a  flag  who 
demanded  a  parley,  which  being  granted,  he  informed  Lieut. 
Kingsbury  that  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  before, 
and  that  the  Indians  now  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender. 
This  was  refused;  they  then  gave  notice  that  if  an  immediate 
surrender  were  not  made  every  individual  should  be  put  to  death. 
"Kingsbury  had  in  the  mean  time  arranged  his  men  and  desired  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  to  tell  them,  that  even  if  they  were  three 
hundred  devils,  which  indeed  they  very  much  resembled,  he 
would  not  surrender.  A  heavy  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  by 
the  savages  and  returned  by  the  garrison,  and  a  close  and  con- 
stant engagement  was  kept  upon  both  sides  during  the  day. 
The  whites  had  one  man  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm,  which 
was  all  the  damage  they  at  that  time  received.  They  could  see 
lying  among  the  logs  and  trees  numbers  of  the  Indians  whom 
their  friends  were  unable  to  carry  off  agreeably  to  custom,  be- 
ing too  near  the  fire  of  the  whites.  At  dark  the  enemy  began 
to  draw  off  and  to  remove  their  dead  and  dying.  They  attempt- 
ed several  times  to  fire  the  fort  during  the  night,  by  fixing 
small  faggots  upon  arrows  and  shooting  them  on  the  houses, 
but  their  efforts  were  without  success.  They  retired  about 
eight  o'clock  next  morning  leaving  the  prisoner  who  hadapplied 
for  a  surrender  dead  on  the  ground,  together  with  seven  or 
eight  of  their  own  number;  and  about  as  many  more  were  sub- 
sequently found,  some  of  them  concealed  in  a  brush  heap.  The 
firing  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati,  and  gene- 
ral Harmer  sent  out  a  party  to  relieve  Kingsbury,  but  the  ene- 
my had  decamped  about  two  hours  before  their  arrival. 

This  little  army  of  Indians  was  commanded  by  the  famous 
chief  Little  Turtle;  and  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  taking  such 
a  wretched  fortification,  what  folly  was  it  in  those  deluded 
people  to  attack  any  thing  bearing  the  resemblance  of  a  fort! 
That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  means  of  defence, 
we  will  remark  that  the  buildings,  nearly  forming  a  square,  were 
what  are  called  half  face  cabins.  To  make  the  place  as  dry  as 
possible  the  lower  side  of  the  cabins  which  were  on  the  outside 
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were  not  more  than  six  feet  high,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  dogs  could  be  kept  out  The  enemy  killed  all  their  stock 
except  one  cow  and  one  pig. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARY 
STREAMS, 

BY  C.  S.  RAFINESQUE, 

Professor  of  Botany   and  Natural  History  in  Transylvania 
University. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Nobody  had  ever  paid  any  correct  attention  to  the  fishes  oi 
this  beautiful  river,  nor  indeed  of  the  whole  immense  basin* 
which  empties  its  water  into  the  Mississippi,  and  hardly 
twelve  species  of  them  had  ever  been  properly  named  and  des- 
cribed, when  in  1818  and  1819,  I  undertook  the  labour  of  col- 
lecting, observing,  describing, and  delineating  those  of  the  Ohio. 
I  succeeded  the  first  year  in  ascertaining  nearly  eighty  species 
among  them,  and  this  year  I  added  about  twenty  more,  making 
altogether  about  one  hundred  species  of  fish,  whereof  nine 
tenths  are  new  and  undescribed. 

Many   of  them  have  compelled  me  to  establish  new  genera," 
since  they  could  not  properly  be  united  with  any  former  genus; 
and  I  could  have  increased  their  number,  had  I  been  inclined, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  ichthyology;  but  I  have  in 
many  instances   proposed   sub-genera  and  sections  instead   of 
new  genera.      I  sent  last  spring  to   Mr.  Blainville  of  Paris,  a 
short  account  of  some  of  them,  to  be  published  in  his  Journal 
of  Natural  History,   in  a  Tract  named  Prodromus  of  seventy 
new  genera  of  Animals  and  fifty  neiv  genera  of  Plants  from 
North  America.,  and  I  now  propose  to  publish  a  complete  ac- 
count of  all  the  species  I  have  discovered.     I  am  confident  that 
they  do  not  include  the  whole  number  existing  in  the  Ohio, 
much  less  in    the  Mississippi;  but  as  they   will  offer  a  great 
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proportion  of  them,  and,  a*  the  additional  species  may  be  grad- 
ually described  in  supplements,  I  venture  to  introduce  them  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  American  and  European  naturalists; 
being  confident  that  they  will  not  be  deemed  an  inconsiderable 
addition  to  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  finny  tribes.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  states,  to  those  who  feed  daily  upon 
them,  their  correct  and  scientific  account  ought  to  be  peculi- 
arly agreeable.  I  trust  they  will  value  the  exei-tions  through 
which  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time,  and  I  Wish  I  could  induce  them  to  lend  me 
their  aid,  in  the  succession  of  my  studies  of  those  animals,  by 
communicating  new  facts,  details,  and  rare  species.  I  may  as- 
sure them  that  their  kind  help  shall  be  grateiully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

The  science  of  Ichthyology  has  lately  received  great  additions 
in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the  atlantic  fishes  had  been  for- 
merly enumerated  by  Catesby,  Kalm,  Forster,Garden,  Linnaeus 
Schoepf,  Castiglione,  Bloch,  Bosc,  and  Lacepede;  but  Dr.  Sam- 
uel L.  Mitchell  has  increased  our  knowledge,  with  about  one 
hundred  new  species  at  once,  in  his  two  memoirs  on  the  Fishes 
of  New-York,  the  first  published  in  1 8 14,  in  the. Transactions  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New- York,  and  the 
second  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  in  1817.  Mr.  Le- 
sueur  was  the  first  naturalist  who  visited  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario,  where  he  detected  a  great  number  of  new  species, 
which  he  has  already  begun  to  publish  in  the  Journal  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  which  he  means  to  in- 
troduce in  his  General  History  of  American  Fishes,  a  work  on 
the  plan  of  Wilson's  Ornithology,  which  he  has  long  had  in 
contemplation.  And  I  have  added  thereto  about  forty  new  spe- 
cies, which  I  discovered  in  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  the 
Chesapeake,  the  Hudson,  near  New- York,  Philadelphia,  the 
Atlantic,  &c.  and  published  in  my  Precis  des  Decouvertes,  my 
Memoirs  on  Sturgeons,  my  decads  and  tracts  in  the  Amer- 
ican Monthly  Magazine,  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Sec. 
besides  three  new  fishes  of  the  Ohio,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia. 
'  Many  other  fishes  of  the  United  States  have  been  partially 
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described  by  Bartram,  Carver,  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  other  tra- 
vellers. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  several  others  have  es-f 
caped  their  notice,  aad  my  discoveries  in  the  Ohio  prove  this 
assertion.  I  calculate  that  we  know  at  present  about  five  hun- 
dred species  of  North  American  fishes,  while  ten  years  ago  we 
hardly  knew  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Among  that  number  a- 
bout  one  half  are  fresh  water  fishes,  and  one  fourth  at  least  be- 
long to  the  waters  of  the  western  states;  but,  although  there  are 
fifty  other  species  imperfectly  known,  I  should  not  wander  far 
from  reality  if  I  should  conjecture  that,  after  all,  we  merely  know 
one  third  of  the  real  numbers,  when  we  consider  that  the  whole 
of  the  Mexican  Provinces  is  a  blank  in  Ichthyology,  as  well  as 
California,  the  North  West  Coast,  the  Nonhern  Lakes,  and  all 
the  immense  bason  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  except  the 
eastern  branch  of  the- Ohio:  all  those  regions  having  never  been 
explored  by  any  real  naturalists.  From  those  who  are  actually 
surveying  the  river  Missouri  much  may  be  expected;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  foretell  that  many  of  the  fishes  of  the  Ohio  will  be  found 
common  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  streams  communicating 
with  it,  and  therefore  throughout  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
whence  the  ichthyology  of  the  Ohio,  will  be  a  pretty  accurate 
specimen  of  the  swimming  tribes  of  all  the  western  waters; 
while  in  Mexico,  the  North  West  Coast,  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  even  in  the  Floridian  waters,  a  total  diffef„ 
ence  of  inhabitants  maybe  detected:  since  I  have  already  ascer- 
tained that  out  of  one  hundred  species  of  Ohio  fishes,  there  are 
hardly  two  similar  to  those  of  the  atlantic  streams. 

I  have  in  contemplation  to  visit  many  other  western  streams 
and  lakes,  where  I  have  no  doubt  to  reap  many  plentiful  har- 
vests of  other  new  animals;  meantime  communications  on  the 
fishes  of  every  western  stream  are  solicited  from  those,  who 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  furnish  them. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  fishes  of  the  Mississippi 
are  anadromic  or  come  annually  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
spawn  in  that  stream  and  its  lower  branches;  but  all  the  fishes 
of  the  Ohio  remain  permanently  in  it,  or  at  utmost  travel  down 
the  Mississippi  during  the  wihter,  although  the  greatest  pro- 
portion dwell  during  that  season  in  the  deep  spots  of  the  Obi* 
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This  is  proved  by  their  early  appearance  at  the  same  time  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  river  and  even  as  high  as  Pittsburgh.  This 
happens,  even  with  the  Sturgeons  and  Herrings  of  the  Ohio, 
which  are  in  other  countries  periodical  fishes,  travelling  annu- 
ally from  the  sea  to  the  rivers  in  the  spring,  and  from  the  rivers 
to  the  sea  in  the  fall. 

Fishes  are  very  abundant  in  the  Ohio,  and  are  taken  some- 
times by  thousands  with  the  seines:  some  of  them  are  salted; 
but  not  so  many  as  in  the  great  lakes.  In  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  &c.  fish  always  meets  a  good  market,  and 
sells  often  higher  than  meat;  but  at  a  distance  from  those  towns 
you  may  buy  the  best  fish  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  cents 
the  pound.  It  affords  excellent  food,  and,  if  not  equal  to  the 
best  sea  fish,  it  comes  very  near  it,  being  much  above  the  com- 
mon river  fish  of  Europe:  the  most  delicate  fishes  are  the 
Salmon-perch,  the  Bubbler,  the  Buffaloe-fish,the  Sturgeons,  the 
Catfishes,  Sec.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  such  fishes  of  the 
weight  of  thirty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  some  monstrous 
ones  are  occasionally  caught,  oi  double  that  weight.  The  most 
usual  manners  of  catching  fish  in  the  Ohio  are,  with  seines  or 
harpoons  at  night  and  in  shallow  water,  with  boats  carrying  a 
light,  or  with  the  hooks  and  lines,  and  even  with  baskets. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  delay  the  publication  of  my 
figures  of  all  the  fishes  now  described:  these  delineations  shall 
appear  at  another  period. 

To  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  streams  mentioned,  I  pre- 
fix a  physical  description  of  the  Ohio  and  its  principal  branches. 

Lexington.)  Kentucky ■>  \5th  JVove?nber,  1819., 


RIVER  OHIO. 

Head.     It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  All  eghany 

and  Monongahcla,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  near  the  40| 

degree  of  north  latitude.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is 

the  main  branch  or  stream,  the  Alleghany  being   the    longest 

and  in  the  most  direct  course,  while  the  Monongahela  appears 

-to  be  the  largest  at  the  junction,  and  to  have  similar  waters. 
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Direction^  Although  the  Ohio  is  exceedingly  crooked  in 
its  course,  its  general  direction  is  south  west  and  west  south 
west:  it  assumes  every  other  direction;  but  very  seldom  the 
opposite  one,  N.  E. 

Mouth,  It  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  37th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  dividing  the  state  of  Kentucky  from  that  of  Il- 
linois, which  lies  north. 

Connections.  The  Ohio  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  properly  its  great  eastern  branch.  The 
two  great  western  branches,  the  Arkansas,  which  is  about  1800 
English  miles  long,  and  the  Red  River,  which  measures  about. 
1600  miles,  exceed  it  in  length,  but' not  in  size,nor  in  the  number 
of  tributary  streams;  nor  in  the  extent  of  their  basins.  The 
northern  branch  or  upper  Mississippi  is  much  inferior  to  it  in 
all  respects  (it  is  only  775  miles  long,  and  receives  only  seven 
large  rivers,)  although  it  has  been  mistaken  for  the  main  branch. 
The  real  main  branch  is  the  Missouri,  which  takes  the  name  of 
Mississippi  after  its  junction  with  the  upper  Mississippi.  It  flows 
2700  English  miles  above  that  junction,  receiving  thirty-three 
rivers  above  1 00  miles  long,  and  1300  miles  below,  receiving 
twelve  such  rivers,  having  a  total  course  of  4000  miles  and  forty 
five  large  branches.  It  is  yet  undecided  whether  the  Yellow 
Stone  or  the  Western  Missouri  is  the  principal  upper  branch. 

Length.  From  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth,  it  is  500  geograph- 
ic miles  in  a  direct  course  (60  to  a  degree)  and  960  in  the  reg- 
ular course,  equal  to  1 120  English  miles,  (of  69^  to  a  degree;) 
but  if  the  Monongahela  be  deemed  the  main  upper  branch,  the 
whole  course  will  be  1360  English  miles,  while  if  the  Allega- 
ny be  considered  as  such,  the  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  will  be 
found  equal  to  1405  such  miles. 

Adjacencies.  It  flows  through  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Mill 
creek  belovv  Georgetown;  it  divides  afterwards  the  state  of  Ohio, 
which  lie  on  the  right  bank  from  Virginia;  this  state  extends 
on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Sandy  river,  where  Kentucky  begins, 
and  it  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  left  bank,  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi.  While  the  state  of  Ohio  terminates  on  the  north 
side  at  the  Miami  river:  the  state  of  Indiana  follows  as  far  as 
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the  Wabash   river,  and  from  thence   the   state  of  Illinois  ex- 
tends to  the  mouth. 

Parts.  The  Ohio  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  con- 
taining each  two  sections,  the  head  branches  AJIeghany  and 
Monongahelaiorm  the  two  sections  of  the  first  part.  The  se- 
cond or  upper  part  lies  between  their  junctions  and  the  falls, 
being  divided  into  two  sections  by  Letart's  1-apids;  while  the 
third  or  lower  part  includes  the  space  below  the  falls,  the  first 
section  of  which  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  valley  above 
Troy  in  Indiana,  and  the  second  which  includes  the  broad  and 
flat  valleys  reaches  to  the  the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  the 
river  is  the  longest,  being  about  seven  hundred  miles  long. 

Breadth.  At  Pittsburgh  the  Ohio  is  about  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  above  the  falls  and  hear  the  mouth  it  is  over  one 
mile:  its  average  breadth  may  be  reckoned  at  half  a  mile  or 
rather  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

Depth.  Very  variable  according  to  places  and  times.  The 
mean  depth  at  low  water  may  be  reckoned  at  three  feet,  and  at 
high  watea  at  about  thirty  feet.  Average  medium  fifteen  feet. 

Velocity.  The  current  of  the  Ohio  is  generally  gentle,  ex- 
cept at  the  falls  and  ripples.  Its  average  at  low  water  may  be 
stated  at  two  miles  an  hour  and  at  high  water  at  four  miles  an 
hour. 

Bulk.  The  quantity  of  waters  flowing  in  the  Ohio  may  be 
therefore  calculated,  upon  a  general  medium  of  the  above 
breadth,  depth,  and  velocity,  at  about  forty  millions  of  cubic  feet, 
during  an  hour  at  low  water,  and  at  more  than  eight  hundred 
millions  of  such  feet  at  high  water.  Average  medium  three 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  an  hour,  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  in  a  day,  and  more  than  three  millions 
of  millions  of  feet  in  one  year. 

Waters.  They  are  slightly  turbid,  and  become  much  more 
so  in  the  rises.  At  a  low  Stage  they  are  almost  clear,,  and  at  all 
times  very  salubrious.  The  Monongahela  has  the  same  charac- 
ter, while  the  Alleghany  is  almost  perfectly  clear.  The  turbidi- 
ty of  the  waters  is  produced  by  very  fine  particles  of  earthy 
matter  dissolved  in  it,  and  which  are  not  easily  deposited,  un- 
jess  at  high  water,  when,  mud  and  earth  become  mixed  with- 
them, 
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Valley.  The  Ohio  flows  in  a  narrow  valley  as  Far  as  Utica,  a- 
bove  Louisville.  This  valley  averages  about  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  about  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  but  in  some  pa .^ts  it  is 
nearly  five  hundred  teet  deep.  There  are  evident  proofs  that 
the  river  has  formerly  filled  it.  The  sides  are  formed  by  steep 
cliffs  and  hills  of  sandstone  as  far  as  Vanceburg  and  the  knobs 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto;  beyond  which  all  the  strata  are 
of  limestone.  Beyond  those  cliffs  the  country  is  broken,  but 
much  raised  above  the  bottom  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  river 
meanders  through  it,  leaving  on  each  side,  or  only  on  one  side* 
a  level  tract  of  alluvial  and  deep  soil,  which  are  called  bottoms 
and  were  once  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  cliffs  correspond  to- 
gether, keeping  at  a  equal  distance,  and  every  salient  angle 
or  elbow  has  an  opposite  bend.  Below  Utica  and  as  far  as  Ot- 
ter creek  below  Salt  river  begins  the  site  of  an  ancient  Lake, 
forming  now  a  plain,  which  is  about  twenty -five  miles  long  and 
ten  miles  broad;  the  falls  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  it:  the 
silver  hills  bound  it  to  the  west,  the  knobby  hills  to  the  east  and 
the  barren  hills  to  the  south.  Immediately  below  it  are  the 
narrows  of  Otter  creek,  where  the  valley  begins  again;  but  is. 
not  larger  than  at  Pittsburgh,  being  hardly  half  a  mile  wide  and 
the  river  is  less  than  one  thousand  feet  across.  They  both  ex- 
pand gradually  until  they  reach  the  rocky  narrows  above  Troy, 
where  the  valley,  after  being  contracted  to  three  fourths  of  a 
mile,  while  the  river  is  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  expands  at 
once  into  a  low  country  or  broad  valley,  (the  river  being  often 
one  mile  wide)  which  was  formerly  a  second  lake,  extending 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  Cave-hill  narrows,  with  a  variable 
breadth  of  four  to  twenty  miles;  only  a  few  bluffs  appearing  oc- 
casionally on  the  banks,  and  the  boundary  hills  being  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  on  an  average.  At  Cave-hill  or 
Cave  in  the  rock,  the  river,  from  a  mile  broad,  becomes  at  once 
Tery  narrow,  and  the  hills  come  very  near  the  banks  on  both 
sides,  forming  a  short  narrows,  below  which  stands  another 
plain,  which  was  once  a  third  Lake,  about  twelve  miles  long 
and  six  miles  wide:  it  ends  at  Grand  Pierre  creek,  and  the  broad 
narrows  between  the  north  and  south  bluffs.  Here  begins  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  which  grows  wide  gradually 
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and  extends  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  being  from  six  to  twenty 
miles  wide  and  bounded  by  hills  one  hundred  feet  high  on  an 
average,  and  with  very  few  stones. 

Basin.  The  basin  of  a  river,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  its 
valley,  since  it  includes  the  whole  regions  watered  by  the 
streams  flowing  into  it.  The  basin  of  Ohio  is  very  extensive, 
including  the  greater  share  of  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  with  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New- York, 
Virginia,  Alabama  and  Illinois,  and  a  small  corner  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  watering  therefore  twelve 
states  of  the  Union.  It  occupies  eight  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-second  degrees,  and  about  twenty- 
six  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  whole  surface  includes  at  least 
half  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  square  acres. 

Islands.  The  Ohio  has  a  great  many,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty;  they  are  commonly  long  and  narrow.  Some  sand- 
bars, lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  are  gradually  becoming 
islands;  most  of  them  are  overflowed  at  the  high  waters.  There 
are  very  few  ancient  islands,  forming  now  insulated  hills;  I  have 
detected  however  half  a  dozen,  the  first  of  which  lies  just  belovy 
Pittsburgh  on  the  right  bank. 

Bars.  They  are  very  common,  arc  generally  sand  bars,  and 
lie  on  one  side  or  round  the  islands,  very  few  stretch  across  the 
river:  they  produce  ripples  or  a  broken  current.  Some  of  them 
have  hardly  six  inches  of  water,  at  the  low  stage  of  the  riven 

Channels.  The  current  of  the  Ohio  is  digging  another  bed, 
deeper  than  the  actual  one,  which  forms  the  real  channel  of 
navigation.  It  does  not  experience  many  changes;  sometimes 
it  happens  to  be  very  crooked,  particularly  near  islands  and  bars. 
It  generally  follows  and  grazes  the  highest  cliffs  or  banks,  and 
sometimes  becomes  double  round  some  islands. 

Banks.  The  actual  banks  are  all  alluvial  and  of  a  deep  and 
rich  soil,  seldom  quite  sandy  or  muddy.  There  are  in  many 
bottoms  a  second  and  even  a  third  bank,  all  very  steep  and  from 
ten  to  forty  feet  high.  The  first  bank  is  almost  every  where 
overflowed  at  high  waters,  the  second  never.  The  platforms 
kehind  the  banks   are  sometimes  lower  than  the  edge  of  the 
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banks.     Many  banks  sink  or  are  washed  away  in  inundation^ 
when  the  channel  sets  against  them. 

Rapids.  Many  ripples  become  rapids  at  low  water,  and  all 
the  rapids  disappear  at  high  water,  even  those  called  the  falls, 
which  lay  below  Louisville.  They  are  several  passages  of  the 
river  between  rocky  islands,  the  waters  flowing  with  great  ra- 
pidity; but  hardly  ever  pitching  over,  except  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  falls,  where  at  very  low  Avater,  there  is  a  small  fall  of 
less  than  two  feet.  Their  noise  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  A 
Canal  will  soon  be  cut  on  each  side  of  them.  Letart's  rapids 
and  the  Hurricane  rapids  are  the  most  dangerous  after  the  falls, 
yet  they  are  merely  large  rocky  ripples. 

[to  be  continued^} 


ON  A  REMARKABLE  ANCIENT  MONUMENT  NEAR 
LEXINGTON.— By  C.  S.  Rafinesque. 

I  have  visited  with  a  friend  the  ancient  monument  or  fortifica- 
tion, situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Lexington,  in  an 
easterly  direction  and  above  the  head  of  Hickman  Creek;  and 
we  have  ascertained  that  it  is  formed  by  an  irregular  circum- 
vallation  of  earth,  surrounded  by  an  outside  ditch.  It  is  not 
therefore,  I  think,  an  ancient  temple,  but  the  remain  of  an  an- 
cient fortified  town  of  the  Alleghawee  nation,  which  its  shape, 
extent,  and  outside  ditch  concur  to  prove.  The  earthen  wall 
is  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  broad,  including  a  variety  of  grounds, 
broken  into  hills,  vales,  and  sinks.  It  follows  their  undulations 
and  must  have  been  furnished  formerly  with  stakes.  The 
ditch  is  similar  in  depth  but  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  wall,  and 
contiguous  to  it  every  where. 

The  absolute  shape  is  very  irregular  and  somewhat  circular; 
but  rather  polygonal  and  formed  by  many  curved  and  unequal 
sides.     No  mounds  are  seen  near  it,  nor  any  other  monument. 

I  mean  to  survey  and  measure  accurately  the  whole,  taking 
at  the  same  time  the  plan  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  will 
be  interesting  to  know  how  the  Alleghawee  nation  built  their 
walled  towns;  and  the  present  monument,  being  of  such  an  a- 
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<ure  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  temple  or  fort,  will  afford  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  civil  architecture.  The  houses  proba- 
bly were  all  built  of  wood  and  logs,  and  have  therefore  disap- 
peared; but  the  earthen  wall  and  ditch  remain  to  show  the  out- 
lines of  their  towns. 

Allow  me  to  mention,  that  we  already  know  so  many  monu- 
ments of  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  architecture,  of  that 
•powerful  nation,  which  once  inhabited  all  the  western  states, 
that  it  is  no  longer  reasonable  to  class  them  under  the  exclu- 
sive denomination  of  fortifications.     Those  already  known  are» 

Towns.  Villages,  Temples,  Avenues,  Walks,  Lines,  Earth- 
forts,  Mark  Stones,  Circles  of  Stones,  Walls,  Palaces,  Tu- 
muli, Mounds,  Platforms,  Ditches,  Council  Houses,  Ridges, 
Ascents,  Steps,  Aprons,  Embankments,  he. 

Their  shape  is  either  irregular  polygones,  or  quadrangles,  or 
regularly  quadrangular,  hexagonal,  octogonal,  circular,  semi- 
circular, elliptical,  Sec. 

I  think  those  monuments  ought  to  be  distinguished  into  five 
distinct  kinds: 

1.  Temples  or  Religious  Monuments. 

2.  Fortifications,  or  Military  Monuments. 

3.  Towns,   or  Civil  Monuments. 

4.  Mounds,  or  Sepulchi'al  Monuments, 

5.  And  Miscellaneous  Monuments,  or  of  doubtful  use. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  enlarge  our  ideas  on 

the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  soil,  and 
all  our  researches  will  tend  to  illustrate  their  acquirements  and 
their  civil  history. 


MAZEPPA. 

WE  gave  a  brief  review  of  this  poem  in  our  number  for  last 
October.  Since  that  period,  we  observe,  that  Sir  Richard 
Phillifs,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  says,  that  it  is 
«an  acknowledged  tverk  of  Lord  Byron."  We  are  pleased  to 
have  testimony  upon  the  subject,  although  we  believed  this 
nobleman  to  be  the  author,  when  we  first  read  Mazeppa.  It 
gratifies  us  also  to  find,  that  some  of  the  distinguished  Reviews 
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of  Great  Britain  contain  sentiments  like  our  own  concerning 
the  merits  of  this  singular  production.  In  the  Eclectic  Review^ 
it  is  said,  that  the  poem  "will  amply  repay  perusal."  In  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  reviewer  thinks,  that  "Ma- 
zeppa is  a  very  fine  and  spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noble  story, 
and  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  author"  But  the  language  of 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  our 
readers,  is  much  more  full  and  striking.  He  says,  "we  have 
now  to  notice  an  acknowledged  work  of  Lord  Byron,  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  Don  Juan,  Mazeppa,  which  is  very  like 
other  works  of  this  noble  poet,  and,  in  our  opinion,  not  less  o- 
riginal  than  the  finest  of  them.  The  same  intense  thinking 
pervades  it;  the  same  igneous  touches  of  a  rapt  and  fiery  spirit 

sparkle  and    shine    in  every  part. The  object    of  the  poet 

seems  to  have  been  to  delineate  that  vivid  impression,  which 
the  casual  observation  of  trivial  things  makes  in  moments  of 
high  intellectual  excitement,  when  our  senses  acquire  a  sort  of 
instantaneous  power  of  snatching  images  that  are  never,  by 
any  change  of  circumstances,  afterwards  removed  from  the 
memory.  Mazeppa,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  lady,  is  tied  naked 
on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  which  bears  him  furiously  away  to 
the  desert;  and,  if  all  that  is  fine  in  the  poem  is  not  contained 
in  the  description  of  this  flight,  all  that  original  is;  and  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  skilful  and  original  composition  of  its 
kind  in  English  poetry." 

This  praise  is  beyond  our  own.     How  far  it  is  just,  let  every 
reader  determine  for  himself.  XJ. 


Yowmx. 


Lines  addressed  to  a  beautiful  young  lady  by  a  gentleman, 
whom  she  reproved  for  his  absence  of  mind,  because  he  spoke 
to  her  by  the  name  of  another  young  lady  present. 

And  is  it  a  crime,  when  thus  lost  in  thy  charms, 
When  the  eye  with  thy  beauty  entrances  the  soul, 
When  a  smile  from  thy  lips  every  sympathy  warms, 
And  bewildering  my  senses  in  transport  they  roll,— 
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Say,  is  it  a  crime,  with  emotions  so  sweet, 

If  my  memory's  power  a  moment  depart, 

If  the  name  of  another  my  tongue  should  repeat, 

While  thine  should  alone  lie  engrav'd  on  my  heart? 

When  in  sounds  without  meaning  the  voice  wildly  strays^ 

And  the  eye  gazes  fixed  on  young  beauty's  bright  face. 

Ah!  who  cannot  read  the  deep  love  it  betrays, 

And  Natui'e's  own  hand  in  the  mystery  trace! 

Fair  Maid,  then  reproach  not  my  absent  address} 

But  blame  thy  own  lovely  and  innocent  grace; 

E'en  my  errors  my  cause  on  thy  sympathy  press, 

And  plead  for  the  heart  that  illumines  thy  face. 

P  P. 


THE  APOLOGY. 

The  following  lines  were  intended  as  an  atonement  for  a  slight 
breach  of  polite  attention  to  two  interesting  and  intelligent 
young  ladies. 

O!  shame  that  men  should  need  be  told 
How  much  they  owe  the  lovely  fair! 
Respect  they  claim  from  all  mankind, 
And  prompt  attentions  every  where. 

Women,  like  morning's  cheering  light, 
Throw  smiles  o'er  nature's  wide  domain; 
Like  evening's  mild  and  placid  smile, 
O'er  hearts  of  men  supremely  reign. 

For  them  we  live,  and  move,  and  breathe; 
For  them  our  fondest  prayers  are  given; 
They  thrill  our  hearts  with  purest  love, 
And  wing  our  souls  aloft  to  heaven. 

'Tis  strange  that  I  should  then  neglect 
Two  flowers  of  nature's  fairest  dye, 
Round  which  light  wit  and  humor  play, 
And  love,  with  coyness,  sits  close  by. 
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'Twas  sure  some  fairy  influence  near, 
That  caused  suspension  of  my  powers. 
Entranced  by  too  supreme  delight, 
In  bliss  I  gazed,  till  fled  the  flowers. 

O!  yes,  I  know  some  fairy  hand 
Enchantment  o'er  my  senses  wove; 
Or  flowers  of  pure  and  heavenly  dye, — '< 
Two  little,  tempting  buds  of '  love^—* 

Would  ne'er  alone  have  passed  away. 

O!  Ladies,  pray  then  pardon  me; 

Impute  it  not  to  will  or  power, 

But  to  resistless  witchery. 
S. 


To  a  wife,  who  had  left  the  city  for  the  country  in  spring  on 
account  of  ill  health;  who  took  with  her,  among  other  books, 
the  works  of  Madam  Roland  and  Madam  De  Stael,  and  whose 
favourite  amusement  at  evening  was  the  Guitar. 

While  away  to  the  country,  dear  Mary,  you  hie, 

In  Hygeia's  green  temple  her  favors  to  sue, 

To  a  solace,  oft  tried  in  your  absence,  I  fly, 

The  Muse  that  delights  to  sing  only  for  you. 

Afar  from  the  noise  and  the  dust  of  the  town, 

Where  losses  and  failures  the  merchant  distress," 

May  Health,  rosy  goddess,  your  sacrifice  own, 

And  the  nymphs  of  her  train  the  pale  stranger  caress." 

While  I  to  my  books  and  my  pen  am  confin'd, 

The  laborious  task  of  instruction  to  meet, 

Thro'  the  vallies  you  stray  where  the  babbling  brooks  wind. 

Or,  charm'd  by  the  songs,  to  the  woods  you  retreat. 

O'er  the  hills  as  you  rove  the  fresh  gales  to  respire, 

And  the  landscape  around  breathes  the  fragrance  of  spring," 

By  brick  walls  encircled  I  tune  my  lone  lyre, 

The  distant  delights  of  the  cduntry  to  sing. 

When  the  incense  of  morn  to  the  bright  god  of  day 

Ascends  from  each  flower,  and  hallows  each  breeze, 
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When  the  birds  in  each  grove  early  orisons  pay, 

And  devotion  inspires  every  sigh  from  the  trees, 

Then  leaving  the  couch  and  the  visions  of  sleep, 

To  the  vine  cover'd  bower*  thro'  the  dews  you  repair. 

O'er  the  tale  of  romance  or  misfortune  to  weep, 

Or  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  sympathy  share. 

If  in  tears  you  delight  not  your  feelings  to  waste, 

But  the  energy  love  of  a  Roland's  high  soul, 

If  objects,  still  nobler  than  fancy  or  taste, 

Your  bosom  excite  and  your  homage  control, 

Then  turn  to  the  page  where  this  great  woman's  mind 

Has  left  the  deep  traces  of  vigorous  thought, 

Whose  firm  will  performed  what  her  genius  combin'd, 

And  whose  life  was  adorn'd  with  the  virtues  she  taught. 

But  let  her  and  De  Stael  all  our  passions  explain, 

And  their  laws,  by  analysis  clear,  bring  to  view, 

May  you  the  bright  secret  of  happiness  gain, 

And  live  to  bless  those  who  would  live  to  bless  you. 

When  books  shall  grow  dull,  seize  the  pleasures  of  song, 

With  the  sweet  tones  of  melody  wake  the  guitar, 

Till  around  you  enchanted  the  wild  warblers  throng, 

Not  a  fear  in  their  breasts  the  full  concert  to  mar. 

In  your  features  they  read  mild  humanity's  charm, 

Nor  supicious  their  wings  spread  from  death's  aim  to  fly; 

While  their  innocent  hearts  love  and  confidence  warm, 

In  this  contest  of  song  they  will  pour  the  last  sigh. 

Ah,  when  shall  I  too  from  the  city  retreat, 
In  the  joys  of  the  fields  to  partake  at  your  side, 
A  friend  in  whose  soul  your  own  sympathies  beat,     [tried. 
Whose  love  you  have  prov'd,  and  whose  faith  you  have 
May,   1816.  U. 

*  A  bower  well  known  for  its  romantic   situation,   its  beauty,  and  its 
taste,  to  the  visitors  of  this  country  seat. 


BY  MADAME  D'  HOUDETOT, 

At  the  age  of  eighty;  a  translation  from  the  French. 

WHEN  young  I  lov'd,  'twas  beauty's  hour; 
That  brilliant  age  like  lightning  flew: 
Then  reason  came  with  wisdom's  power, 
But  still  my  heart  tglove  was  true. 

Years  steal  at  last  o'er  beauty's  charms, 
And  pleasure's  gay  illusions  fly; 
Still  gentle  love  my  bosom  warms, 
And  nothing  can  his  place  supplv. 

H.  M. 


The  following  lines  accompanied  a  drawing  of  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Indian  ink,  which  was  presented  by  a  lady  to  a  friend, 
who  was  bom  upon  its  shore,  and  whose  childhood  was  spent 
in  the  place  of  his  birth. 

OF  that  sweet  spot,  which  Nature  hath  array'd 
In  all  the  charms  of  colour,  form,  and  grace, 
This  faithful  outline,  with  its  light  and  shade, 
Is  all,  my  hand  unpractised  now  can  trace. 

No  tender  hues  of  early  spring  appear, 
Nor  sunny  hill  with  harvest  waving  c'er; 
No  velvet  lawn,  nor  lake's  blue  wave  is  her-, 
Rippling  with  snowy  edge  along  the  shore. 

No  dashing  oar,  nor  sail  that  courts  the  breeze* 

Disturbs  the  clear  reflection  on  its  breast; 

No  tints  autumnal  clothe  its  lofty  trees, 

The  richest,  saddest,  garb  in  which  they're  dress'd. 

No  distant  mountain's  azure  head  is  found 
Rearing  its  misty  cone  the  clouds  between; 
No  sunset  glories  warm  the  landscape  round, 
Like  kind  affections  o'er  life's  evening  scene. 
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Let  Memory  then  for  thee  the  pencil  take, 
(Since  Art  defeated  owns  her  feeble  powers,) 
And  deck  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  lake, 
With  colours  drawn  from  childhood's  happiest  hours. 

Here  scarce  a  curve  along  the  wooded  shore, 
"Which  woos  the  limpid  wave  to  its  retreat, 
Or  stone,  or  aged  stump  with  moss  grown  o'er,. 
But  marks  some  moment  of  communion  sweet. 

They  breathe  the  freshness  of  life's  early  days,- 
Sacred  to  joys  and  sorrows  long  gone  by; 
And  many  a  spot,  which,  to  the  vulgar  gaze, 
Unnoticed  lies,  is  hallowed  in  thine  eye. 

sTis  thus  Remembrance,  while  her  pencil  glows 
With  visions  fair,  and  raptures  ne'er  forgot, 
Shall  gild,  with  brighter  hues  than  art  bestows* 
This  tintless  picture  of  a  a  much  lov'd  spot. 

On  Grecian  shores,  the  traveller  joys  to  find 
Statues  and  temples,  though  in  ruins  all: 
'Tis  not  that  mutilations  charm  the  mind,. 
But  the  delightful  forms  which  they  RECALL. 

m: 

ON  THE^AST  DUTCHESS  DE  LA  VALLIERE; 

A  translation  from  the  French  of  Madame  d'Houdctot*. 
When  Nature  saw  laer  work  so  fair, 
A  face  where  all  her  beauties  meet> 
She  forc'd  e'en  Time  those  charms  to  spare, 
Which  She  Herself  could  ne'er  repeat.    H,.  M.. 
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Art.  13.  An  appeal  from  the  judg?nents  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  United  States  of  America:  Part  1,  containing 
an  historical  outline  of  their  merits  and  wrongs  as  Colonies, 
and  itrictures  upon  the  calumnies  of  the  British  writers.  By 
Robert  Walsh,  Jr.  8vo.  pp.  568.  Philadelphia,  Mitch- 
ell, Ames,  and  White,   1819. 


T. 


HERE  is  no  subject  perhaps,  in  which,  as  Americans,  we 
feel  a  stronger  or  more  lively  interest,  than  the  vindication  and 
support  of  our  national  character.  Next  to  the  individual  rep- 
utation of  ourselves  and  our  personal  friends,  that  of  our  coun- 
try constitutes  an  object  of  our  warmest  attachment,  and  most 
anxious  solicitude.  We  would  not  indeed  be  blind  to  her  faults; 
we  would  be  far  from  encouraging  a  boastful  or  gasconading 
disposition;  but  we  would  ever  be  on  the  alert  in  defending  a- 
gainst  the  slightest  encroachment,  the  reputation  to  which  she 
may  be  justly  entitled.  We  regard  her  character  as  no  less  sacred 
than  her  soil,  her  institutions,  or  even  her  population.  It  must 
therefore  always  afford  us  the  highest  satisfaction  to  see  that 
character  ably  and  successfully  defended  against  the  wanton 
and  unmerited  aspersions  of  foreigners. 

Such,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  likewise  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  our  readers,  and,  as  the  work  now  before  us  may  not 
fall  into  their  hands  so  early  or  so  generally  as  its  interesting 
character  might  lead  them  to  desire,  we  have  thought  we  could 
not  occupy  a  few  pages  more  agreeably  than  by  presenting  be* 
fore  them  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents. 

It  may  perhaps,  at  first  view,  be  considered  a  task  of  no  sreat 
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difficulty  successfully  to  defend  the  American  character.     We 
are  aware  indeed  that  a  great  number  and  variety  of  slanders 
have  been  published  respecting  us.     We  know  too  that  these 
slanders  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  very  generally 
believed.     But  we  are  so  confident  ourselves  that  they  are  totally 
unfounded,  and  witness  in  our  daily  experience  so  many  proofs 
of  their  falsity,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  perfectly  easy  to  re- 
fute them.      We  should  remember  however  that  our  evidence 
must  be  suited  to   those  who   will  not  be   very  anxious  or  very 
■willing  to  be  convinced,  and  that  our  own  testimony  will  not  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  impartial  to  command  belief,  especially 
when  opposed,  not  only  by  conflicting  prejudices  and  inclina- 
tions, but  also  by  the  positive  statements  of  those  who  profess 
to  have  seen  as  well  as  we.  We  shall  find  ourselves,  contending 
too,  in  an   effort  to  convince  the  world  of  our  own  excellence, 
against  the  most  powerful  champions  in  Europe,  those  who 
have  long  been  considered  as  oracles  in  literature  and  science, 
and  who  have  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their  respective  par- 
tizans  almost  resistless  sway-     In  such  a  contest  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  assertions,  which  will  only  be  sneered  at;  to  pour 
out  complaints,  which  will  serve  merely  to  gratify  the  malice 
of  our  adversaries;  or  to  deal,  by  way  of  retaliation,  in  unsup- 
ported accusations  against  our  accusers.     We  must  prove^  if 
possible,  by  impartial  testimony;  we  must  candidly  admit  our 
foibles  where  they  really  exist,  and  be  careful  to  repel  charges 
against  us  only  where  we  know  them  to  be  groundless.     We 
must  resort,  in  support  of  our  positions,  not  to  our  own  obser- 
vations, but  to  authentic  historical  records,  and,  if  in  our  power, 
to   the  admissions  and   declarations  of  our  opponents  them- 
selves.    It  may  be  necessary  too,  in  order  to  evince  the  com- 
parative merit  of  our  national  character,  to  contrast  our  defects 
with  those  of  other  nations,  and  to  show  that  as  no  country   is 
entirely  without  faults,  ours  need  not  suffer  even  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  our  most  virulent  accusers. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  tnat  the  task  of  national  self  de- 
fence is  not  quite  so  easy  as  at  first  view  we  might  be  inclined 
to  imagine.  It  requires  not  only  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
but  an  extensive  fund  of  appropriate  information,  and  the  most 
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persevering  labour  in  research.  Faets  must  be  ascertained,  au- 
thorities must  be  produced,  testimony  must  be  furnished,  ex- 
planations must  sometimes  be  given,  fair  and  judicious  compar- 
isons must  be  made,  and  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations 
must  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  exposed.  It  is  therefore  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiarly  gratifying  that  this  task  has  been  underta- 
ken by  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Walsh  both  for  tal- 
ents and  industry,  a  gentleman  too  who  has  heretofore  been  so 
highly  and  so  justly  commended  by  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
©us  among  those  whose  slanders. he  has  now  boldly  attacked  and 
successfully  refuted. 

It  is  a  matter  indeed  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  a 
work  like  this  has  been  rendered  necessary.  To  the  liberal 
and  high  minded  patriot  it  cannot  surely  afford  any  gratifica- 
tion to  be  searching  amid  the  dregs  of  society  for  the  foibles 
even  of  a  rival  nation.  It  would  be  much  more  pleasant,  as 
well  as  much  more  magnanimous  and  just,  to  cherish  mutual 
forbearance  and  exercise  mutual  candour,  to  observe  and  ad- 
mire the  excellencies  by  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  character 
of  each  nation  is  in  some  degree  adorned,  and  to  notice  the  faults 
of  each  other,. if  at  all,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  mutual 
self  improvement.  Unfortunately  however  this  has  not  been 
the  course  pursued.  The  orators  and  the  writers  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  her  politicians  and  her  statesmen,  have  evinced 
towards  this  country  the  most  rancorous  hatred.  They  have 
been  unwilling  to  allow  us  the  slightest  merit,  but  have  sought 
every  opportunity,  by  misrepresentation  at  least,  and  too  often 
by  totally  unfounded  falsehoods,  to  vilify  our  national  charac- 
ter. The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been,  we  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  wrongs  they  have  endured,  ever  disposed 
to  do  ample  justice  to  the  real  worth  of  Great  Britain.  They 
have  generally  perceived  and  acknowledged  her  literary  and 
scientific,  her  moral  and  political  excellence,  and  a  just  and 
magnanimous  policy  on  her  part  towards  us  would  have  ensur- 
ed the  sincerest  and  warmest  friendship  of  the  greater  portion 
of  our  population.  For  our  own  part  we  take  no  pleasure,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  derived  from  our  own  vindication,  in  detecting 
and  exposing  the  deformities  of  the  English  character,  and  we 
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hope  the  time  may  yet  soon  come  when  each  party,  convinced 
of  the  folly  of  mutual  recrimination,  will  be  ready  to  discern 
and  proud  to  acknowledge  the  real  merits  of  the  other. 

There  are  defects  no  doubt  in  the  character  and  prevailing1 
customs  of  every  nation,  and  if  they  be  pointed  out  solely  with 
a  view  to  their  removal,  without  exaggeration  or  the  display 
of  a  malignant  and  unnatural  satisfaction  at  their  discovery, 
there  Avill  not,  we  are  aware,  be  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  -discern  in  the  writers  and  speakers 
of  any  nation  a  perpetual  anxiety  to  detect  faults  in  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  another,  if  we  see  them  incessantly  search- 
ing for  deformities  and  studiously  avoiding  the  notice  or 
discovery  of  beauties,  if  we  find  them  not  satisfied  with  the  e- 
vils  and  the  errors  which  really  exist,  but  resorting  to  the  most 
extravagant  misrepresentations  and  even  to  the  grossest  false- 
hoods, we  may  not  only  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  but  may  surely,  without  the  imputation  of  un- 
worthy views  ourselves,  invite  public  attention  to  the  most  ob- 
vious imperfections  of  their  own  national  character.  This 
course  appears  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  in  an  effort  to  de- 
fend the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  slanders  which 
are  heaped  upon  them  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Walsh, 
in  his  preface,  very  justly  remarks, 

"There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  maxim  of  the  schools — re- 
torquere  -non  est  resfiondere — to  retort  is  not  to  reply.  The 
present  case  forms  an  exception  however;  for  the  British  wri- 
ters and  orators  never  throw  out  their  reproaches  against  the  U- 
nited  States,  without  putting  Great  Britain  in  glorious  contrast. 
It  is  the  excellence,  the  purity,  and  the  liberty,  and  the  comfort 
■which  they  see  at  home,  that,  they  would  lain  have  us  believe, 
quicken  their  sensibility, and  embitter  the  expression  of  their  hate, 
to  the  evils  and  abuses  abounding  on  this  side  the  water.  Thus, 
to  expose  their  real  spirit  and  aims,  and  to  fortify  the  confi- 
dence in  our  relative  merit,  necessary  to  us  in  this  struggle 
with  systematic  detraction,  we  are  compelled  to  investigate  and 
set  forth  the  misery  and  turpitude  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed, and  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  which  we  have  had  constant- 
ly to  complain.  This  is  not  mere  recrimination;  it  is  resist- 
ance to  degrading  comparisons  and  injurious  pretensions;  we 
tear  off  one  of  the  many  disguises  which  our  enemies  assume 
to  facilitate  their  project  of  bringing  us  into  disrepute  with 
mankind."     Pref.  p.  8. 
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This  view  of  the  subject  reconciles  us  to  a  course,  which,  we 
confess,  we  would  gladly  have  avoided.  It  affords  us  no  pleas- 
ure to  witness  deformity  even  in  a  rival  or  a  foe.  We  should 
experience  infinitely  more  satisfaction  than  we  can  derive  from 
the  picture  before  us,  could  we,  consistently  with  our  duty  to 
our  own  national  character,  contemplate  only  the  illustrious  ex- 
amples, which  might  be  furnished  from  the  history  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  of  genius  and  learning,  of  patriotism  and  virtue. 
How  much  more  delightful  is  it  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  mor- 
alists, her  poets,  her  philosophers,  and  her  sages,  to  listen  to 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  to  follow  Newton  and  Bacon  and  Locke 
in  their  sublime  contemplations  and  discoveries,  to  survey  with 
Thompson  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  sport  in  the  fields  of 
imagination  with  Scott,  or  Southey,  or  Byron,  than  to  search, 
for  and  expose  to  view  the  pollution,  the  folly,  and  the  guilt, 
from  which  unfortunately  her  degraded  population  is  far  from, 
beisg  exempt.  We  feel  however  that  the  latter  course  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  is  absolutely  required  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  our  own  country. 

The  work  under  review,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  title  page,  is 
not  yet  complete,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  "it  is  not 
intended  as  a  digested  book;  but  as  a  series  of  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations; and  it  could  not  be  other  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  within  which  it  has  been  composed."  This  hastiness  of 
composition,  we  regret  to  observe,  has  prevented  the  writer 
from  giving  to  his  style  that  polish  and  elegance,  which  he  has 
heretofore  proved  himself  so  eminently  capable  of  affording, 
and  which,  in  so  important  a  national  work,  was  peculiarly  de- 
sirable. We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  found  in  this  vol- 
ume a  perfeat  model  of  fine  writing,  as  well  as  a  thorough  vin- 
dication of  the  American  character.  The  style  is  strong  and 
nervous,  but  sometimes  rough,  an  i  not  entirely  free  from  oc- 
casional obscurity.  We  trust  the  continuation  of  the  series, 
which  we  are  led  to  expect  from  the  same  pen,  will  be  more  de- 
liberately prepared,  and  do  as  ample  justice  to  the  literary  mer- 
its, as  the  commencement  has  done  to  the  patriotism,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  research  of  the  author. 

After  suggesting  in  a  long  and  interesting  preface  the  various 
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species  of  slanders  which  it  is  his  object  to  reiute,  and  the 
sources  whence  they  have  proceeded,  Mr.  Walsh  commences 
the  main  body  of  his  work  by  a  review  of  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States,  when  provinces,  with  a  reference  to  their  inter- 
course and  relations  with  the  mother  country.  The  first  sec- 
tion is  employed  in  furnishing  evidence  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory,  of  the  political  and  mercantile  jealousy  early  felt 
and  displayed  by  Great  Britain  towards  her  infant  colonies. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  discover  how  soon  and  upon  what  grounds 
the  English  government  became  fearful  of  the  rivalship  and  in- 
dependence of  the  people  of  America,  and  equally  so  to  ob- 
serve the  means  which  were  adopted  thus  early  to  depress  their 
enterprising  spirit.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1760  apprehen- 
sions were  expressed  in  the  council  of  his  majesty,  that  the  A- 
mericans  "were  a  people,  almost  on  the  brink  of  renouncing  a- 
ny  dependence  on  the  crown"  and  it  was  then  thought  expe- 
dient to  send  a  commissioner  to  New-England  "to  inspect  their 
actions"  and  "from  time  to  time  report  how  that  people  stood 
affected."  During  the  reign  of  Charles  2d  no  printing  presses 
were  permitted  in  the  provinces,  and  the  governor  of  Virginia 
in  an  official  report,  dated  20th  June  1671,  wrote  as  follows:— 
"I  thank  God  we  have  no  free  schools,  nor  any  printing;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years;  for  learning 
has  bx'ought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the  best  gov 
ernment.  God  keep  us  from  both!  1"  The  governor,  as  a 
supporter  of  despotism,  was  right  in  his  sentiment,  though  ra- 
ther imprudent  perhaps  in  avowing  it.  Learning  is  hostile  to 
tyranny,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  could  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  permanently  shut  out  the  light  of  knowledge  from 
this  country,  we  might  still  have  been  groaning  beneath  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unnatural  government.  The 
people  of  America  however  were  not,  even  at  that  day,  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  information.  The  rays  of  intellectual  light 
early  enabled  our  fathers  to  discern  the  inestimable  value  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  illumined  their  path  to  its  acqui- 
sition and  security. 
It  appears,  from  a  work  quoted  by  Mr.  Walsh,  published  in 
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1670,  but  written  in  1665,  and  another  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  most  serious  appre- 
hensions were  at  that  time  prevalent  among  the  English  mer- 
chants of  a  formidable  rivalship  in  this  country  in  the  fisheries, 
shipping,  and  foreign  trade.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  accord- 
ingly passed  to  restrain  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  colonies,  and  every  effort  was  made,  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, to  depress  their  enterprising  spirit  and  check  their  grow- 
ing prosperity.  Among  other  measures  indicative  of  this  dis- 
position was  a  refusal  to  encourage,  or  rather  a  resolution  to 
restrain  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
keep  the  population  as  far  as  possible,  "within  the  reach  of  the 
trade  and  commerce"  of  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  likewise 
from  a  fear  of  promoting  and  increasing  the  already  formidable 
disposition  to  emigrate  from  that  country.  On  this  latter 
subject  great  alarm  was  expressed,  and  "precautions  were  tak- 
en against  too  great  an  efflux  from  the  kingdom  to  America, 
even  in  the  time  of  James  I,  and  were  renewed  on  several  occa- 
sions in  that  of  his  successor."  A  similar  alarm  appears  to 
have  prevailed  with  constantly  increasing  force  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  no  efforts  have  been  spared,  which  ingenuity 
could  suggest  or  falsehood  afford,  to  check  the  rapid  and  pow- 
erful tide  of  emigration. 

The  second  section  of  the  work  before  us  contains  evidence, 
principally  derived  from  the  acknowledgements  of  British- 
writers,  "in  favour  of  the  origin  and  character,  and,  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  of  the  services  and  dispositions,  of  the  American 
colonies."  The  Quarterly  Review,  which  abounds  in  so  many 
slanders  on  the  American  character,  asserts  that  "no  people  may 
so  justly  pride  themselves  on  their  ancestors  as  the  New-Eng- 
landers,"  and  in  another  place  draws  the  following  correct  and 
appropriate  comparison  between  the  people  of  North  and  of 
South  America;  a  comparison  which  will  be  found  essentially 
to  coincide  with  our  remarks  in  a  former  number  of  this  work, 
when  speaking  of  the  letters  of  Don  Pazos  to  Mr.  Clay. 

"Comparing  the  population  of  Spanish  with  that  of  British 
America,  we  shall,  at  every  step,  be  struck  with  the  wondeaful 
difference  in  origin)  in  progress,  and  in  present  situation.     The 
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conquerors  from  Spain,  instead  of  the  frugal,  laborious,  and 
moral  description  of  our  English  settlers,  partook  of  the  feroci- 
ty and  superstition  of  an  earlier  and  less  enlightened  people. 
The  warriors,  who  had  exterminated  the  Mahomedanism  of 
Granada,  were  readily  indured  to  propagate  their  own  religion 
by  the  sword.  As  few  or  no  women  accompanied  the  settlers 
of  South  America,  their  intercourse  with  native  females  produc- 
ed a  race  of  successors  of  a  most  anomalous  character,  and 
these,  in  a  few  generations,  mixing  with  the  slaves  imported 
from  Africa,  still  further  increased  the  different  classes,  who, 
in  process  of  time,  more  by  the  rules  of  society  than  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  laAVS,  assumed  a  variety  of  ranks,  according  to 
their  more  or  less  affinity  to  the  white  race.  The  education  of 
the  lower  orders  in  South  America  has  been  totally  neglected." 
—  Quart.  Rev.  July,  1817. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  probably  to  all  our  readers,  that 
the  first  settlers  of  the  United  States  were  a  race  of  upright, 
industrious,  and  enterprising  citizens,  well  acquainted  with 
their  rights,  and  resolved  to  maintain  them:  and  it  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  find,  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  to  their 
character,  in  these  particulars,  not  only  by  our  own  historians 
and  biographers,  but  even  by  those  who  have  evinced  the 
Strongest  disposition  to  misrepresent  and  to  slander  us. 

"The  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies  by  George 
Chalmers  are  remarkable  for  authentic  and  ample  details,  and 
were  published  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary  war,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  government.  The  author  displays, 
throughout,  the  design  of  discrediting  the  American  cause, 
particularly  the  pretensions  of  New-England."  p.  28. 

Yet  even  this  writer  attributes  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  Uni-. 
ted  States  a  large  share  of  diligence,  bravery,  justice,  and  pru- 
dence; calls  many  of  them  "men  of  consideration  and  wealth;" 
speaks  with  emphasis  of  their  "vigour  in  design  and  action," 
and  praises  them  for  "their  wisdom  as  statesmen,  their  morals 
as  men,  and  their  spirit  as  colonists."  All  this  is  unquestiona- 
bly just,  and  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  state  of  their  society  and 
the  beneficial  tendency  and  result  of  their  measures.  No  oth- 
er than  a  people  such  as  has  been  described  could  have  con- 
tended with  success  against  difficulties  so  ap ailing,  could  have 
subdued  a  wilderness  and  conquered  a  hardy  and  almost  count- 
less race  oi  savages,  could  have  reared  so  soon  and  so  success- 
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fully  a  government  practically  free,  and  established  a  state  of 
socieiy  abounding  in  comforts  and  improvements,  and  remark- 
able for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  truths  are 
well  known,  and  in  our  country  universally  maintained;  but 
that  they  have  been,  even  with  reluctance,  admitted  by  those 
who  are  anxiously  seeking  every  opportunity  to  ridicule  and  re- 
vile us,is  not  perhaps  so  generally  understood,  and  is  calculated 
to  afford  peculiar  gratification. 

The  English  writers,  however,  have  thought  fit  to  sneer  and 
exult  at  the  idea,  that,  notwithstanding  the  purity  and  worth  q: 
the  first  settlers  of  our  country,  their  government  has  attempt- 
ed, and  no  doubt  with  some  degree  of  success,  to  pollute  the 
character  of  our  population  by  exporting  to  our  shores  the  va- 
grants, convicts,  and  outlaws,  with  which  their  country  has 
constantly  abounded.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  or  believed 
that,  with  all  their  poverty  and  all  their  crimes,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  furnish  us  quite  so  large  a.  stock  of  the  dregs  of  then- 
society  as  might  vie  in  numbers  or  in  influence  with  our  other 
population.  Let  it  be  considered  too  that  the  tendency  of  a  re- 
moval to  this  country,  where  by  honest  industry  a  comfortable 
subsistence  may  be  so  easily  obtained,  and  an  amalgamation 
with  a  people  whose  state  of  society  furnishes  so  little  tempta- 
tion or  inducement  to  vice,  must  naturally  be,  rather  the  refor- 
mation of  the  emigrant  than  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  a 
virtuous  community.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  all  those  who  have 
been  transported  as  convicts  from  Great  Britain  have  been  dan- 
gerous cr  mischievous  members  of  society. 

"In  noticing  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  transportation, 
after  the  Restoration,  Chalmers  remarks,  that  it  was  probably 
upon  the  authority  of  the  statute  which  empowered  the  king  to 
send  Quaxkrs  to  the  colonies."  p.  3S. 

"Chalmers  furnishes,  from  the  records  of  the  plantation  office 
in  London,  a  letter  from  James  to  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
which  states  that  the  crown  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  ex- 
tend its  mercy  to  many  rebellious  subjects  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  it,  by  ordering  their  transportation  to  the  planta- 
tions? and  which  directs  the  governor  to  propose  a  bill  to  the 
assembly  for  preventing  the  convicts,  those  rebellious  subjects, 
from  redeeming  themselves  by  money  or  otherwise,  until  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  at  least.  The  assembly  refused  to  co- 
operate in  this  scheme  of  royal  vengeance,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  Virginia  received  the  victims  with  the  sympathy" due  to  their 
situation."  p.  39. 

Such  fortunately  was  the  character  of  many  of  those  convicts, 
who  were,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  mother  country,  trans- 
ported to  her  intant  and  innocent  colonies.  There  were  in- 
deed likewise  sent  among  us  many  real  and  abandoned  male- 
factors. But  to  this  fact,  we  should  think,  British  writers  would 
feel  little  inclination  to  allude.  The  disgrace,  if  any,  of  origin- 
ally forming  and  cherishing  them  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
The  insult  and  the  injustice  of  sending  them  among  us  belong 
areo  to  that  nation.  To  us  only  redounds  the  credit  of  having 
commonly  reclaimed  them  and  made  them  valuable  mem* 
bers  of  society. 

The  firm  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  independence  which  an- 
imated our  forefathers,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which,  amid 
all  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  them,  they  constantly  main- 
tained their  rights,  constitute  a  theme,  which  has  furnished  in- 
deed to  our  British  accusers  a  most  fertile  source  of  declama- 
tion and  reproach,  but  upon  which  we  Americans  delight  to 
dwell.  Who  among  us  can  peruse  without  enthusiasm  such 
statements  as  the  folloAving? 

"We  find  the  colony  of  Virginia,  when  only  in  its  seventeenth 
year,  £  1624)  and  just  recovered  from  the  heaviest  disasters,  an- 
swering, through  its  general  assembly,  an  angry  and  insidious 
inquiry  into  its  condition  and  dispositions,  ordered  by 
the  king  and  privy  council,  and  resisting  the  prtinces  and 
threats  of  the  commissioners  deputed  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  a  surrender  ot  its  charter,  with  the  utmost 
s?gacity  and  boldness,  or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  us  historian, 
Stith,  'with  sharpness  and  vigour;' — with  anarravofthe  lofti- 
est principles,  and  in  a  style  of  composition  very  little  inferior 
to  the  best  of  that  age.  The  same  colony,  only  twelve  ye.«irs  af- 
ter, seized  the  royal  governor,  Harvey,  who  had  become  odious 
to  them  by  his  exactions  and  insolence,  and  *ent  him  a  prisoner 
to  London:  and  it  is  further  illustrative  of  her  intrepidity,  that 
Charles  1.  considered  the  proceeding  as  an  act  of  rebellion, 
and  reinstated  the  obnoxious  officer, — to  supercede  him,  how- 
ever, immediately,  by  one  of  a  character  dissimilar  in  all  res- 
pects." p.  57. 

"The  career  pursued  by  Massachusets  from  her  birth  is  pre- 
eminent for  daring  as  well  as  dexterity,  and  may  be  considered 
in  these  respects  as  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To 
the     charter,    as    containing  a    confirmation    of    some    por- 
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tion  of  her  natural  liberty,  she  clung  with  a  pertinaciousness, 
under  every  vicissitude  and  pressure,  which  must  awaken  in 
all  generous  breasts  a  thrilling  sympathy  and  a  lively  admiration. 
Diminutive  as  she  was  in  1635,  yet  when  a  rumour  reached  the 
colonies, thatthemeasureofageneral  government  for  New  Eng- 
land was  decided  upon  at  the  British  court,  her  magistrates  and 
clergy  agreed  unanimously  that,  'if  such  a  governor  were  sent, 
the  colony  ought  not  to  accept  him,  but  to  defend  its  lawful 
possessions.'  When  her  patent  was  demanded  in  1638  by  or- 
der of  the  king  in  council,  it  was  answered  that,  if  the  charter 
should  be  taken  away,  the  people  would  remove  to  another 
place,  and  confederate  under  some  new  form  of  government, 
and  'such  was  their  resolution,'  says  the  historian  Hutchinson, 
<that  they  would  have  sought  a  -vacuum  domicilium,  (a  favorite 
expression  with  them,)  in  some  part  of  the  globe,  where  they 
■would,  according  to  their  apprehensions,  have  been  free  from 
the  controul  of  any  European  power.  We  have  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  spies  ot  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  colony,  that  it 
was,  at  this  period  of  her  history,  accounted  perjury  and  trea- 
son in  her  General  Court  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king."— 
p.  28. 

Upon  this  topic,  interesting  and  copious  as  it  is,  we  cannot 
multiply  extracts.  Suffice  it  to  say.  the  proof  is  most  abun- 
dant and  conclusive,  that  our  ancestors  possessed  and  displayed 
from  their  first  settlement  on  the  savage  shores  of  America 
an  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  and  a  determination,  at  every 
hazard,  to  enjoy  and  retain  it.  Well  might  the  advocates  of  op- 
pression view  with  jealous  apprehension  and  serious  alarm  the 
character  of  such  a  people!  Well  might  they  dread  the  awful 
3'esult  of  any  efforts  they  could  make  to  enslave  or  depress 
them! 

Eminently  conspicuous  also  were  the  early  colonists  for  their 
orderly  and  industrious  habits,  their  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples. Never  perhaps  was  there  a  more  pious,  sedate,  or  cir- 
cumspect people.  They  have  even  been  regarded,  and  per- 
haps in  many  instances  with  justice,  as  excessively  and  unne- 
cessarily austere.  They  erred  however,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe 
side.  If  there  were  some  hypocrites  among  them,  the 
outward  deportment  even  of  such  was  correct,  and  the  morals 
of  their  society  generally  were  preserved  pure  and  untainted. 
Erom  such  a  race  of  people  we  need  never  be  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing descended.     Nor  were  they  deficient,  as  we  have  already 
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intimated,  in  the  means  or  the  advantages  of  education.  One  of 
the  earliest  objects  of  attention  of  the  first  settlers  in  America 
was  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  instruction  of  their 
youth.  Colleges,  schools,  and  academies  rose,  as  it  were  by  en- 
chantment, in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  Every 
class  and  condition  of  society  were  provided  with  an  opportuni- 
ty for  acquiring  the  essential  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  we, 
in  our  day,  largely  partake  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  ihe  sys- 
tems of  education  devised  and  established  by  the  first  settlers  on 
our  Soil. 

Much  has  been  said  against  our  forefathers  for  their  treat- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  savages,  whom  they  have  been  accus- 
ed of  driving  from  their  habitations,  and  cruelly  attempting  to 
exterminate.  These  accusations  come  with  a  bad  grace  from 
the  mother  country,  which,  it  is  well  known,  claimed  and  free- 
ly granted  away  extensive  tracts  of  territory  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  the  natives.  It  is,  besides,  unquestionably  true  that 
the  first  colonists,  after  having  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the 
British  crown,  were  careful  to  purchase  of  the  savages  their 
title  to  it  likewise.  We  have  evidence  too,  that  they  employ- 
ed the  most  honorable  and  judicious  means  for  enlightening, 
civilizing,  and  improving  these  uncultivated  sons  of  nature,and 
that  they  contended  with  them,  only  when  they  found  it  neces- 
sary for  their  own  defence. 

"In  1646  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
to  encourage  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  natives, 
and  associations  of  clergymen  were  formed  for  the  purpose  un- 
der its  auspices."  p.  70. 

"-*■ — ' the  assemblies  of  New-England  allotted  tracts  of 

land  to  such  Indians  as  were  likely  to  become  Christians;  sup- 
plied them  building  materials  and  household  utensils;  and  as- 
sisted in  every  way  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  missionary 
societies.  The  bible  was  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
natives,  and  published  in  1661.  Schools  were  opened  in  the 
Indian  settlements;  the  children  taught  to  read;  and  such  of 
these  as  displayed  capacity  placed  in  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  colonists,  and  even  the  university  of  Cambridge." 

This  does  not  look  very  much  like  unjust  and    cruel   per- 
secution, but  fortunately  on  this  subject  even  the  Quarterly  Re 
view  has  done  justice  to  the  character  of  our  forefath  ers,  and 
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we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  ihe  insertion  of  its  re- 
marks. 

The  third  section  of  the  "Appeal"  contains  a  view  of  the 
difficulties  surmounted  by  the  colonists;  diffi  uHes,  of  vvhich 
the  first  settlers  in  the  western  country  may  perhaps  form  some 
idea  from  their  own  experience  and  observation.  The  original 
emigrants  to  America  and  their  immediate  descendants  were 
placed  in  a  situation  unexampled  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
man.  "On  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a  desolate  wilderness," 
in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  and  merciless  foe,  three  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  scenes  of  their  early  associations  and  the 
residence  ol  civilized  man,  how  dreary  and  forlorn  was  their 
condition!  how  disheartening  were  their  prospects!  Under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  receiving  the  fostering  care  and 
protection,  the  friendly  and  parental  aid  of  their  mother  coun- 
try, they  were  treated  by  her  not  merely  with  cold  neglect,  but, 
as  is  shewn  by  Mr.  Walsh,  with  direct  and  positive  oppression. 
She  left  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Georgia,  to  es- 
tablish and  rear  their  settlements  with  their  own  resources 
without  any  pecuniary  aid  from  her.  By  the  abolition  of  their 
charters  she  annulled  the  titles  to  their  land,  and  compelled 
them,  at  an  immense  sacrifice,  to  repurchase  it.  In  their  con- 
tests with  the  Indians  formidable  in  numbers  and  the  means  of 
annoyance,  contests,  which  were  sometimes  provoked  by  her 
royal  governors,  she  afforded  them  no  aid  either  in  men  or  mo- 
ney; but  either  sneered  at  their  weakness  and  accused  them  of 
pusillanimity,  or  attempted  to  depreciate  their  success  by  re- 
presenting it  as  gained  over  a  weak  and  undisciplined  foe.  She 
compelled  them,  however,  to  fight  her  battles  against  French 
and  Spaniards  in  their  neighbourhood.  She  madly  and  falsely 
accused  them  of  exciting  the  Indians  to  hostilities,  in  order,  by 
force  and  fraud,  to  obtain  possession  of  their  lands.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  things  her  statesmen  have  insolently  and 
unblushingly  boasted  "that  the  Americans  were  planted  by  her 
care,  nourished  up  by  her  indulgence,  and  defended  by  her 
arms."  So  far  is  this  declaration  from  being  true,  that,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  the  colonisisin  many  instances  fought  the 
battles  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  fourth  section  of  the 
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Work  before  us  is  devoted  to  a  statement  qi  their  astonishing 
military  efforts  and  sufferings  in  her  behalf.  Here  is  embodied 
amass  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  testimony,  collected,  as 
usual,  chiefly  from  English  authorities,  of  the  important  servic- 
es rendered  to  Great  Britain  by  these  infant,  oppressed,  and 
struggling  provinces  in  her  numerous  contests  with  other  colo- 
nies on  the  American  continent. 

Nor  was  it  in  a  military  point  of  vijew  only  that  Great  Britain 
thus  early  derived  important  benefits  from  her  possessions  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Walsh  has  furnished  us  a  view,  in  his  fifth 
section,  of  the  advantages  she  has  constantly  received  from  the 
American  trade.  The  immense  consumption  of  her  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  frequently  of  those  which  were  despised  and 
neglected  elsewhere;  the  abundant  production  of  raw  materials; 
the  supply  of  tobacco,  furs,  hemp,  fish,  timber,  naval  stores,  &c; 
the  furnishing  of  provisions  and  other  articles  to  her  West  In- 
dia planters,  who  were  engaged  in  the  culture  of  sugar;  the  em- 
ployment afforded  to  her  enterprising  young  men,  who  were 
out  of  business  at  home;  the  increase  of  her  shipping  conse- 
quent on  the  extension  ot  her  trade;  and  the  immense  facilities 
for  shipbuilding  afforded  in  the  colonies,  constitute  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  topics  which  are  introduced  and  dwelt  upon  by  our 
author  under  this  head. 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  "the  rela- 
tive dispositions  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  from  the  peace 
©f  1763,"  and  conclusively  proves  the  loyal  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  colonies,  no  less  than  their  love  of  liberty  and  de- 
termination to  be  free.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  true  his- 
tory of  this  count,  y  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  disposition  uni- 
versally felt  by  American  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  the  great 
massof  the  people,  up  to  the  veryperiod  of  the  revolution,  to  ad- 
here to  the  mother  country,  so  long  as  might  be  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  justly  conceived  to  be 
their  unalienable  rights  and  privileges.  With  what  delibera- 
tion and  caution  did  they  take  every  step  in  their  march  towards 
independence!  With  what  apparent  reluctance  did  they  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  sever  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers!  How  easy  would  it  have 
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been  for   the  British    government,    by   the  adoption  of  a  wise 
and  magnanimous  policy,  to   have  retained,  at  least  for  many 
years  longer,  her  possession  of  these  colonies!  The  only  object 
of  our  forefathers,  in  their  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  was 
the  enjoyment  and  security   of  their  rights  as  freemen.     Had 
these  been  granted  them,  even  to  the  same  extent  in  which  they 
Were  then  possessed  by  their  fellow   subjects  in  England,  they 
would  quietly  have  continued   their  connexion  with  that  coun- 
-trv.  This  statement  may  indeed  appear  surprising,  but  it  is  never- 
theless correct.     That  such  a  people  as  the  American  colonists, 
so  enterprising,  bold,  and    enthusiastic,  so  inured  to  hardship, 
and  accustomed  to  the  freest  excursions  of  thought;  a  people  too, 
not  merely  neglected   and   unkindly  dealt  by,  but  unjustly  and 
oppressively  treated,  even  from  their  infancy,   by  the  mother 
country,  to  whom  they   had  rendered  and  were  constantly  ren- 
dering the  most  important  services, — that  such  a  people,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  not  earlier  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  effecting   their   independence,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
remarkable  occurrence.     We  ought  however  to  take  into  view 
She  influence  of  early  habits  and  associations,  the  difficulty  of 
eradicating,  except  by  slow  and  gradual  advances,  the  impres- 
sions and  feelings,  which,  being  implanted  in  the  mind  in  infan- 
cy, have  a  natural  and  powerful  tendency,  unless  checked  or  de- 
stroyed by  extrinsic    circumstances,  to  "grow  with  our  growth 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength."     The  people  of  America, 
in  their  colonial  state,  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves 
as  subjects  of  Great  Britain:  they  looked  to  her  for  protection, 
and  felt  the  obligation  of  allegiance  in  return.     If  they  were  op 
pressed  they  were   accustomed  to  appeal  to   her  justice  or  her 
mercy  for  relief.     They  believed  it  possible  to  enjoy  an  ample 
and  liberal  portion  of  their  favourite  freedom  in  connexion  ■with 
the  country  to  which   they  had   always  been  united,  and  with 
which  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  sympathies  and  habits  of 
thought  were  most  intimately  blended.     The  idea  of  a  separa- 
tion, if  it  entered  their  minds  at  all,  presented  to  their  view  only 
a  last  and  desperate  resort,  a  course  fraught  with  consequences 
the  most  alarming,  and  less  to    be    deprecated   only  than  abso- 
lute and  hopeless  oppression,     Every  other  possible  effort  for 
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relief  was  in  their  estimation  preferable  to  the  perils  of  a  revo- 
lution, the  result  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.  Even 
when  the  fire  of  independence  was  secretly  and  gradually  ex- 
tending its  influence  throughout  the  country,  at  the  moment  in- 
deed when  it  was  just  about  to  burst  forth  with  a  warmth  and  a 
brilliancy  that  astonished  the  world,  so  completely  was  it  smo- 
thered by  loyal  feelings  and  hopes  of  relief  from  the  crown  and 
the  ministry,  that  its  existence  was  hardly  suspected  by  those, 
in  whose  bosoms  it  burned  with  the  greatest  intensity. 

But  what,  during  this  period,  was  the  disposition  of  Great 
Britain?  We  will  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  measures,  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjust,  which  preceded  and  brought  a- 
bout  the  independence  of  our  country.  They  are  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  every  reader,  and  though  they  constitute  a  theme 
which  is  almost  exhaustless,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  limits,  to  allude  to  them  only  and  pass  on  to  other 
topics  of  remark. 

The  next  section  introduces  us  to  that  copious  and  interest- 
ing subject,  the  hostilities  of  the  British  Reviews.  The  high 
character  and  literary  pretentions  of  those  celebrated  works,  es- 
pecially the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  the  immense  influence 
they  have  acquired  o^er  their  respective  friends  and  support- 
ers, and  the  virulence  with  which  they  have  constantly  assailed 
the  American  character  entitle  them  to  the  notice  they  have  re- 
ceived irom  Mr.  Walsh.  We  regret  that  we  cannot,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  article,  furnish  even  a  brief  epi- 
tome of  the  various  and  important  topics  to  which  he  alludes 
Under  this  head.  After  recapitulating  the  claims  ot  our  coun- 
try on  the  good  will  and  respect  of  other  nations,  and  especially 
«©f  Great  Britain,  he  thus  proceeds: 

"Notwithstanding  this  just  and  obvious  view  cf  the  case;  the 
commercial  obligations  of  which  I  have  treated;  and  ail  the  in- 
gratiating points  of  our  history,  with  which  the  better  informed 
among  the  British  writers  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  unacquaint- 
ed, the  United  States  have  invariably  experienced  from  them 
more  obloquy  and  ridicule  than  the  nations  of  the  European 
continent,  the  farthest  removed  from  Great  Britain  in  their  ori- 
gin, institutions,  policy,  knowledge,  and  moral  qualities.  There 
has  been  no  period  since  our  revolution  at  which  a  liberal  Brit- 
on, looking  to  the  comparative  treatment  of  the  Americans,  in 
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the  British  books  and  parliamentary  discussions, might  not  have 
repeated  what  Mr.  Burke  indignantly  uttered  in  1775 — 'The 
faults  which  grow  out  of  the  luxuriance  of  freedom  appear  much 
more  shocking  to  us,  than  the  base  vices  which  are  generated 
in  the  rankness  of  servitude.'  The  periodical  publications  have 
served  as  constant  emunctories  for  those  humours  respecting 
the  diffusiveness  and  virulence  of  which  Ihave  already  produc- 
ed adequate  testimony.  It  is  to  the  language  and  temper  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  those  publications,  that  I  mean 
to  direct  my  attention  at  present."  p.  213. 

Our  readers  are  generally  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  and  spirit  which  have  been  displayed  towards  this  coun- 
try in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  The 
former  has  always  made  a  great  parade  of  liberality  and  can- 
dour towards  the  United  States,  and  has  sometimes  even  affect- 
ed to  defend  us  from  the  slanders  of  others. 

"Whilst  uttering  the  most  disparaging  opinions,  and  dis- 
charging vollies  of  sneers,  it  has  inveighed  fiercely  against  'the 
bitter  sneering  at  every  thing  in  America,'  by  the  ministerial 
Tvriters;  reproached  them  for  their  insolent,  petulant,  and  pre- 
posterous tone;  wondered  profoundly  at  the  little  cordiality  and 
respect  for  Amei'ica  among  the  British  nation;  and  seemed  to 
take  to  itself  vast  credit  for  the  contrary  dispositions."  p.  215. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  examined  in  detail  the  vai'ious  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  devoted  to  America,  and  has  portrayed  the 
illiberality  and  inconsistency  for  which  they  have  been  con- 
spicuous. In  one  page  they  hare  professed  great  respect  for 
our  country,  and  an  inclination  "to  resist  the  absurd  imperti- 
nence with  which  the  character  of  her  people  is  often  treated", 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  another  page,  perhaps  of  the  same 
number,  poured  forth  against  us  the  heaviest  denunciations  and 
most  virulent  sarcasms.  They  have  attacked  the  character  of 
our  Franklin,  to  whom  indeed  they  allow  genius  and  learning, 
but  at  whom  they  delight  to  sneer,  for  "his  canting  exhorta- 
tions to  extreme  frugality"  and  his  "support  to  the  cause  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity."  And  yet,  in  another  place,  they 
have  eulogized  hirn  for  his  endeavours,  "with  appropriate  elo- 
quence, to  impress  the  importance  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  e- 
conomy"  and  have  asserted,  that  "the  example  of  this  eminent 
person  teaches  that  veneration  for  religion  is  quite  compatible 
•with  a  sound,  practical  nnderstanding."     "Franklin,"  say  they? 
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"was  a  man  of  a  truly  pious  turn  of  mind."  "His  piety  was  sin- 
cere and  habitual.  Feelings  of  a  devotional  cast  every  where 
break  forth  in  his  writings.  He  is  habitually  a  warm  advocate 
for  religion."  Such  is  the  consistency  of  the  Edinburgh  Re« 
view. 

Many  more  examples  no  less  conspicuous  are  produced  by 
Mr.  Walsh.     At;  one  time,  for  instance,  these  censors  of  the 
age  sneer  at  our  great  men  as  not  "strong  enough  for  exporta- 
tion:" at  another  they  speak  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  an  ^eminently 
ivise  ruler."     Sometimes  they   assert  that  "federal  America 
has  done  nothing  either  to  extend,  diversify,  or  embellish  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,"  and  that,  "though   all  she  has 
written  were  obliterated  Irom  the  records  of  learning,  there 
would,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Franklin,  be  no  positive  dimi- 
nution, either  of  the  useful  or  the  agreeable:"  yet  they  do  not 
hesitate  in  another  place  to  pronounce  the  Federalist  "a  pub- 
lication that  exhibits  an  extent  and  precision  of  information,  a 
profundity  of  research,    and  an  acuteness  of  understanding, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  illustiuous  statesman 
of  ancient  or  modern  times."     In  one  number  they  observe 
"that  any  person  with  tolerable  prosperity  in  England  had  bet- 
ter remain  where  he  is,"  for  that  "it  would  be  madness  not  to 
admit  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  happy  country,"  where- 
as in  the  number  immediately  preceding  they  had  pronounced 
the   English   government  a  most  expensive   one,  and  asserted 
that  "whoever  prefers  his  own  to  any  other  country  as  a  place 
of  residence,  must  be  content  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the 
gratification  of  his  wish;"   adding — "nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
senseless  than  the  wonder  testified  by  some  zealous  lovers  of 
their  native  land,  at  any  family  of  small  income  seeking  a  more 
fruitful  soil  and  a  better  climate,  where  half  their  means  may 
not  be  seized  to  pay  the  state  and  the  poor."     Now  they  main- 
tain that  it  "is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  such  an  em- 
pire as  the  American  should  very  long  continue   undivided;" 
and  now  they  labor  with  great  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the  Amer- 
ican union  is  likely  to  be  permanent.     Here  they  pronounce 
E  igand  "a  very  happy  country  where  all  are  free,"  and  there 
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they  present  to  us  "the  savage  spectacle  of  a  poor  wretch,  per* 
haps  a  very  honest  man,  contending-  in  vain  against  the  weight 
of  an  immense  government,  pursued  by  a  zealous  attorney,  and 
sentenced,  by  some  candidate  perhaps  for  the  favour  of  the 
crown,  to  the  long  miseries  of  the  dungeon." 

It  may  be  thought  remarkable  that  the  conductors  ol  such  a 
work  as  the  Edinburgh  Review,  men  of  unquestionable  talents 
and  learning,  ambitious  of  influence,  and  proud  of  its  acquisi- 
tion, should  display  an  inconsistency  so  glaring,  a  versatility  so 
contemptible.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that,  however 
absurd  were  their  sentiments,  however  gross  their  errors,  they 
would  at  least  have  "method  in  their  madness,"  and  uniformly 
advocate  the  same  opinions.  The  truth  is  however,  that  they 
find  it  convenient  thus  to  veer  about,  to  suit  their  sentiments  tb 
the  occasions  on  which  they  utter  them  and  to  the  objects  they 
may  happen  to  have  in  view  at  the  time.  Being  governed  by 
no  settled  principles,  but  influenced  altogether  by  a  regard  to 
party  views  and  feelings,  their  doctrines  must  vary  with  the  ev- 
er varying  complexion  of  the  times,  and  be  adapted,  in  every 
instance,  to  the  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted.  If  they  think 
it  necessary  to  gain  popularity  by  joining  in  the  popular  cry  a- 
gainst  America,  they  can  discover  nothing  but  weakness,  and 
folly,  and  wickedness  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  on  the 
contrary  they  ai'e  endeavouring  to  pull  down  the  ministry,  and 
to  inculcate  their  favorite  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  reformy 
their  tone  is  changed  as  it  respects  this  country:  they  wonder 
at  the  disposition  to  abuse  America,  and  are  ready  to  admit  at 
least  half  the  truth  in  her  favour.  With  great  aptness  and  pro- 
priety Mr.  Walsh  has  applied  to  them  their  own  remarks  upon 
the  character  and  doctrines  of  Cobbett. 

"Now,"  say  they  in  their  20th  number,  "what  is  it  that  we 
infer  from  this  strange  alternation  of  praise  and  blame  in  the  pa- 
ges of  Mr.  Cobbett?  Why,  that  nobody  should  care  much  for 
either ,  that  they  are  bestowed  from  passion  or  party  prejudice, 
and  not  from  any  sound  principles  of  judgment,  and  that  it  must 
be  the  most  foolish  of  all  things  to  take  our  impressions  from  a 
man,  whose  own  opinions  have  not  only  varied,  but  been  abso- 
lutely reversed,  within  these  four  years." "By  the  un- 
heritable such  a  man  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  profes- 
ional  buily,  without  principle  or  sincerity,  whose  services  may 
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be  bought  by  any  one  who  will  pay  their  price  to  his  avarice  or 
other  passions,  and  the  most  liberal  must  consider  him  as  a  per*, 
son  without  any  steadiness  or  depth  of  judgment,  accustomed 
to  be  led  away  by  hasty  and  occasional  impressions,  entitled  to 
no  weight  or  authority  in  questions  of  delicacy  or  importance, 
and  likely  to  be  found  in  arms  against  his  old  associates  on  ev- 
ery material  change  in  his  own  condition  or  that  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The   Quarterly   Review  has  been  rather  more  intemperate* 
and  uniform  in  its  opposition  to  every  thing  American  than  even 
its  Scottish  rival.     It  abounds  in  the  most  vehement  abuse,  and 
often  makes  assertions  so  extravagant,  as  to  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, by  exciting  incredulity  and    contempt   for   the  writer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  this  celebrated  journal  on  every 
other  topic,  however  eminent  may  be  the  talents  and  learning 
of  its  conductors,  it  becomes  ridiculous  and  weak,  as  well  as  most 
grossly  illiberal  and  unjust,  whenever  it  alludes  to  the  United 
States.     Regulated  by  no  principle,  and  not  even  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  [decency,  or  a  regard    to  veracity,   its  writers  have 
sought  every  opportunity  to  cast  opprobrium  upon  this  country. 
Apparently  forgetting  that    England  has  its  faults,  which  it 
should  be  the  province  of  English  writers  to  expose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming,  they  have   directed  all  their  reproaches  a- 
gainst  us  in  this  new  and  distant  land:  they  have  exaggerated 
our  faults,  magnified  our  defects,  neglected  or  undervalued  our 
merits,  repeated  and  given  credit  to  every  slanderous  talc  res- 
pecting us,  even  though  coming  from  sources  which  they  them- 
selves despise,  and  represented  the  conduct  of  a  few  contempt- 
ible individuals,  or  perhaps  a  single  disgraceful  occurrence,  as 
affording  a  fair  specimen  of  our  national  character.       Our  lit- 
erature of  course  they   have  treated   with   contempt,  and  our 
men  of  science  they  have  slandered  or  ridiculed.     Godfrey,  for 
example,  they  have  represented  as  a  vain  pretender  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  quadrant,   with  merely  a  smattering  of  mathe- 
matics, and  Fulton  as  an  arrogant  and  ungrateful  "vagrant  ad- 
venturer"   with  just  "talent    enough  to  apply  the  inventions 
of  others  to  his  own  purposes."     The  real  merits  of  these  dis- 
tinguished Americans   Mr.  Walsh,    at  some  length   and  with 
great  research,  has  discussed  and  successfully  defended,  and  the. 
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numerous  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  of  the  reviewers  on 
other  topics  relating  to  this  country  he  has  satisfactorily  expos- 
ed and  completely  refuted. 

The  Quarterly  Review  in  speaking  of  Great  Britain  has  dis- 
played the  same  inconsistency  as  its  neighbour  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  it  complains  of  "general  distress  in 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes,  the  state  of  the 
poor,  the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  and  mad  houses,"  and  laments 
the  existence  of  "a  degree  of  misery ,"  which  is  fatal  to  -virtue 
and  hardens  the  heart,  it  boasts  that  "England,  in  the  full  glory 
of  arts  and  arms,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  strength  and  exuber- 
ance of  her  wealth,  in  her  free  government  and  pure  faich,  just 
laws,  and  uncorrupted  manners,  public  prosperity  and  private 
happiness;  England,  in  each  and  all  these  respects,  presents  an 
object  not  to  be  paralleled  in  past  ages  or  in  other  countries." 
What  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  opinions  of  such  wri- 
ters! What  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  praise  or  their  cen- 
sure! 

The  other  British  reviews  and  periodical  journals,  following 
the  examples  of  their  illustrious  leaders,  are  not  sparing  of 
their  gross  and  unfounded  abuse  of  this  country.  But  to  them 
Mr.  Walsh  very  properly  devotes  but  little  attention. 

"The  barkings,"  says  he,  "of  the  innumerable  minor  re- 
views and  magazines  are  incessant  and  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  prairie  dog,  of  which  we  read  in  the  account  of 
the  Missouri  region.  They  deserve  as  little  to  be  heeded.  I 
will,  however,  advert  to  one  of  them,  the  British  Critic,  co-or- 
dinate with  the  Monthly  Review,  and  long  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  consideration  with  the  ministerial  and  high  church  party. 
It  has  recently  had  a  paroxysm  of  exprobation,  on  the  occasion 
of  : reviewing  Mr.  Bristed's  "Resources  of  America."  This 
gentleman,  a  Briton  by  birth,  educated  at  home,  it  has,  like  the 
London  Critical  Journal,  mistaken  or  affected  to  mistake,  for  an 
American,  and  in  reviling  the  diction  of  his  book,  has  held  him 
forth  as  a  sample  of  American  writers.  If  an  author  so  affec- 
tionately and  reverentially  disposed  towards  England,  fared  so 
ill  for  allowing  some  virtue  and  prosperity  to  the  United  States, 
these  unlucky  States  had  nothing  less  to  expect  than  a  merci- 
less visitation."  p.  292 

The  concluding  section  of  the  work  before  us  is  devoted  to 
the  topic  of  negro  slavery,   a  topic  which  has  been  made  the 
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ground  of  the  most  vehement  attacks  by  British  writers  upon 
our  national  character.  They  have  represented  the  existence  of 
this  evil  among  us  as  an  atrocious  crime,  utterly  without  apolo- 
gy or  extenuation;  and  have  depicted  our  countrymen  general- 
ly as  cruel  persecutors,  scourgers,  and  even  murderers  of  op- 
pressed and  defenceless  slaves.  These  accusations  are  made 
by  Englishmen,  who  are  proud  of  bringing  into  contrast  with 
pur  conduct  in  this  particular  the  course  of  humanity  pursued 
by  their  nation. 

At  the  very  moment  when  citizens  of  Great  Britain  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  supplying  our  country  with  slaves,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  thatimtnense  evil  which  every  genuine  Amer- 
ican most  sincerely  regrets,  they  were  likewise  engaged  in 
heaping  reproaches  upon  the  unfortunate  colonists  for  tolerat- 
ing among  them  the  existence  of  slavery.  Not  regarding  their 
own  criminality  in  carrying  on  that  most  detestable  of  all  traf- 
fics, the  African  slave  trade,  they  :ast  all  the  blame  on  the  pur- 
chasers and  passive  receivers  of  their  human  property.  It  ap- 
pears however  that  the  colonists  at  a  very  early  period  used 
their  best  endeavours,  both  by  remonstrance  and  edicts,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  slaves, 

"Popular  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "early  and  spontaneous- 
ly proscribed  the  slave  trade;  disgrace  attached  to  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  principally  or  ministerially; 
cases  of  seamen  perishing  by  the  homicidal  climate  of  Guinea, 
or  in  contests  with  the  natives,  and  of  death  bed  repentance  at 
home,  rendering  audible  and  unequivocal  the  voice  of  con- 
science, confirmed  the  public  antipathy.  Had  there  been  a  gen- 
eral readiness  to  engage  in  the  traffic,  the  opportunity  could  not 
have  been'fpund.  The  British  merchants  and  the  Royal  Afri- 
can Company  in  particular,  which  I  shall  mention  further  by 
asd  by,  were  too  eager  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  to  allow  the 
provincials  to  share  in  it  in  a  material  degree."  p.  314. 

It  was  of  course  utterly  impossible  for  the  colonies  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  slaves,  when  tolerated  and  carried  on  by 
the  mother  country.  How  unjust  then,  and  how  impolitic  is  it 
for  that  mother  country  to  attach  the  blame  of  a  measure  en- 
tirely her  own  to  her  innocent  and  disapproving  colonists! 
Great  Britain  has  claimed  all  the  glory  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  and  her  law  on  the  subject  was  enacted  on  the   25th  of 
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March  1807".  "Virginia  was,  however,  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent state  when  she  abolished  the  traffic  in  1778.  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  had 
the  same  character  when  they  prohibited  it  to  (heir  citizens,  in 
whatever  degree  or  form,  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  in 
the  years  1780,1787,  1788."  Without  intending  to  depreciate 
the  real  merit  of  the  English  government  in  the  steps  it  has  tak- 
en for  the  abolition  of  this  abominable  and  disgraceful  trade,  it 
may  be  conclusively  shown,  that  the  first  and  most  ardent 
efforts  for  that  purpose  were  made  in  this  country,  and  by  leg- 
islatures composed  in  a  great  measure  of  slaveholders  and  the, 
representatives  of  a  slaveholding  people. 

"As  a  general  proposition  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  nation 
which  wi'ested  the  African  from  his  home  and  sold  him  into 
perpetual  bondage,  is  as  criminal  at  least  as  those  by  whom  ha 
was  purchased  and  who  may  have  retained  him  in  that  state.  It 
is  no  less  evident,  that  after  having  thrown  millions  of  negroes 
into  one  quarter  of  the  world,  and  reaped  the  profits  of  the  hor- 
rible traffic,  it  is  not  for  her  to  upbraid  the  purchasers  for  using 
their  bargain,  and  to  summon  them,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  natural  rights,  to  relinquish  at  once  their  hold, 
at  whatever  loss  and  risk  to  themselves.  Yet  this  is  what  is 
done  towards  the  Americans  by  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  their  character  of  Britons,  and  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  British  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  therefore  fair 
to  pass  in  review  the  facts  which  go  to  show,  that  they  have  no 
such  privilege  but  are  obnoxious  to  the  maxims  which  I  hava 
just  stated."  p.  325. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  presents  a  view,  principally  furnished  by  her 
own  writers  and  orators,  of  the  part  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
carrying  on   the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  a  far? 
disinterested  philanthropists  had  to  encounter  before  they  could 
bring  about  its  much  boasted  abolition.     He  quotes  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  itself  the  declarations,  that  England,  of  all 
nations,  "had  most  extensively  pursued  and  most  solemnly  au- 
thorized! the  slave  trade" — that  she  had  been  "principally  in- 
strumental in  barring  out  from  benighted  Africa  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  and    the  comforts   of   civilization,"    and    had 
"checked  or  rather  blasted  in  its  bud  the  improvement  of  the 
African  continent."     For  twenty  years  were  such  men  as  Pitt3 
and  Fox,  and  Clarkson,   and  Wilberforce  most  indefatigable 
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labouring  to  bring  about  a  prohibition  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment of  this  unnatural  traffic  in  human  blood.  The  enormities 
they  detailed  as  resulting  from  its  prosecution  were  calculated 
to  astonish  and  to  strike  with  horror  every  feeling  heart;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  people  of  England 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  its  progress  till  so  late  as  the  year 
1807.  Let  it  be  remembered  too  that  Great  Britain  still  holds 
in  subjection  the  West  India  Islands,  where  slavery  exists  and 
is  tolerated  at  the  present  day,  and  where  indeed  it  is  attended 
with  a  degree  of  rigor  and  ot  cruelty  no  where  known  in  the  U- 
ted  States.  Who,  after  this,  would  believe  it  possible,  that 
British  writers  and  British  statesmen  would  indulge  in  the 
keenest  sarcasms  and  often  the  most  intemperate  abuse,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  American  people,  for  permitting  in  their  free  land 
the  existence  of  an  evil  entailed  upon  them  by  Great  Britain, 
and  which  at  the  present  day  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  remove. 

Our  ideas  on  the  subject  of  slavery  have  been  given  some- 
what in  detail  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  when  speaking 
of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety. We  regard  it  as  an  evil  entailed  upon  us  by  our  British 
ancestors,  an  evil  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  relieve 
ourselves,  except  by  very  slow  degrees.  Every  disposi- 
tion however  is  manifested  by  the  American  people  to 
eradicate  it  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  though 
it7must  necessarily  be  a  long  time  before  the  object  can  be  com- 
pletely effected,  we  believe  that  the  plan  of  colonization, 
which  has  been  undertaken  and  will  doubtless  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  glorious  result. 

We  cannot  in  this  article,  which  is  already  perhaps  extended 
too  far,  furnish  even  an  outline  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Walsh 
on  this  interesting  topic.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  has  presented  a 
thorough  vindication  of  the  American  character  from  all  the 
unworthy  imputations  which  have  been  cast  upon  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  and  toleration  among  us  of  negro 
slavery,  and  has  shewn  abundant  reason,  why  our  British  accus- 
ers at  least  should  be  silent  in  relation  to  it.  He  has  given  us 
likewise  in  a  note  "a  comparison  between  the  condition,  physi- 
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cal  and  moral,  of  our  negroes,  and  that  of  the  labouring  poor 
in  England,"  and  proves  most  conclusively,  from  authentic  doc- 
uments, that  the  advantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  former. 
The  following  statement  he  quotes  from  the  writings  of  the 
English  Poet,  Southey.  Speaking  of  the  poor  in  England  in 
1807,  when  their  condition  probably  was  even  better  than  at 
present,  the  author  remarks: 

"To  talk  of  Fnglish  happiness  is  like  talking  of  Spartan  free- 
dom: the  helots  are  overlooked.  In  no  country  can  such  riches 
be  acquired  by  commerce,  but  it  is  the  one  who  grows  rich  by 
the  labour  of  the  hundred.  The  hundred  human  beings  like 
himself,as  wonderfully  fashioned  byNature, gifted  with  the  like  ca- 
pacities and  equally  made  for  immortality,  are  sacrificed,body  and 
soul.  Horrible  as  it  must  needs  appear,  the  assertion  is  true  to  the 
very  letter.  They  are  deprived  in  childhood  of  all  instruction 
and  all  enjoyment,  of  the  sports  in  which  childhood  instinctively 
indulges,  of  fresh  air  by  day  and  of  natural  sleep,  by  night. 
Their  health,  physical  and  mot  al,  is  alike  destroyed;  they  die 
of  diseases  induced  by  unremitting  tas/c  work,  by  confinement 
in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms,  by  the  particles 
of  metallic  or  vegetable  dust  which  they  are  continually  inhal- 
ing, or  they  live  to  grow  up  without  decency,  without  comfort, 
and  without  hope;  without  morals,  without  religion,  and  with- 
out shame;  and  bring  forth  slaves  like  themselves  to  tread  in 
the  same  path  of  misery." 

We  must  here  conclude  our  remarks  upon  a  work,  which  we 
cheerfully  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Had  we  room,  and  were  we  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
a  volume,  which  on  the  whole  has  pleased  us  so  much,  we  might 
perhaps  point  out  some  defects  in  the  plan,  as  well  as  some  ob- 
vious proofs  ol  haste  in  its  execution.  But  in  conclusion  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  we  hope  the  author  will  persevere 
and  complete  the  important  enterprise  he  has  thus  ably  com- 
menced. We  hope  too,  although  we  shall  wait  with  great  anx- 
iety for  the  remainder  of  the  work,  that  he  will  take  ample  time 
for  its  thorough  and  successful  completion,  and  will  present  it  to 
us  at  last  equally  replete  with  valuable  information  and  conclu- 
sive reasoning,  but  less  defective,  both  in  style  and  arrange, 
ment,  than  is  the  part  already  before  us.  E, 
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TO  THE  EDITOR, 

SIR — Ancient  historians  have  made  us  acquainted  with  th# 
manners,  customs,  and  degree  of  civilization  which  existed  a- 
mong  their   several    nations  at  the  periods  when  they  wrote. 
They  have  also  extended  our  information  in  some  respects  to 
countries  adjacent,  though  not  immediately  within  the  scope  of 
the  narration  assigned  to  themselves.     If  however  we  refer  to 
the  oldest  of  the  classic  writers,  we  find  their  knowledge  limit* 
ed  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  years  beyond  the  period 
of  their  own  existence,  that  they  began  their  histories  with  fa- 
ble, and  progressed  with  certain  admixtures  of  truth  until  the 
time  when  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  direet  tradition  was 
sufficient  to  establish  the  facts  which  they  narrate.     Their  re- 
searches into  the  antiquities  of  other  nations  was  generally  pu- 
erile and  insufficient,  if  we  except  the  Grecian  knowledge  pf 
Egypt,  which  at  an  early  period  was  to  the  former  nation  a 
school  of  learning,  and  became  the  seat  of  literature  to  the  an. 
cestors  of  those  academicks,  whose  memory  we  even  now  rev- 
erence.    The  records  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  handed  down  to 
"us  through  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  historians,  display  cer- 
tain permanent  colours,  which   indicate  that  the  light  of  truth 
had  in  some  degree   shewn  thereon,  but  with  respect  to  other 
nations  their  information  is  wilder  than  their  mythology.     It  is 
their  own  imaginary  chaos  personified,   and  could   never  have» 
been  brought  into  order  except  by  the  aid  of  the  more  modern 
system  of  philosophy,  which  has  taught  us  to  search  after  facta 
and  investigate  truth  by  slow  comparison. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  time  has  not  altogether  destroyed 
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many  of  the  structures  erected  by  the  most  ancicnt'nations,  and 
even  where  the  solid  pyramid  becomes  dilapidated  minuter  rel- 
ics have  escaped  unheeded  and  unhurt.  The  earth  has  hid  then* 
from  the  hand  of  time  and  they  are  found  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
fresh  and  perfect,  affording  matter  of  much  information  to  the 
historian,  and  have  become  a  source  of  knowledge  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

Among  the  minor  antiquarian  relicks,  none  perhaps  have 
proved  of  more  importance,  in  the  study  of  mythology,  than  the 
numerous  specimens  of  pottery,  discovered  by  the  modern  Vir- 
tuosi. It  has  been  the  means  of  detecting  errors  and  of  explain- 
ing various  historical  and  mythological  circumstances,  which 
were  previously  misunderstood.  The  Etruscan  Vases,  now  so 
eagerly  sought  after  at  immense  prices  by  European  connois- 
eurs  have  in  a  very  eminent  degree  conti-ibuted  to  this  elucida- 
tion, whilst,  from  the  elegant  drawings  portrayed,  modem 
artists  have  been  enabled  to  make  great  improvement  in  their 
profession.  Although  we  cannot  boast  that  the  pottery  of  our 
aborigines  equals  the  vases  of  Etruria  in  workmanship,  yet 
much  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  examination  of 
those  fewspecimens  which  have  been  found  uninjured.  Theirnat- 
ural  fragility  and  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having  been  plan- 
ed in  vaulted  tombs,  like  the  pottery  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ita- 
ly, occasion  our  collections  to  be  very  small,  and  onght  to  make 
us  eagerly  desirous  of  preserving  the  few  which  are  found  in  a 
perfect  state. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  manufactured  two 
species  of  pottery.  The  most  common  and  best  kind,  which 
they  used  chiefly  for  the  formation  of  vessels,  was  made 
from  a  light  yellow  and  compact  clay,  intinately  intermixed 
with  small  broken  fragments  and  dust  of  pounded  carbon  of 
lime  once  in  a  state  of  chrystalization.  This  composition  ena- 
bled them  to  make  their  vessels  extremely  light,  though  at 
the  same  time  strong  and  able  to  endure  the  heat  of  fire.  Our 
own  potters  would  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  the 
same  composition;  the  materials  are  at  hand  and  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  earthen  ware  thus  made  being  liable  to  fracture 
from  heat  when  used  for   culinary  purposes.     At  the  Saline 
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works  on  the  Wabash  river  some  ancient  furnaces  have  been 
discovered,  in  which  was  fixed  a  row  of  clay  pans,  full  three 
feet  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt,  which  seem  to 
have  answered  every  purpose  of  our  cast  iron  kettles,  at  present, 
so  disadvantageous^  used. 

The  other  kind  of  pottery  has  been  appropriated  to  the  mak- 
ing of  large  idols.  It  is  a  coarse  clay,  much  intermixed  with 
feruginous  matter  and  flinty  particles.  It  seems  to  have  been 
better  adapted  for  the  purposes  designed  by  possessing  the  ca- 
pability or  retaining  its  moulded  form  without  much  liability  to 
shrink  when  burnt. 

Some  years  ago  Doctor  Overton  obligingly  presented  to  me 
a  remarkable  vessel,  made  from  the  first  described  species  of 
clay,  which  was  dug  up  within  an  ancient  open  temple,  situated 
on  the  Cany  fork  of  Cumberland  river.*  It  is  a  flagon,  formed 
into  the  shape  of  three  distinct  and  hollow  heads  joined  to  the 
central  neck  of  the  vessel  by  short  thick  tubes  leading  from  each 
respective  occiput.  This  vessel  holds  about  a  quart;  its  work- 
manship is  well  executed,  though  differing  essentially  in  one 
character  from  the  Mexican  style,  employed  in  their  paintings 
and  idols.  The  nations  of  Anahuac  displayed  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  minute  particulars.  They  represented  the  smallest 
ornaments  and  exact  form  of  the  various  parts  of  the  dress  and 
its  appendages,  though  at  the  same  time  they  totally  disregard- 
ed the  general  natural  form  of  the  face  and  figure,  which  were 
distorted  in  various  uncouth  modes.  The  heads  I  am  describ- 
ing are,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  natural,  and  display  a  strik- 
ing rese.mbla.nce  to  the  Asiatic  countenance;  none  of  the  mi- 
nor parts  have  bsen  attended  to,  though   a  small  oval  promi- 

*  I  have  been  lately  informed  that  Mr.  Atwater  sent  a  drawing-  of  this 
vessel  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  in  Boston.  They 
wrote  him  on  the  subject  and  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  original  had 
not  been  brought  from  Ilindostan.  T  am  pleased  to  obtain  sueh  unbiassed 
judgement  in  favour  of  my  hypothesis  as  regards  the  Hindoo  origin  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  assure  those 
gentlemen  that  the  vessel  was  really  dug  up  in  the  place  described,  and 
that  Doctor  Overton,  a  physician  of  eminence  and  respectability  now 
resident  in  Nashville,  was  either  present  or  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood at  the  time  of  its  being  discovered.  The  vessel  was  presented  to 
him  covered  with  the  recent  dirt  as  dug  up.  The  peculiar  composition 
of  this  pottery  would  occasion  me  to  rocognize  the  same  as  manufactured 
by  our  aborigines,  if  I  had  m«t  with  it  in  any  cabinet  ia  Europe, 
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nence,    somewhat  towards  the  top  of  each  head,  is  probably- 
meant  to  represent  a  knot  of  hair;  in  other  respects  thsy  ap- 
pear bald.     This  marked  difference  between  the  idols  of  Mex- 
ico aud  our  figures  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
which  I  stated  in  a  former  letter  when  explaining  the  alteration 
by  the  same  people   with  regard   to  their  change  of  the  open 
temple  and  subsequent  adoption  of  the  pyramid.    Jt  tends   to 
prove  the  later  continuance  of  the  intercourse  between  Asia  and 
the  mid  continent  of  America.     The  idols  of  Hindostan  and 
Egypt  became,  after  a  certain  time,  absolute  hieroglyphic   sta- 
tues.    The  history  and  attributes  of  their  gods  were  conveyed 
to  the  eve  of  the  initiated  under  the  strange  admixture  of  human 
and  animal  features,  joined   with  certain  emblematical  orna- 
ments and  peculiar   modes  of  dress  that   distorted   the  whole 
shape:  it  may  be  termed  the  counterpart  of  hieroglyphic  writing 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Mexicans  to  a  great  extent.  Thus  an  un- 
natural large  nose  was  the  sign  of  royalty,  and  also  of  the  power 
of  their  gods:  when  the  feet  were  hid  within  the  garments,  if 
was  an  indication  of  death:  immense  appendant  ears  designated 
wisdom  and  supernatural  knowledge.     In  this  last  mentioned 
peculiarity  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  from  some   specimens  of 
pottery,  that  our  aborigines  possessed  the  same  idea. 

But  to  return  to  my  description  of  the  treble  headed  Flagon, 
which  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  each  face  is  painted  in  a  different  manner,  and  surprises  us 
by  the  strong  resemblance  to  the  modes  in  which  the  Hindoos 
designate  their  different  casts.  One  of  the  faces  is  slightly  co- 
loured all  over  with  Red  Ochre,  having  deep  blotches  of  the 
same  paint  on  the  central  part  of  each  cheek.  The  second 
face  has  a  broad  streak  of  Brown  Ochre  across  the  forehead, 
and  another  running  parallel  with  the  same,  eveloping  the  eyes 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  ears.  The  third  face  has  a  streak 
of  Yellow  Ochre,  which  surrounds  and  extends  across  the  eyes, 
running  from  the  centre  at  right  angles  down  the  nose  to  the 
upper  lip,  whilst  another  broad  streak  passes  from  each  ear 
along  the  lower  jaw  and  chin.  The  Hindoos  have  various 
marks  by  which  they  jaint  their  faces  to  designate  the  different 
casts  and  to  distinguish  among  the   same  casts  those  who  are 
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peculiar  votaries  of  certain  gods — this  custom,  of  increase  in 
the  original  number  and  form  of  their  marks  renders  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  know  precisely  those  which  were  exclusively  of 
ancient  date.  Upon  referring  to  Dubois*  I  find  that  they  only 
use  three  colours,  red,  black,  and  yellow.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  face  which  I  have  described  as  being  painted  with 
Brown  Ochre  was  originally  black.  If  it  was  a  metallic  paint, 
as  the  other  colours  certainly  are,  the  black  having  an  admix- 
ture of  iron  would  naturally  change  from  the  lapse  of  time  and 
become  what  to  all  appearance  it  now  is,  a  dark  Brown  Ochre — 
The  other  two  colours  being  native  minerals  usually  found  in 
the  earth  are  not  subject  to  change.  If  this  conjecture  appears 
to  be  rational  we  may  cor.sider  the  colours  to  have  been  origin, 
ally  the  same  as  those  used  in  Hindostan.  Dubois  mentions  "that 
the  Hindoos  draw  three  or  four  horizontal  lines  between  their 
eyebrows,  whilst  others  describe  a  perpendicular  line  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  to  the  root  of  the  nose;"  "some  northern 
Bramins  apply  the  marks  to  either  jaw,"  meaning  I  presume  by 
this  expression  the  same  kind  of  line  which  I  have  described  in 
the  face  painted  with  Yellow  Ochre  as  extending  from  the  ears 
along  the  lower  jaw  to  the  chin,  Mr.  Dubois  also  mentions 
that  the  Bramins  draw  a  horizontal  line  over  the  forehead  to  de^ 
note  that  they  have  bathed  and  are  pure. 

The  vessel  described  was  in  my  opinion  intended  for  sacred 
purposes,  it  being  found  within  one  of  the  circumvallatory  tem- 
ples, is,  perhaps,  the  only  direct  proof,  though  its  form  strong- 
ly corroborates  my  idea.  It  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
convenient  vessel  for  any  domestic  purpose — the  angular  posi- 
tion of  the  heads  with  respect  to  the  neck  of  the  Flagon,  must 
prevent  its  being  emptied  of  any  liquid  by  other  means  than* 
complete  inversion.  The  contents  of  two  of  the  heads  might 
be  discharged  by  an  inclined  position  with  some  difficulty  and 
Jtnuch  gurgling,  but  to  empty  the  other  the  neck  must  become 
vertical.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  the  modern  refinement  of  Goblets,  Pitchers,  and  Decan- 
ters as  intermediate  vessels — they  used  large  Jars  or  Vases  to 
hola  their  liquors  for  safe  keeping  or  carriage,  and  poured  the 

*  Dubois  on  the  character,  manners  and  customs  of  tke  people  of  India/ 
oj.  1,  page  295,  et  seq.  Am.  Ed. 
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contents  into  bowls  or  horns  from  which  they  drank.     It  is  hard- 
ly conceivable  that  our  Aborigines  could  be  more  refined  and 
whilst  the  small  size  of  my  Flagon  precludes  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing a  vessel  for  deposit  of  liquids — its  shape  plainly  indicates 
that  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  a  drinking  vessel.    As  the 
ancients  always  completely  inverted  the  vessel  from  which  they 
poured  their  libations;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  Fla- 
gon was  intended  for  the  same  purpose  and  that  the  three  heads 
with  the  different  marks  of  cast  might  designate  the  various  or- 
ders of  men  for  which  such  libation  was  made.    If  my  conjec- 
ture is  reasonable  and  the  place  where  the  Flagon  was  found  is 
strong  confirmation  thereof,  we  have  almost  direct  proof  of  the 
identity  of  religion  between  the  Hindoos  and  our  Aborigines — 
No  fortuitous  circumstances  or  train  of  thought  incidental  to 
the  .generality  of  mankind  could  occasion  such  striking  similari- 
ty in  the  paints  and  mode  of  applying  them  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  different  casts  of  men  in  their  respective  nations.     I* 
however,  we  do  not  admit  that  that  this  Flagon  was  a  vessel  of 
libation  the  fact  of  its  having  three  heads  possessing  Asiatic 
features  and  painted  ki  the  manner  mentioned  is  a  sufficient  cir- 
cumstance in  favour  of  my  general  hypothesis.     Brama  was  re- 
presented with  a  treble  head  from   the  remotest  antiquity  as  is 
proved  from  his  colossal  image  in  the  cave  of  Elephanta.     Nu- 
merous Hindoo  idols  in  the  island  of  Java  have  also  three  heads 
and  from  the  number  delineated  by  Mr.  Raffle  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  history  we  must  be  convinced  that  this  character 
in  the  images  of  their  gods  was  much  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

I  was  at  Nashville  many  years  ago,  when  some  persons  found 
a  clay  vessel  about  twenty  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  diging  a  well — this  great  depth  ought  not  to  be  considered 
extraordinary  as  the  place  was  a  narrow  valley  between  hills  lia- 
ble to  wash.  They  came  to  a  natural  spring  issuing  from  a 
Tock,  on  which  this  piece  of  pottery  was  placed.  It  was  taken 
to  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  in  Mr.  Peale's  Museum.  The  ves- 
sel I  presume,  will  contain  near  a  gallon,  its  base  is  a  flat  circle? 
from  which  it  rises  in  a  somewhat  globose  form  terminating  at; 
the  top  with  the  figure  of  a  female  head—there  is  no  aperture 
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except  a  round  hole  situated  towards  the  summit  of  the  globular 
part  of  the  vessel.  The  features  of  the  face  are  Asiatic,  the 
crown -of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  cap  or  ornament  shaped  in- 
to a  terrasated  or  somewhat  pyramidical  figure  with  a  flatened 
circular  summit  ending  at  the  apex  in  a  round  button.  The 
ears  are  very  large  extending  down  on  a  line  with  the  chin. — 
This  head  resembles  many  of  those  engraved  for  Raffle's  histo- 
ry; a  certain  general  resemblance  may  also  be  observed  as  re- 
spects the  crown  or  cap,  the  Asiatic  head  dresses  being  some- 
what conical  or  else  pyramidical,  with  a  round  or  square  apex — 
had  the  vessel  which  I  have  described  been  taken  to  Java,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thac  Mr.  Raffle  would  have  at  once 
pronounced  it  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Hindoo  statues  of 
that  Island. 

The  small  hole  in  this  vessel  is  round  though  in  other.re- 
spects  there  is  no  designation  of  its  having  been  intended  as  an 
opening  by  the  fabricator;  there  is  no  raised  margin  or  other 
means  of  showing  that  it  was  thus  originally  designed  whilst  its 
awkward  position  must  have  rendered  it  unfit  either  for  the 
ready  reception  or  escape  of  liquids.  There  are  some  marks  of 
paint  having  formerly  existed  on  the  head  though  too  much 
worn  off  to  admit  of  any  definite  description. 

This  vessel  like  the  one  first  described  must  afford  convin- 
cing proof  to  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  statues 
and  paintings  of  the  Hindoos  that  our  Aborigines  possesed  the 
same  religious  ideas,  and  formed  the  models  of  their  divinities 
upon  a  similar  plan  and  with  the  same  expression  of  counten- 
ance as  the  natives  of  Hindostan  and  their  colonies.*  I  will  a- 
gain  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  when  I  speak  of  our  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  as  descended  from  the  Hindoo  race — I  mean 
thereby  the  origin  of  both  people  from  a  common  ancestry  pri- 
or to  that  period,  when  the  Hindoos  recognized  themselves  as  a 
distinct  nation  through  any  authentic  historical  records  now 
known.  In  short  that  the  various  nations  of  the  Hindoo  family 
separated  soon  after  the  confusion  of  tongues — when  the  human 

*  If  these  letters  ever  meet  the  eyes  of  the  literary  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  would  request  them  to  visit  Peak's  Museum  for  the  purpose  of 
examining' the  vessel  described,  and  if  the  book  is  not  in  their  possession 
by  going  to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  they  will  find  that  the  plates  in  the 
gdvol.  of  Baffle's  History  of  Java  completely  confirms  my  statement. 
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race  was  miraculously  divided,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
manner,  into  four  distinct  races,  each  afterwards  forming  nu- 
merous separate  nations,  as  respects  certain  variations  in  cus- 
toms and  language.  The  Arabian  race  embracing  the  Chal- 
deans, Israelites,  Greeks,  and  other  nations  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  great  branch.  The  Tartars,  including  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  though 
by  intermixture  no  longer  distinguishable,  is  a  second  division. 
The  Negro  races  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa 
form  the  third,  whilst  the  Hindoo  family  composed  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Celts,  Goths,  and  the  ancient  American  nations,  which  I 
have  designated  to  be  of  the  present  Peruvian  and  Mexican 
race,  form  the  fourth  and  last  great  division  of  mankind.  With 
regard  to  our  American  aborigines,  they  seem  to  have  imbibed 
certain  ideas  from  each  branch  of  the  Hindoo  division.  In  some 
respects,  especially  in  their  astronomical  signs,  and  divisions 
of  time,  they  have  followed  more  immediately  Egyptian  ideas  : 
whilst,  at  the  same  time  we  observe  certain  customs,  which  may 
be  considered  more  peculiar  to  the  Goths  and  Celts.  The  most 
striking  coincidences,  however,  exist  between  our  aborigines 
and  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  on  this  account  I  have  so  de- 
signated their  descent. 

My  next  letter  will  describe  a  small  Idol,  which  resembles 
those  which  have  been  found  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Europe* 
having  been  deposited  in  the  Tumuli  of  that  Gothic  part  of  the 
Hindoo  family,  which  afterwards  emigrated  to  the  shores  of  the? 
Baltic.  C. 

ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

THE  celebrated  Col.  Boon  was  taken  prisoner  in  1778,  by 
the  Indians,  and,  although  ever  watchful  for  an  opportunity  of 
escape,  considered  the  attempt  too  hazardous  until  roused  by  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky.  He 
discovered  that  five  hundred  warriors,  under  the  command  of 
some  Canadian  officers,  were  embodied  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking  Boonsborough.     Taking  advantage  of  the   privilege 

allowed  him  from  his  skill  in  hunting,  he,  under  pretence  of  kil- 
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ling  deer,  boldly  turned  his  course  towards  the  settlement,  and 
travelled  incessantly  day  and  night,  about  200  miles,  until  he  ar* 
rived  at  the  stockade  or  station,  named  in  honor  of  himself. 

Mr.  Smith  was  at  this  time  commandant  of  the  little  colony. 
His  rank  as  Major  in  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  his  personal 
qualifications  occasioned  him  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  small 
band  of  heroic  settlers,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Col.  Boon, 
signalized  themselves  in  the  memorable  defence  ofthatplacet 
We  mean  not  to  dwell  upon  the  bravery  of  their  conduct.  Wh0 
among  Americans  could  act  otherwise  than  bravely,  when  de. 
fending  their  wivea,  their  sisters,  or  their  chddren?  Maj.  Smith 
had  another  although  not  less  powerful  motive,  to  stimulate  his 
natural  courage.  The  tender  feelings  of  love  had  kindled  into 
a  flame,  and  made  every  emotion  of  his  heart  burn  with  a  desire 
to  distinguish  himself  in  defence  of  the  object  of  his  affectiom 
who,  with  her  parents,  had  some  time  previous  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  the  Fort. 

The  Indians  invested  the  stockade,  before  the  garrison  had 
completed  the  digging  of  a  well,  which  they  had  commenced  on 
receiving  information  of  the  intended  attack.  Delay  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  complete  this  important  object,  as  their  num- 
bers were  too  small  to  permit  its  being  accomplished  when  em- 
ployed in  self-defence.  They  consequently  entered  into  a  de- 
ceptive negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  Fort,  which  circum- 
stance fortunately  gave  them  time  to  complete  their  undertak- 
ing. Maj.  Smith  who  with  some  others  of  the  garrison,  had  en- 
gaged to  meet  an  equal  number  of  the  enemy  at  a  spring,  with- 
in pistol  shot  of  the  station,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms 
of  capitulation,  anticipated  the  usual  treachery  of  the  savages 
and  placed  a  number  of  his  men  on  the  side  opposite  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  with  strict  orders  to  fire  indiscriminately  on  the 
party,  if  a  concerted  signal  should  be  given.  The  conference 
was  held  and  the  proposals  for  surrender  declined  by  our  coun- 
trymen, at  a  time  when  they  observed  a  party  of  Indians  secret- 
ly creeping  towards  the  place.  The  hostile  Chiefs,  who  ad- 
vanced under  pretence  of  taking  leave,  attempted  to  seize 
our  officers.  At  this  movement  Smith  waved  his  hat,  when  a 
volley  from  the  garrison  prostrated  four  of  the  enemy.     It  was 
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perhaps  owing  to  the  deliberate  coolness  of  our  marksmen,  that 
their  own  party  escaped  into  the  fort  with  the  exception  of  one 
person,  wounded  by  the  fire  of  those  who  had  secretly  advanced 
towards  the  spring.  The  siege  was  thus  begun  and  continued 
with  incessant  firing  night  and  day,  until  the  losses  of  the  be" 
seigers  eventually  obliged  them  to  withdraw. 

Major  Smith's  manly  heroism,  his  cool  and  humane  conduct 
throughout  the  defence  of  Boonsborough,  which  then  consisted 
of  only  a  few  log  cabins  stockaded  together,  produced  sensa- 
tions in  the  bosom  of  our  young  heroine,  such  as  his  previous 
respectful  attention  had  not  effected.  These  feelings  were 
heightened  by  solicitude  for  the  life  of  her  defender,  who  expe- 
rienced a  violent  attack  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues 
he  had  undergone  during  the  siege. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  inhabitants  of  Boonsborough  resumed 
the  peaceful  employments  of  husbandry,  and  the  proprietor  of 
a  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kentucky  river  removed  his 
family,  and  re-occupied  the  former  cabins.  It  happened  that 
our  heroine,  whom  we  shall  designate  as  Miss  A,  accompanied 
by  a  young  female  friend,  took  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  that  ro- 
mantic stream,  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  and  amusement. 
They  rambled  along  the  pebbly  shore,  and,  meeting  with  a  ca- 
noe, determined  to  visit  their  opposite  neighbours.  Although 
totally  unaccustomed  to  the  management  of  a  boat,  yet,  as  the 
river  was  low  they  did  not  doubt  their  ability  to  accomplish 
their  object.  The  tottering  vessel  was  pushed  from  the  shore, 
and  with  hearts  gay  and  light  as  the  zephyrs  which  ruffled  the 
pellucid  element,  our  female  navigators  commenced  their  en- 
prise.  Mutual  railcry  and  merry  laughter  were  excited  by  their 
own  want  of  skill.  The  canoe  was  whirled  round,  until  at  length 
it  struck  a  sand  bar  in  a  short  bend  of  the  river,  beyond  the  im- 
mediate view  of  the  fort,  though  not  far  distant  from  it.  They 
were  compelled  to  wade  to  theshore^  where,  after  adjusting  their 
light  summer  dresses,  they  proceeded  to  climb  the  bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  pajing  their  intended  visit.  At  this  moment, 
three  Indians  rushed  from  a  bushy  covert,  and  with  savage  men- 
aces of  instant  death  forced  them  along. 

The  horror  of  their  unexpected  situation,  and  the  dread  ef 
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the  uplifted  tomahawk  propelled  them   forward  at  the  will  of 
their  captors,  and  they  ascended  with  wonderful  expedition  the 
steep  ravine  which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  marble  clilts  of  the 
Kentucky.     Although  breathless  and  exhausted,  not  a  moment 
was  allowed  for  respiration;  their  tangled  cloths  were  torn  by 
the  bushes  without  their  daring  to  look  back  in  order  to  ex- 
tricate them;  their  shoes  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  rocks,  and 
their  wounded  feet  and  limbs  stained  with  blood.     Without  a 
moment's  respite,  fatigue,  despair,  and  torture  attended  every 
step,  and  deprived  them  of  all  recollection,  until  our  heroine 
vvaB  aroused  by  certain  attentions  which  one  of  the  Indians  dis- 
played.    It   was  a  true  savage  evincement  of  love,  for  while 
goading  on  our  helpless  females  with  a  pointed  stick,  or  using 
it  with  reiterated  blows,  he,  in  broken  English,  gave  Miss  A.  to 
understand  that  her  present  sufferings  should  be  recompensed 
by  her  becoming  his  squaw  on  their  arrival  at  his  nation.     This 
information  proved  an  achme  of  misery,  which  at  once  roused 
the  mind  of  our  heroine  and  determined  her  to  risk  every  haz- 
ard.    She  broke  the  small  branches  of  plants  and  bushes  as  they 
passed    along,  and    when   night  overtook   them  delayed   the 
party  as  much  as  possible  by  blundering  movements  and  retard- 
ed steps.     The  Indians  repeatedly  discovered  her  actions,  and, 
knowing  that  if  pursued  by  the  garrison  it  would  occasion  their 
own  destruction,  they  rushed  forward  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
her;  several  attempts  of  this  kind  were  restrained  by  her  Indian 
lover,  who,  with  threats  of  recrimination,  warded  off  their  blows. 
In   this  manner  our  female  captives  travelled  throughout  the 
night  and  on  return  of  day  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
misery.     A  momentary  delay  took  place,  whilst  the  Indians 
shot  a  buffaloe  and  cut  off  some  pieces  of  its  flesh.     This  op- 
portunity was  not  lost  by  Miss  A,   who  endeavoured  to  influ- 
ence the  feelings  of  her  Indian  lover  by  pointing  to  her  wound- 
ed frame  and  bleeding  feet.     Her  pallid  countenance  betokened 
exhausted  nature,  and  with  bitter  tears  she  besought  him  to  end 
her  miseries  at  once,  or  else  allow  some  respite  to  her  suffer- 
ings.    The  heart  of  the  savage  was  affected,  and,  after  travel- 
ling a  few  miles  further,  he  persuaded  his  companions  to  stop, 
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and,  while  they  cooked  part  of  their  game,  he  occupied  himself 
in  making  a  pair  of  mocasons  for  his  fair  captive. 

Some  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies  from  the 
fort,  major  Smith,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  en- 
quired after  them,  and  walked  to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  their  party.  He  hailed  the  inhabitants  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and,  finding  that  the  ladies  were  not  there,  became  alarm- 
ed, and  proceeded  with  another  person  down  the  river  to  the 
canoe,  which  they  reached  by  crossing  the  sand  bar.  Upon 
arriving  on  the  other  side,  they  discovered  mocason  tracks  and 
proceeded  with  eager  and  rapid  strides  up  the  ravine,  until  they 
assured  themselves  that  there  were  traces  of  only  three  Indians, 
who  had  seized  their  female  friends.  Smith  with  an  agonized 
mind  sat  down  whilst  his  companion  returned  to  the  garrison 
for  arms,  and  with  directions  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  two  of  the 
best  woodsmen.  Another  party  was  ordered  likewise  imme- 
diately to  proceed  on  horseback  to  the  upper  Blue  Licks,which 
at  that  time  was  the  usual  pass  for  all  the  northern  Indians. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Major  Smith  and  his  comrades  soon 
began  to  follow  the  devious  trace  of  the  Indians.  Whilst  day 
light  lasted  his  sagacious  eye  rapidly  traced  every  indis- 
tinct sign.  The  bended  blade  of  grass,  the  crushed  litchen,  the 
smallest  stone  displaced,  were  unerring  guides  in  the  pursuit 
through  places  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  discovery  of  the  route.  They  fortunately  had  sufficient  time 
to  unravel  the  first  intricate  mazes  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and 
when  the  sun  was  setting  were  convinced  that  the  savages  in- 
tended to  make  for  the  Blue  Licks.  This  enabled  our  party 
to  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  route  all  night,  and  after 
some  search  on  the  following  morning  they  recovered  the  In- 
dian trace  at  a  shoi-t  distance  beyond  the  place  where  they  had 
killed  the  buffalo.  Some  drops  of  blood  which  had  fallen  from 
the  meat  alarmed  our  commander,  and  they  turned  back  with 
the  dreadful  apprehension  that  their  female  Mends  might  be 

murdered.     Their  anxious  minds  however  were  happily  soon 

relieved,  and  Smith  with  silent  expedition  resumed  the  trace, 
telling  his  companions  that  they  would  meet  their  enemies  at 

he  next  water  course.  -  On  their  arrival  at  the  creek,  seeing  no 
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marks  on  the  opposite  side,  they  waded  clown  the  stream  with 
the  utmost  precaution  until  they  found  a  stone  wet  by  the 
splashing  of  water.  The  major  now  silently  arranged  his  men, 
ordering  one  above  and  another  below  the  spot,  whilst  his  third 
companion  was  stationed  at  the  landing,  as  a  central  support. 
Smith  cautiously  crept  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees  until  he 
saw  the  curling  smoke  of  the  Indian  fire.  With  death-like  si- 
lence he  crawled  through  the  bushes  and  within  thirty  yards 
discovered  an  Indian  stooping  over  the  flame.  The  click  of 
his  rifle  lock  startled  the  savage,  who  with  eager  gaze  look- 
ed around.  At  this  moment  the  whistling  bullet  pierced 
his  heart  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  fire.  The  two  ladies 
sprang  towards  the  major,  and  clung  about  him  just  as  the  se- 
cond Indian  rushed  forward  with  his  tomahawk.  Smith  threw 
them  off  by  a  sudden  effort,  and,  turning  his  gun,  aimed  a  blow, 
which  his  antagonist  evaded  by  springing  on  one  side.  The 
movement  was  of  little  avail,  for  he  received  his  mortal  wound 
from  the  person  stationed  in  the  rear.  The  third  Indian  ran  up 
the  creek  and  met  his  fate  from  the  hands  of  the  person  sta- 
tioned in  that  quarter. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  sudden  change  of  bursting 
joy  felt  by  our  two  young  ladies.  The  blanket  coats  of  our 
woodsmen  were  cut  into  garments  for  the  females,  whilst  eve- 
ry humane  assistance  and  tender  care  to  lessen  their  fatigue 
were  afforded  during  the  slow  progress  of  their  journey  home- 
wards. No  alarm  was  excited  except  for  a  moment  on  the  en- 
suing day  when  the  party  of  horsemen  overtook  them.  They 
had  proceeded  to  the  Blue  Licks,  and,  discovering  no  Indian 
trace,  pursued  a  different  route  to  the  garrison,  which  led  them 
on  the  trace  of  the  victorious  and  happy  party.  C. 


FEMALE  HEROISM. 

IN  the  year  1792  a  party  of  Indians  committed  extensive  de- 
predations upon  the  banks  of  the  Elkhorn,and,  among  other  out- 
rages, a  small  detachment  of  them  attacked  the  families  of  two, 
brothers  named  Cook,  who  occupied  two  small  cabins  situated; 
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about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart.  The  brothers,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew,  a  friend,  were  shearing  sheep  in  the  space  between 
their  two  cabins,  when  the  Indians  from  the  neighbouring-  wood 
fired  upon  them,  killed  one  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  shot  the 
other  through  the  body.  Mr.  McAndrew  ran  to  the  neigh- 
bouring settlement  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the  wounded  Mr. 
Cook  succeeded  in  gaining  the  nearest  cabin,  in  which  were  the 
wives  of  the  two  brothers;  closed  the  door,  and  secured  it  by  a 
strong  bar,  and  then  sunk  exhausted  on  the  floor,  and  instantly 
expired.  His  wife  seized  the  rifle,  and  finding  but  one  bullet, 
and  thinking  she  should  have  occasion  for  several,  she  placed  it 
between  her  teeth  and  actually  bit  it  into  two  parts,  with  one 
of  which  she  loaded  the  rifle,  and  determined  to  shoot  the  first 
Indian  at  whom  she  could  aim  through  a  crack  in  the  door.  In 
the  mean  time  the  savages  set  fire  to  the  cabin  by  the  side  of 
the  chimney,  and  she  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it.  They  re- 
pealed their  efforts  to  burn  the  building,  until  the  water  within 
was  exhausted.  Mrs.  Cook  then  had  recourse  to  the  eggs  on 
which  a  hen  was  setting  under  the  floor,  and  when  they  were 
gone,  killed  the  fowl,  cut  it  open  with  an  axe,  and  applied  the 
moist  entrails  to  the  fire.  At  length  the  Indians  were  discour- 
aged and  ceased  their  efforts  to  burn  the  cabin.  Mrs.  Cook  a- 
gain  seized  the  rifle  and  watching  a  favorable  opportunity  dis- 
charged it  at  an  Indian,  whose  body  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
Elkhorn.  This  destructive  fire,  and  the  fear  probably  of  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  whites,  induced  the  savages  to  retire 
'without  effecting  any  further  mischief.  E, 


For  the  Western  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Magazine. 
WHO  has  not  heard  of  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by 
securities?  If  we  look  around  in  society  we  every  where  see 
multitudes  who  have  suffered  from  this  cause.  In  the  large 
commercial  towns  at  this  moment  ruin  stalks  abroad,  prostrat- 
ing multitudes  of  those  who  have  unwarily  bound  themselves 
for  the  debts  of  others.     In  these  cities  ephemeral  speculators 
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spring  up,  soar  aloft,    glitter  in  the  sun  shine  of  commercial 
credit,  flutter  out  their  day,  and  sink  into  their  original  obsuri- 
ty,  leaving  those  who  contributed  to  their  exaltation  in  utter 
dismay  at  their  own  infatuation.     Equally  unhappy  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  of  the  extensive  trader;  like  the  going 
down  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  draws  with  it  into  the  gaping 
ocean  the  struggling  mariners,  and  surrounding  barks  of  smaller 
magnitude,  so  the  sinking  of  a  merchant  carries  with  him  into 
the  gulf  of  ruin  all  with  whom  he  is  connected,  creditors,  securi- 
ties, and  endorsers.     Is  it  essential  to  the  social  condition,  that 
this  state  of  things  should  exist?  Losses  are  incidental  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits:  war,  piracy,  storms,  and  conflagrations  alike  de- 
vastate; and  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  changes  of  modes,  visita- 
tions of  disease,  and  caprice  of  sovereigns,  all  have  their   influ- 
ence; and  no  human  foresight  can  guard  against  all  casualties.  But 
Is  it  not  the  province  of  human  wisdom  to  guide  the  providen- 
tial blow  to  the  infliction  of  the  least  injury  to  society?  He,  who 
lends  his  money,  disposes  of  a  surplus,  the  loss  of  which  may 
be  sustained;  but  the  man,  who  lends  his  name,  mortgages  his 
estate  without  consideration,  and  invites  ruin   into  his  house- 
hold.    The  lender  parts  with  that,  which  he  wants  not;  it  is  not 
essential  to  his  sustenance;  and  should  it  never  be  returned,  it 
only  so  much  lessens  the  mass  of  his  wealth.     But  it  is  not. 
a  surplus  that  is  taken  from  the  credulous,  unguarded  endorser. 
He,  who  becomes  the  bondsman  of  another,  still  flatters  him- 
self that  his  friend  will  discharge  the  debt;  and  when  the  day  of 
payment  arrives,  is  ever  found   unprepared:  mention  it  to  him} 
and  you  fill  him  with  terror:  coerce  payment  from  him  and  you 
sweep  away,  his  estate,  and  leave  him  destitute  and  miserable. 
From  this  prostration  perhaps  he  never  rises,   and  his  wretch- 
edness is  entailed  upon  his  posterity,  and  influences  their  for- 
tunes, their  moral  character,  and  their  happiness  for  a  genera- 
tion.    Then  let  the  legislative  sovereignty  blot  out  from  the 
statute  book  all  laws  containing  requisitions  so  baneful  to  socie- 
ty; and  in  lieu  thereof  let  it  be  enacted  that  none  shall  bind 
themselves  to  pay  the  debts  of  others,  that  no  endorsers  nor  se- 
curities shall   ever  be  held  liable  in  law,  and  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  shall  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  actions: 
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permitting  him  who  has  money  to  loan  it;  but  no  man  to  lend 
his  name.  H. 
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(Continued  from  page  313.) 

Bayous.  They  are  narrow  channels  into  which  the  waters 
flow  at  a  certain  stage  of  rise,  forming  temporary  islands; 
they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lower  vallies,  and  are  sometimes 
called  cut  nffs;  the  longest  lies  below  Evansville,  forming  oc- 
casionally a  very  large  island  opposite  Hendersonville. 

Inundations  The  Ohio  is  subject  to  periodical  rises  and 
to  many  adventitious  ones.  The  highest  happens  in  the  springj 
when  the  snow  melts  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  it  has 
sometimes  risen  to  fifty  feet  above  the  low  water  at  some  par- 
ticular places,  covering  ail  the  islands  and  bottoms  of  the  first 
banks,  and  overflowing  the  towns  built  on  those  bottoms,  such 
as  Marietta,  Shippingport,  Lawrenceburgh,  Shawneetown,  Sec. 
to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  or  more.  Another  happens  in  the  fall 
alter  the  first  rains;  both  subside  pretty  soon.  Many  others  oc- 
cur throughout  the  year,  occasioned  by  rains.  They  are  either 
general  or  partial,  sudden  or  gradual;  but  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  the  waters  are  very  low,  while  in 
January  and  February,  they  are  covered  with  floating  ice  and 
even  frozen  over  in  the  northern  and  upper  part.  The  over  j 
Rowings  do  not  rise  so  high  in  the  lower  valleys;  but  they  ex- 
pand more  over  the  bottoms,  often  leaving  behind  pools  and 
marshes. 

Phenomena.  Eddies  and  whirlpools  are  common,  particu- 
larly at  high  waters;  but  not  dangerous.  A  natural  echo  is 
heard  throughout  the  narrow  valley.     Fogs  are  common  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  valley,  they  collect  in  the  morn- 
ing and  last  until  the  sun  dissipates  them:  they  preserve  the 
yalley  from  the  chilling  frosts,  and  render  its  climate  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
westerly,and  four  times  out  of  five  a  breeze  blows  up  the  stream, 
following  the  meanders  of  the  valley:  it  is  a  deviated  branch 
of  the  Mexican  trade  wind.  Thunder  storms  are  frequent  in 
summer,  and  hurricanes  have  sometimes  happened.  Waves 
then  rise  high  against  the  current  and  are  dangerous.  Inter- 
mittent fevers  are  not  uncommon  in  the  fall  near  some  low  banks 
and  in  the  low  bottoms;  but  the  climate  is  otherwise  very 
healthy.  Many  springs  are  found  along  the  banks  and  cliffs 
and  many  more  appear  at  low  water. 

Scenery.  All  the  banks, and  cliffs,  and  nearly  all  the  islands 
are  covered  with  trees,  among  which  the  Platanus  occidental!* 
(Sycamore,)  the  Populus  angulata,  (Cotton  tree,)  and  the  Sa- 
lix  nigra  (Willow)  are  the  most  common  and  conspicuous. 
The  cliffs  and  islands  offer  every  where  very  fine  views  and 
prospects,  and  the  cultivation  increases  those  natural  beau- 
ties; this  is  very  conspicuous  near  Cincinnati,  Maysville,  Pitts- 
burgh, Sec. 

Navigation.  The  River  is  navigated  by  Steam  boats,  Bar- 
ges, Keel  boats,  Schooner  barges,  Rowing  boats,  Flat  boats  or 
Arks,  Skiffs,  Pirogues,  Rafts,  &x.  of  which  many  thousand  an- 
nually descend  the  stream.  Those  which  ascend  it  again  a- 
m'ount  annually  to  mar.y  hundred,  among  which  there  are  al- 
ready more  than  sixty  Steam  boats,  averaging  the  burthen  of 
150  tons  ea-h.  The  ascent  is  effected,  besides  steam,  by  sailing, 
poling,  warping,and  rowing,  and  is  very  tedious.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  navigation  consist  in  bars,  sunken  rocks,  rocky  ledg- 
es, snags  or  sunken  logs,  sawyers  or  moving  snags,  drifted  logs, 
planters  or  upright  trees,  falling  trees,  sinking  banks,  sudden 
storms,  rises  and  falls,  drifting  ice,  rejecting  currents,  whirl- 
pools, shallow  water,  ripples  and  rapids,  &c.  :  but  they  are  not 
dangerous  except  at  some  particular  stages  of  the  waters.  In 
the  spring  rise  the  water  is  so  deep  that  it  may  easily  float  ves- 
sels of  500  tons,  even  over  the  falls.  Many  large  ships  were 
|>uilt  at  Pittsburgh  and  Marietta,  which  safely  reached  the  seaj 
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but  since  the  introduction  of  Steam  boats,  Ships  have  been  dis« 
used. 

Towns.  There  are  already  more  than  125  towns  and  villag- 
es built  on  the  Ohio.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  head  of  it, 
contains  nearly  15000  inhabitants.  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  con- 
tains above  10,000.  The  other  principal  towns  are:  Louisville, 
in  Kentucky,  at  the  falls,  about  5000:  Steubenville,  in  Ohio  a- 
bout  3000:  Maysville  or  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  about  2000: 
besides,  Beavertown,  in  Pennsylvania:  Wheeling,  in  Virginia: 
Marietta,  in  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum:  Gallipo- 
lis  in  Ohio:  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto:  Au- 
gusta, in  Kentucky:  Newport,  K.  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  Riv- 
er: Owensborough,  K.  Hendersonville,  K.  Vevay,  in  Indiana: 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami:  Madi- 
son, Indiana:  Jeffcrsonville  and  New-Albany,  Indiana,  both  at 
the  falls:  Evansville,  Indiana:  Shawneetown,  in  Illinois.  &c. 

Branches.  The  Ohio  receives  immediately  about  400 
streams,  of  which  20  are  rivers  above  100  miles  long,  54  are 
small  rivers  or  large  creeks,  and  more  than  300  are  brooks  and 
runs.  Its  largest  branches  empty  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  Riv- 
er, such  as  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Wabash.  They 
all  flow  in  valleys  similar  to  that  of  the  Ohio  and  proportioned 
to  their  size.  Many  of  them,  such  as  the  Scioto,  Miami,  Ten- 
nessee, Wabash,  &c.  have  plains,  which  indicate  former  lakes. 
Most  of  them  have  rapids,  ripples,  bars,  islands,  Sec.  and  offer 
the  same  phenomena  as  the  Ohio,  particularly  the  periodical 
rises  and  falls.  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  20  principal 
streams,  which  fall  into  the  Ohio,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
join  it. 

PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  OHIO. 

1.  Alleghany.  It  rises  in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  on  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and,  after  flo.ving  through  a  small  part 
of  the  state  of  New-York,  it  returns  into  Pennsylvania,  until 
it  joins  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh  and  forms  the  Ohio. 
General  direction  S.  W.  Length  in  a  direct  course  170  geo- 
graphic miles,  in  the  natural  course  250,  equal  to  285  English 
miles.       It  has  five  great  branches,  the  Conemaugh,  Conewa- 
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go,  Tobas,  &c.     It  is  navigable  throughout,  and  its  stream  is 
gentle  and  clear. 

2.  Monongahela.  Pvises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  of 
Virginia,  near  latitude  38.  Direct  course  N.  and  150  miles, 
in  the  natural' course  210  miles,  or  245  Engiish  miles.  It  has 
three  great  branches,  of  which  the  Yohogheny  is  the  principal. 
Its  breadth  at  Pittsburgh  is  1350  feet,  being  wider  aud  deeper 
than  the  Alleghany.  It  flows  in  a  deep  valley,  is  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  and  has  a  turbid  but  navigable  stream. 

3.  Mahoning  or  Big  Beaver.  Rises  near  Lake  Erie,  in 
latitude  42,  and  runs  south  through  Pennsylvania,  emptying  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  smallest 
branches,  and  is  even  sometimes  called  a  Creek,  although  its 
direct  course  is  80  miles  long,  and  the  natural  nearly  140,  or  a- 
bout  163  English  miles,  being  very  crooked;  but  it  is  shallow, 
full  of  falls,  and  hardly  navigable.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Shenango  and  Neshanock. 

4.  Muskingum.  It  flows  through  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  about  100  miles,  but  being  very  winding 
its  natural  course  is  150  miles  or  about  175  English  miles  It 
rises  in  a  small  lake  of  the  Ohio  i-idge,  which  separates  the  ba- 
son of  the  Ohio  from  that  of  Lake  Erie,  near  the  41st  degree  of 
latitude,  and  it  joins  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  a  large  and 
navigable  river,  although  it  has  a  large  rapid  or  fall  at  Zanes- 
ville  and  some  other  smaller  rapids  elsewhere.  At  the  mouth 
it  is  750  feet  wide.  It  flows  through  alarge  valley,  and  receives 
four  or  five  large  branches,  called  Wills,  Licking,  Mohecan, 
fee. 

5.  Little  Kenhaway.  It  rises  in  the  Laurel  hills,  and  flows 
through  Virginia  in  a  N.  W.  course  of  90  miles,  or  140  in  a 
natural  course,  equal  to  about  163  English  miles.  It  empties  at 

Parkenburg,  is  partly  navigable  and  has  several  small  branches. 

6.  Hockhockixg.  Flows  through  Ohio.  Direction,  S.  E. 
length  seventy  five  miles,  by  the  real  course  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five,  or  about  one  hundred  and  forty  English  miles.  It  is 
a  deep  but  narrow  stream,  navigable  however  as  far  as  ihe  two 
cascades.     It  had  lakes  formerly. 

7.  Great  Kenhaway.     Pises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains; 
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near  latitude  36,  in  North  Carolina,  and  flows  through  Virginia. 
Course  northerly,  one  hundreed  and  seventy  five  miles,  real 
course  very  crooked,  ahout  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  or 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  English  miles.  It  joins  the  Ohio  a^ 
Point  Pleasant.  It  is  a  fine,  navigable  and  broad  river,  with  ma- 
ny branches. 

8.  Big  Guyandot.  It  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
and  runs  N.  through  Virginia,  emptying  itself  at  Guyandot 
It  is  navigable  sixty  miles;  length  seventy  miles,  real  course 
one  hundred  miles,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  English 
miles. 

9.  Sandy  River.  Rises  also  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
near  the  37th  degree  of  latitude,  and  separates  Virginia  from 
Kentucky.  It  is  a  large  but  shallow  river,  with  three  bran'  hes. 
Common  course  north,  ninety  miles  in  length,  natural  course 
one  hundred  and  twenty  five  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  six 
English  miles.     It  is  also  called  Tottery  river  and  Big  Sandy. 

10.  Scioto.  It  flows  through  the  state  of  Ohio,  rising  in  a 
morass  of  the  Ohio  ridge  or  table  land,  near  latitude  40  1-2.  It 
empties  near  Portsmouth  after  a  southerly  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles,  real  course  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  or  two  hundred  and  twelve  English  miles.  It  is  naviga- 
ble one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  is  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  broad  at  the  mouth.  It  has  many  bars  and  snags,  but  no 
falls.  Its  four  principal  branches  are  Whetstone  river,  Paint, 
Darby,  and  Walnut  creeks.     It  had  lakes  formerly. 

11.  Little  Miami.  Runs  through  Ohio  in  a  S.  S.  W.  di- 
rection of  sixty  miles,  natural  course  one  hundred  miles  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  English  miles  It  is  not  navigable.  It  joins 
the  Ohio  near  Columbia  and  has  several  small  branches.  Near 
its  head,  it  runs  for  a  mile  through  a  narrow  chasm,  with  suc- 
cessive falls  of  two  hundred  feet. 

12.  Licking  River.  It  flows  through  Kentucky  in  a  N.  W. 
course  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  rising  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  near  latitude  37.  It  has  two  great  branches,  is  hard_ 
ly  navigable,  and  winds  very  much.  It  empties  between  New- 
port and  Covington,  opposite  Cincinnati.  Real  course  about 
three  hundred  miles  or  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  English 
miles. 
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13.  GreAt  Miami.  It  rises  in  the  Ohio  ridge,  near  latitude 
40  1-2  and  flows  through  Ohio  in  a  S.  S  W.  direction,  dividing 
that  state  from  Indiana  at  its  mouth,  near  Lawrenceburgh.  Com- 
mon course  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  real  course  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  or  about  two  hundred  and  ten  English  miles.  Its  cur- 
rent is  very  rapid,  and  difficult  to  ascend.  It  has  four  principal 
branches,  such  as  Mad  river,  Whitewater,  Sec.  The  mout^  is 
six  hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  valley  is  very  large.  It  was  for- 
erly  called  Rocky  river. 

14.  Kentucky.  This  fine  river  gives  its  name  to  the  state 
throughout  which  it  flows,  in  aN  W.  direction.  It  rises  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  near  the  37th  degree  of  latitude,  a 
high  spot  from  which  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Licking,  &c. 
flow  westward.  Common  course  180  miles,  real  course  340 
and  very  winding,  or  about  400  engllsh  miles.  It  has  5  princi- 
pal branches,  Dick  river,  Black  river,  Sec.  It  overflows  in  the 
spring  and  is  then  navigable  even  for  Steam-Boats,  &c.  It  has 
many  rapids,  but  no  real  fall.  Its  valley  is  deep  and  often  nar- 
row ;  in  the  narrows,  the  limestone  cliffs  are  300  leet  high,  and 
very  near  each  other,  without  any  bottoms.  It  had  formerly  a 
few  small  lakes  and  hilly  islands.  It  empties  at  Port  William. 
Former  name  Cuttawa. 

15.  Salt  River.  Flows  in  Kentucky,  vises  in  the  knobby 
hills,  course  N.  W.  80  miles  long,  natural  course  winding  about 
140  miles,  or  160  engl  sh  miles.  It  is  partly  navigable  and  has 
many  branches.     It  empties  at  Adamsville. 

16.  Green  River.  It  rises  in  Kentucky,  in  the  knobby  hills, 
which  are  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  flows  West 
ahd  N.  W.  into  that  state.  Direct  course  175  miles,  usual 
course  about  350  or  more  than  400  english  miles.  It  has  four 
large  branches,  such  as  Barren  river,  Rough  and  Panther  creeks, 
Sec.  It  has  a  gentle  current  and  is  navigable.  Its  valley  is  ve- 
ry wide  in  the  lower  part,  and  when  it  joins  the  Ohio,  above 
Evansville,  its  stream  is  almost  as  large  as  the  Ohio.  It  was 
formerlv  called  Buffaloe  river. 

17.  Wabash.  It  rises  in  Indiana,  on  the  ridge  dividing  the 
basons  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  near  latitude  41|,  and  below 
it  forms  the  limits  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.     Direction  S* 
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S.  W.  Length  250  miles,  real  course  450  miles  or  nearly  525 
English  miles.  It  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  navigable  even  in 
summer,  as  far  as  the  falls.  Its  lower  valley  is  wide  and  shal_ 
low,  with  many  islands  and  bayous.  It  has  five  large  branches, 
such  as  Little  Wabash,  White  river,  &c.  This  last  is  very- 
considerable  and  extends  its  numerous  and  large  branches 
throughout  Indiana  ;  the  longest  is  350  miles  long,  one  of  them, 
runs  parallel  with  the  Ohio.     It  empties  above  Shawneetown. 

18.  Saline  River.  It  flows  through  Illinois  in  a  S.  E.  di- 
rection, emptying  below  Shawneetown.  Length  55  miles,  real 
course  about  90,  or  105  English  miles;  it  is  therefore  the  smal- 
lest of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Ohio,  although  Big  Blue  river, 
Tradewater  river,  Little  Muskingum,  and  LLtle  Scioto,  are  stilt 
smaller  and  rather  large  creeks ;  their  course  being  less  than 
100  miles,  I  have  not  noticed  them.  The  Saline  river  is  partly 
navigable  and  has  three  principal  branches. 

19.  Cumberland.     It  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  o_ 
Kentucky,  and  after  watering  Tennessee,  returns  into  Kentucky 
its  course  being  W.  and  N.  W.  about  300  miles  ;  real  course  a- 
bout  500  miles  or  about  585  English  miles.     It  is  a  fine  naviga^ 
ble  river,  flowing  in  a  broad  valley,  and  with  many  small  branch 
es,  but  no  large  ones.     It  has  also  been  called  the  Shawanee. 

20.  Tennessee.  The  last  and  largest  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ohio.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Holstein  and  Clinch  riv_ 
ers  in  Tennessee,  the  former  rising  in  Virginia  near  lat.  3~,  and 
the  second  in  North  Carolina,  within  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
near  lat.  35.  The  whole  course,  if  the  Clinch  river  is  deemed 
the  main  branch,  will  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the 
real  course  six  hundred  and  fifty,  equal  to  about  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  english  miles.  Duck  river  is  another  large  branch  of 
it,  and  there  are  three  others  besides*  The  direction  is  S.  W. 
then  west  and  next  north,  watering  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, &c.  and  emptying  into  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  below  the 
Cumberland,  from  which  basin  it  is  divided  by  a  high  ridge 
and  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  is  a 
very  large  and  fine  navigable  river,  almost  equal  to  the  Ohio  in, 
size,  but  not  in  depth.  Its  valley  is  wide  and  has  had  many 
lakes,  one  of  them  was  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  which  forms  now  si 
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small  lake,  fall  of  rocky  islands  and  rapids,  and  are  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  navigation.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Cherokee  riv- 
er. 

SMALLER   BRANCHES. 

The  fifty  foi£r  small  rivers  and  large  creeks,  flowing  into  the 
Ohio  are  the  following,  of  which  thirty  three  empty  on  the  right 
and  twenty  one  on  the  left.  They  are  all  over  thirty  miles  long 
in  their  natural  course. 

In  Pennsylvania,  3.  Right  bank,  Little  Beaver;  and  on  the 
left  bank  Chartier's  Creek,  Raccoon  Creek. 

In  Ohio,  17.  Big  Yellow  creek,  Warren  creek,  Indian  Wheel- 
ing creek,  Captina  creek,  Sunfish  creek,  Opossum  'reek,  Lit- 
tle Muskingum  river,  Duck  creek,  Shade  river,  Kaygers  creek 
Campaign  creek,  Raccoon  creek,  Symmes'  creek,  Brush  creek 
Little  Scioto  river,  Eagle  creek,  White  Oak  creek. 

In  Virginia,  7.  Short  creek,  Wheeling  creek,  Big  Grave 
creek,  Fishing  creek,  Stony  creek,  Big  Sandy  creek,  Little  Guy- 
andot  river. 

In  Kentucky,  12.  Little  Sandy  river,  Tygert  creek,  KinnL 
conick,  Gunpowder  creek,  Bigbone  creek,  Harrod  creek,  Bear-, 
grass  creek,  Otter  creek,  Sinking  creek,  Blackford  creek,  Hig  h 
land  creek,  Tradewater  river. 

In  Indiana,  12.  Tanner's  creek,  Houghan  creek,  Loughery 
creek,  Indian  Kentucky,  Silver  creek,  Buck  creek,  Co  -ydon 
creek,  Big  Blue  river,  Little  Blue  river,  Anderson  river,  Little 
Pigeon  creek,  Big  Pigeon  creek. 

In  Illinois,  3.  Lusk's  creek,  Bigbury  creek,  Cash  river. 


FISHES  OF  THE  OHIO. 
Flit  ST  PART.         THORACIC  FISHES. 

Having  complete  gills,  with  a  gill  cover,  and  a  branchial  in  cm. 
brane.  Lower  or  ventral  fins  situated  on  the  breast  or  thorax  _ 
under  the  pectoral  or  lateral  fins. 

1   Genus.     Perch.     Perca.     Perche. 

Body  elliptical,  scaly;  head  without  scales,  mouth  large,  jaws 
with  unequal  acute  teeth,  gill  cover  with  a  serrate  prcopercule 
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and  a  spiny  opercule;  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  with  spiny  rays, 
the  second  with  soft  rays.     Vent  posterior. 

This  genus  was  very  badly  defined  by  Linneus,  Shaw,  Bloch, 
and  Mitchell;  the  above  characters  are  now  precise  and  apply 
to  all  the  species  that  ought  to  remain  in  it,  answering  to  the 
genus  of  Lacepede  and  the  subgenus  of  Cuvier,  bearing  the  same 
name.  All  the  species  belonging  to  it  are  voracious  and  prey 
on  smaller  fishes.  There  are  only  few  species  in  the  Ohio, 
which  afford  an  excellent  food. 

1st  Species.  Salmon  Perch.  Perca  Salmonea.  Perche  Sau- 
monee. 

Jaws  nearly  equal,  one  spine  on  the  opercule  and  another  at 
the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins:  body  lengthened,  breadth  one  ninth 
of  the  length,  brownish  above,  with  gilt  shades,  white  beneath; 
first  dorsal  fin  with  fourteen  rays,  second  with  twenty,  tail  fork- 
ed, all  the  fins  spotted;  lateral  line  diagonal  and  slightly  curved. 
A  fine  fish,  from  one  to  three  feet  long;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
afforded  by  the  Ohio,  its  flesh  is  esteemed   a  delicacy,  beingr 
white,  tender,  and  well  flavoured,  whence  the  name  of  Salmon 
was  given  to  it,   and  its  shape  which  is  nearly  cylindrical  and 
slightly  compressed,  with  the  head  and  jaws  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  Salmons,  has  induced  many   to  consider  it  a  real 
Salmon,  although  its  fins  and  gill  covers  are  quite  different.     It 
has  received  the  vulgar  names   of  Sal?no7i,  White  Sa lmony  and 
O/220  Salmon.     It  is  not  a   common   fish,   but   is  occasionally 
caught  all  over  the   Ohio  and  in  the  Kentucky,  Licking,  Wa- 
bash, and  Miami  rivers  during  the  spring  and  summer;  it  ap- 
pears at  Pittsburgh  sometimes  as  early  as  February,  while  it  win- 
ters in  deep  waters.     It  feeds    on   Chubs,   Minnows,  Suckers, 
See.     It  is  not  often  caught  with  the  hook,  but  easily  taken  with 
the  gig  and  seine.     It  has   the  back  and  sides  gilt  by  patches, 
the  head  variegated  with  small  gilt  spots  above  and  quite  white 
beneath.     The  eyes  are  large,  prominent  and  brown,  situated 
above  the  corners   of  the  mouth  and  surrounded  with  a  gilt 
brown  iris.     The  two  dorsal  fins  are  widely  apart,  the  first  ray 
of  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  short,  the  second  dorsal  fin  is  slightly  fal- 
cate, they  are  both  yellow  as  well  as  the  tail  and  with  brown 
spots,  the  other  fins  are  pale  yellowish  with  only  *a  few  brown 
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dotts.  The  rays  are,  in  the  anal  12,  wherein  the  first  is  short 
and  spiny,  thoracic  6,  the  first  hardly  spiny,  pectoral  14,  cau- 
dal 20.  The  whole  fish  is  covered  with  very  small  scales,  and 
the  lateral  line  begins  above  the  opercule:  the  second  spine  out- 
side of  the  opercule  is  remarkable. 

2d  Species.  Golden-eyes  Perch.  Perca  chrysojis.     Perche 

ceuil-d'or. 

Upper  jaw  longer,  one  spine  on  the  opercule,  body  oblong, 
breadth  one  fourth  of  total  length,  silvery  with  five  longitudinal 
brownish  stripes  on  each  side,  head  brown  above:  lateral  line 
diagonal  and  straight;  first  dorsal  fin  with  eight  rays,  the  second 
has  14,  whereof  one  is  spiny,  tail  forked,  roseate,  tip  brown;  base 
scaly. 

Vulgar  names  Rock  fish,  Rock  bass,  Rock  perch,  Gold  eyes, 
Striped  bass,  Sec     It  is  commonly  mistaken   for  the  Rock  fish 
or  Striped  bass  of  the   Atlantic  Ocean,  the   Perca  Mitchelli  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  (Trans,  of  the    philos.     Society  of  New  York, 
vol.  1.  page  413,  tab.  3.  fig.  4  )  to  which  it  is  certainly  greatly- 
similar;  but  it  differs  from  it,  by  the  single  spine  of  the  opercule, 
the  shape  cf   the  lateral   line,   the    less    number  of  stripes,  the 
scaly  tail,  &c.     It  is  not  very  common  in  the  Ohio,  and  is  hard- 
ly ever  seen  at  Pittsburgh,  being  more  common   in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  where  it  frequents  the  lalls,  ripples,  and  rocky 
shores.     Its  usual  size   is  about  one  foot.     It  is  very  good  to 
eat.     It  bites  at  the  hook.     The  mouth  is  large  with  very  small 
teeth,  the  three  pieces  of  the   gill  cover  are   slightly  crenulate, 
the  middle  one  or  preopercule  being  however  deeply  serrate. 
The  eyes  are  large  black  with  a  large  golden  iris.     The  lateral 
line  begins  at  the  corner  of  the  opercule  and  does  not  follow  the 
curve  of  the  back,  the  stripes  are  parallel  with  it  and  only  two  of 
them  reach   the  tail.     The  branchial    membrane  has  six  rays; 
the  spine  of  the  opercule  is  not  terminal.     The  dorsal  fins  arc 
rufous  and  quite  separate,  the  two  first  rays  of  the  first  are  short- 
er, the  second  is  brown   posteriorly  and   diagonally,  its  base  is 
scaly  and  such    is  also   the    base  of  the   anal   fin,    which  has 
similar  colours,    and    15  rays,  whereof    three  are  spiny.     Pec- 
toral fins  with  16  rays.     Thoracic  fins  incarnate  with  six  rays, 
whereof  one  is  «piny. 
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It  will  appear  that  this  fish  differs  so  widely  from  the  forego 
ing,  as  to  be  hardly  reducible  to  the  same  genus;  but  its  great 
similarity  with  the  Perca  Mitchelli  has  compelled  me  to  retain 
it  in  this  genus,  notwitstandmg  many  peculiar  characters.  I 
shall  however  venture  to  propose  a  new  subgenus  or  section  in 
the  genus  Perca  for  this  fish,  to  which  the  P.  Mitchelli,  may 
perhaps  be  lound  to  belong.  It  may  be  called  Lefiibema  and 
distinguished  by  the  scaly  bases  of  the  caudal,  anal,  and  second 
dorsal  fins,  this  last  with  some  spiny  rays,  and  all  the  three  parts 
of  the  gill  cover  more  or  less  serrulate,  besides  the  small  teeth. 

The  Perca  Salmonca  may  also  form  a  peculiar  subgenus,  or 
section  distinguished  by  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  body,  long 
head  and  jaws,  large  teeth,  and  a  second  spine  outside  of  the 
opercule  over  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins.  It  may  be  called 
Stizostediofi,  which  means  pungent  throat.  I  could  have  made 
peculiar  genera  of  each  of  them,  under  the  proposed  names;  but 
as  they  otherwise  agree  with  the  reduced  genus  Perca,  I  have 
preferred  delaying  this  innovation  until  more  species  are  found 
possessing  the  same  distinctions, in  which  case  my  two  perches 
may  then  be  called  Stizostcdion  salmoncum,  and  JLefiibema  chry- 
so/is. 

3d  Species.  Black  dotted  Perch.  Perca  nigrojiunctata. 
Perche  a-point&-noirs. 

Upper  jaw  longer;  body  brown,  covered  all  over  with  black 
dotts,  breadth  one  sixth  of  the  length,  lateral  line  nearly  straight 
the  anal  fins  very  long,  tail  truncate.  I  ha\  e  not  seen  this  spe- 
cies, I  describe  it  from  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Audubon,  i  am 
therefore  doubtful,  whether  it  is  a  real  perch,  particularly  since 
the  drawing  does  not  show  the  serratures  and  spines  of  the  gill 
cover.  It  might  be  a  Sciena,  or  a  Di/iteroden,  yet  the  shape  of 
the  body  and  ihe  distant  dorsal  fins,  induce  me  to  rank  it  with 
the  G.  Perca  until  better  known;  when  it  may  even  turn  out  to 
be  a  peculiar  genus,  which  the  flexuose  opercule,  long  anal  fin 
and  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  seem  to  indicate,  and  should 
it  be  a  real  perch,  it  must  form  a  peculiar  subgenus,  which  may 
be  called  Pomacampsis  in  either  case.  The  vulgar  names  of 
this  fish  are  Black  Perch,  Widow's  Perch,  Dotted  Bass,  Black 
Bass,  Batchelcr's  Perch,  Sec.     It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  parts 
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of  the  Ohio,  from  the  falls  to  the  mouth,  and  it  runs  up  the  small 
creeks,  but  is  rare  every  where.  Its  length  is  from  six  to  twelve 
inches.     The  snout  is  rounded,  the  head  sloping  and  small,  th  e 
preopercule  rounded,  the  opercule  flexuose  or  nearly  lobate; 
the  eyes  are  black  and  beyond  the  mouth.     The  back  is  almost 
black,  the  two  dorsal  fins  are  dotted  like  the  body,  the  first  has 
about  twelve  spiny  rays,  and  the  second  about  eight  soft  rays, 
this  last  is  very  near  the  tail.     The  anal  fin   has  about  twenty 
rays  and  begins  j  ust  below  the  vent  and  the  end  of  the  first  dor- 
sal fin.  Vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  almost  nearer  the  head. 
ii  Genus.    Bubbler.     Amblodon.     Amblodon. 
Body  elliptical,  compressed,   scaly;  head  and  gill  covers  sca- 
ly, jaws  with  small  fily  teeth,  throat  with   a  triangular  bone  be- 
neath, covered  with  large  round  hollow  and  obtuse  teeth.   Gill 
oftfer  with   two  pieces,  preopercule   slightly  denticulate  at  the 
base,  opercule  without  teeth  nor  spines:  branchial  membrane 
■with  six  rays.     Two  dorsal  fins  contigous,  the   first  spiny,  the 
«econd  partly  so,  scaly  along  the  base.     Vent  posterior. 

This  genus  was  called  by  me  Afilodinotus  G.  8.  of  my  Me- 
moir on  70  New  Genera  of  American  animals,  in  the  journal  of 
Natural  History  ol  Paris,  having  been  led  into  error,  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  remarkable  teeth  of  its  throat  belonged  to  the  Buf- 
falo fish,  as  will  be  seen  below.  The  namo  means  obtuse  teeth  . 
It  differs  from  the  G.  Sciena  by  the  scaly  head,  opercule  and 
base  of  second  dorsal  fin,  besides  the  singular  teeth.  Only  one 
species  is  known  as  yet. 

4th  Species.  Grunting  Bubeler.  Amblodon  grun  niens. 
Amblodon  grognant. 

Synonymy.  Sciena  grunniens  Raf.  Catal,  fishes  of  Ohio. 
JHfilodinotus  grunniens.  Raf.  Mem.  on  70  N.  G.  Animals,  G.  8. 
Entirely  silvery,  Upper  lip  longer,  lateral  line  curved  up- 
wards at  the  base,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  straight  posteriorly, 
tail  lunulate,  first  dorsal  fin  with  nine  rays,  the  first  very  short, 
the  second  with  35  rays,  the  first  spiny  and  short. 

The  vulgar  names  of  this  fish  are  White-perch,  White-pearch, 
Buffaloe-perch,  grunting-perch,  bubbling-fish,  bubbler,  and 
muscle-eater.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  found  in  the  O- 
hio,  reaching  sometimes  to  the  length  of  three  feet  and  the 
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weight  of  thirty  pounds,  and  affording  a  delicate  food.     It  is  al- 
so one  of  the  most  common,  being  found  all  over  the  Ohio, 
and  even  the  Monongahe  la  and  Alleghany,  as  also  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Kentucky,  Wabash,  Miami, 
&c.  and  all  the  large  tributary  streams:  where  it  is  permanent, 
since  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  except  in  winter.  In  Pittsburgh  it 
appears  again  in  February.     It  feeds  on  many  species  of  fishes, 
Suckers,Catfishes,  Sunfishes,Scc.  but  principally  on  the  muscles, 
or  various  species  of  the  bivalve  genus  Unio,  so  common  in  the 
Ohio,  whose  thick  shells  it  is  enabled  to  crush  by  means  of  its 
large  throat  teeth.     The  structure  of  those  teeth  is  very  singu- 
lar and  peculiar,  they  are  placed  like  paving  stones  on  the  flat 
bone  of  the  lower  throat,  in  great  numbers  and  of  different  siz- 
es; the  largest,  which  are  as  big  as  a  man's  nails,  are  always  in 
the  centre;  they  are  inverted  in  faint  alveoles,  but  not  at  all  qon- 
■  octed  with  the  bone;  their  shape  is  circular  and  flattened, 
the  inside  always  hollow,  with  a  round  hole  beneath:    in  the 
young  fishes  they  are  rather  convex  above  and  evidently  radia- 
ted and  mamillar;  while  in  the  old  fishes  they  become  smooth, 
truncate,  and  shining  white.      These  teeth  and  their  bone  are 
common  in  many  museums,  where  they  are  erroneously  called 
teeth  of  the  Buffalo-fish  or  of  a  Cat-fish.     I  was  deceived   so 
far  by  this  mistake  and  by  the  repeated   assertions  of  several 
oersons,  as  to  ascribe  those  teeth  to  the  Buffalo-fish,  which  I 
>ave  since  found  to  be  a  real  Catontomtcs]  this  error  I  now  cor- 
rect with  pleasure. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  fish  consists  in  the  strange 
\,runting  noise,  which  it  produces,  and  from  whtch  I  have  de- 
rived its  specific  name.     It  is  intermediate  between  the  dumb 
mint  of  a  hog  and  the  single  croaking  noise  ot  the  bull  frog: 
ihat  grunt  is  only  repeated  at  intervals  and  not  in  quick  succes- 
ion-     Every  navigator  of  the  Ohio  is  well  acquainted  with  it, 
m  they  often  come  under  the  boats  to  enjoy  their  shade  in  sum- 
mer and  frequently  make  their  noise.     Another  peculiarity  of 
his  fish,  is  the  habit  which  it  has  of  producing  large  bubbles 
.n  quick  succession,  while  digging  through  the  mud  or  sand  of 
the  river,  in  search  of  the  Muscles  or  Unios. 
It  has  a  small  head,  sloping  and  compressed  all  the  way  from 
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the  snout  to  the  dorsal  fins  and  entirely  scaly;  thick,  hard,  and 
extensible  lips,  and  2  nostrils  on  each  side,  the  posterior  larger 
oblongSc  obliqual:  the  operculeis  rounded  with  gilt  shades;  those 
shades  extend  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  back  is  slight- 
ly dark  or  brownish,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  head  olivaceous. 
The  iris  is  gilt  brown  and  the  fins  are  brownish,  except  the  tho- 
racic and  pectoral,  which  are  reddish;  these  last  have  18  rays, 
-while  the  thoracic  have  seven,  whereof  the  first  is  spiny  and  the 
second  mucronate.  Tail  with  twenty  rays.  Anal  fin  narrow 
elongate,  brown  tinged  with  reddish,and  with  nine  rays,  whereof 
the  first  is  spiny,  very  small  and  flat,  the  second  is  also  spiny, 
but  very  thick,  large  and  triangular,  the  third  ray  is  the  longest 
and  the  last  is  mucronate.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  triangular  and 
broader  than  the  second,  which  is  very  long  and  rounded  be- 
hind. 

This  fish  is  either  taken  in  the  seine  or  with  the   hook   and 
line;  it  bites  easily,  and  affords  fine  sport  to  the  fishermen.    It 
spawns  in  the  spring,  and  lays  a  great  quantity  of  eggs. 
Ill  Genus.    Calliurus.     Painted  Tail.     Calliure. 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  scaly;  fore  part  of  the  head  with- 
out scales,  neck  and  gill-covers  scaly:  mouth  large  with  strong 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  without  lips.  Gill  cover  double,  preo- 
percule  divided  downwards  into  three  curved  and  carinated  su- 
tures, without  serrature:  opercule  with  an  acute  and  membra- 
naceous appendage,  belore  which  stands  a  flat  spine.  One  dor- 
sal fin,  spiny  anteriorly,  depressed  in  the  middle.  Anal  fin 
with  spiny  rays,  thoracic  with  none,  and  only  five  soft  rays. 
Vent  nearly  medial. 

The  generic  name  means  fine  tail.  It  differs  principally 
from  the  genus  Holocentrus,  by  the  head,  scaly  gill  cover  and 
singular  propercule:  Genus  12  of  my  70  New  Genera  of  Amer- 
can  Animals. 

5th  Species.  Dotted  Fainted  tail.  Calliurus  Punctula- 
tuse.     Calliure  pointille. 

Lower  jaw  longer:  body   olivaceous   crowded  with  blackish 
dotts:  head  brownish,  flattened  above:  lateral  line  hardly  curv- 
ed upwards  at  the  base:  tail  unequally  bilobed,  lower  lobe  larg- 
er, base   yellow,  middle  blackish,   tip  white:  dorsal  fin  yellow 
with  24  rays,  of  which  10  are  spiny. 
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An  uncommon  fish  from  four  to  twelve  inches  long.  I  ob- 
served it  at  the  falls;  rare  in  the  Ohio,  more  common  in  some 
small  streams.  Vulgar  names,  Painted-tail  or  Bride-perch. 
Tail  with  two  lobes,  slightly  unequal,  base  fiexuose.  Belly  and 
lower  fins  pale,  anal  fin  with  13  rays,  the  three  anterior  spiny 
and  shorter,  behind  rounded  and  far  from  the  tail,  although 
nearer  than  the  dorsal  fin.  Thoracic,  fin  with  five  rays,  none  of 
which  appear  spiny,  and  no  appendage.  Pectoral  fins  short, 
trapezoidal,  with  15  rays.  Branchial  rays  concealed. 
IV.   Genus.      Sunfish.     Icthelis.     Icthele. 

Body  elliptical  or  oval  very  compressed,  scaly.  Mouth  small, 
with  small  teeth  and  thin  lips.  Gill  cover  double,  scaly,  with- 
out serrature  or  spines.  One  dorsal  fin,  broader  behind,  with 
anterior  spiny  rays,  as  ivell  as  the  anal  and  thoracic  fins,  these 
without  appendages.  Vent  harcdy  posterior.  Lateral  line  fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  back. 

Synonomy  Lefiomis.     Prod.  70  New  Genera,    13  Genus. 

An  extensive  genus,  which  contains  perhaps  20  species,  most 
of  which  were  blended  with  the  Labrus  auritus  and  Lahrus 
virginicus  of  Linneus.  They  differ  from  the  genus  l.abrus  or 
rather  Sfiarus,  by  the  scaly  opercule  and  the  thoracic  fins  with- 
out appendage.  I  have  already  detected  six  species  in  the  wes- 
tern waters;  but  there  are  more.  I  divide  them  into  two  sub- 
genera. Meaning  Sun-fish.  All  good  to  eat,  and  easily  taken 
with  the  hook;  they  feed  on  worms  and  young  fishes.  They 
are  permanent. 

1st  Subgenus.     Telipomis. 

Opercule  without  appendage;  but  spotted — Meaning  spot- 
ted gills. 

6th  Species.  Gilded  Sunfish.  Icthelis  macrochira.  Itch- 
elc  macvochire. 

Body  oval,oblong,  gilt,  crowded  with  small  brown  dotts;  head 
small,  scaly,  opercule  fiexuose,  spot  narrow  marginal  and  black, 
jaws  equal:  tail  forked:  pectoral  fins  long  and  narrow,  reach- 
ing the  anal  fin,  which  has  13  rays,  whereof  three  are  spiny. 

A  pretty  species  from  three  to  four  inches  long.  In  the  O- 
hio,  Green  river,  Wabash,  kc  Names,  Sun-fish,  Gold-fish,  Sec. 
Head  rather  acute,  not  scaly  before  the   eyes.     Iris  gilt  brown- 
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Dorsal  fin  with  22  long  rays,  whereof  1 1  are  spiny,  a  depres- 
sion between  the  two  sorts  of  rays.     Anal  fin  broad  and  round- 
ed.    Tail  20  rays.     Thoracic  one  and  five.     Pectoral  15.     Di- 
ameter of  the  body  nearly  one  fourth  of  total  length. 
7th  Species.  Blue  Sunfish.  Icthelis  cyanella.    Icthele  Cleu- 

atre. 

Body  elliptic,  elongate,  diameter  one  fifth,  olivaceous  gilt, 
crowded  with  irregular  blue  dotts;  brownish  aboire:  head  elon- 
gate, lower  jaw  longer,  cheeks  with  blue  flexuose  lines;  spot  ob- 
long blackish,  nearly  marginal:  tail  rounded,  notched:  anal  fin 
very  broad  with  12  rays,  whereof  three  are  short  spiny:  pectoral 
fins  very  short. 

A  small  species  hardly  three  inches,  called  Blue-fish  or  Sun- 
fish.  I  found  it  on  the  Ohio  at  the  falls.  Appearing  entirely 
blue  at  a  distance.  Head  brown  above.  Iris  gilt.  Opercule  curv- 
ed. Tail  olive  blue,  with  24  rays.  Dorsal  fin  brownish  with  20 
rays,  whereof  10  are  spiny,  hardly  any  middle  depression.  Pec- 
toral small  trapezoidal,  12  rays.     Thoracic  one  and  five-. 

8th  Species.  Blackeye  Sunfish.  Icthelis  melanosis  Icth- 
ele seuil-noir. 

Body  oblong,  diameter  one  fourth,  olivaceous  covered  with 
blue  dotts,  neck  hrown  above,  head  large,  mouth  rather  large, 
upper  jaw  longer;  opercule  with  blue  curved  and  longitudinal 
lines  beneath:  spot  rounded  black  at  its  base:  fins  olivaceous, 
tail  bilobed:  anal  fin  with  three  and  nine  rays:  pectoral  fins 
large  oboval. 

Length  from  two  to  six  inches:  common  in  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Ohio,  the  Kentucky,  Licking,  Miami,  Sec.  and 
even  in  small  creeks.  Vulgar  names,  Blue-fish,  Black-eyes 
Sun-fish,  Blue-bass,  &c.  It  has  black  eyes  like  all  the  other 
species;  but  the  iris  is  black  also,  with  a  silvery  hue  or  ring. 
Dorsal  fin  with  ten  and  ten  rays,  the  spiny  ones  very  short.  Cau- 
dal 20.  Pectoral  16.  Thoracic  one  and  five,  as  usual;  but  the 
spiny  ray  is  very  short,  as  are  also  those  of  the  anal  fin. 
2d  Subgenus.     Pomotis. 

Opercule   with  a  membranaceous  appendage,  often  like  an 
auricule  and  spotted.    Meaning  eared  gills. 
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9th  Species.     Redeye  Sunfish.     Icthelis  Enythrops.  Itch- 
ele  ceuil  rouge. 

Body  oval  elliptic,  (diameter  one  third,)  blackish  above,  oliva- 
ceous on  the  sides,  whitish  beneath:  head  small,  lower  jaw 
longer,  propercule  flexuose,  opercule  with  a  short,  angular  and 
acute  appendage,  a  faint  and  small  brown  spot  above  it:  tail  bi- 
lobed,  ciliate,  base  black,  middle  olivaceous,  tip  whitish>  upper 
lobe  rather  larger:  anal  fin  with  six  and  ten  rays:  pectorals  tra- 
pezoidal large,  not  reaching  the  vent. 

(to  be  continued.) 


AN  ODE 
For  the  New  Year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty. 

The  king  of  day's  revolving  sphere 
Wakes  into  life  the  rolling  year; 

The  impatient  minutes  haste; 
And,  turn'd  by  fortune's  fickle  wheel, 
The  unchanging  fates  have  fix'd  their  seal 

On  all  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Lo!  shining  bright  in  memory's  fane, 
Beyond  "the  green  ey'd  monster's"  rage, 
Heroic  deeds  shall  live  again, 
And  grace  the  historian's  future  page, 
Where  distant  climes  shall  wond'ring  read 
Of  freedom's  sons,  unaw'd  by  power, 
Who  march 'd  to  war,  their  country  freed, 
And  bravely  bled  in  battle's  hour. 

From  the  first  blush  of  orient  day 
To  where  descend  his  evening  beams 
On  burning  Afiic's  sable  streams, 

Her  martial  deeds  shall  ne'er  decay. 

Of  fair  success,  O  happy  land, 
48 
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O  cheer'd  by  heavenly  smiles, 
What  can  the  fates  assign  thee  more? 
What  happier  boon  has  Heav'n  in  store 

To  bless  thy  people's  toils? 
Each  rolling  season  as  it  flows, 
Each  month  exalts  thy  rising  fame, 
Each  day  with  expectation  glows 
To  waft  abroad  thy  honored  name. 
Around  our  country  waiting  stands 
Each  noble  child  of  future  time. 
Mark!  how  they  fly  in  unknown  bands, 
As  from  the  mountain  height,  sublime, 
She  rolls  around  her  god-like  eyes, 
And  earth,  and  heaven,  and  sea,  surveys! 
O  grant  a  portion  of  thy  praise, 
O  bid  thy  sons  to  glory  rise: 
Columbia's  genius,  hear  their  prayer; 
O  bid  them  all  to  glory  rise, 
With  ten-fold  honors  let  them  share 
The  blessings  of  the  brave  and  wise. 
Then  shall  they  mark  time's  rapid  speed 
With  something  that  disdains  to  die, 
The  hero's,  patriot's,  good  man's  meed, 
And  passage  to  eternity.  Z. 


To  a  little  bird  taken  into  my  chamber  at  the  window,  and  pro- 
tccted  during  a  stormy  night. 

While  the  Night  Fiend  is  prowling, 

And  the  bleak  tempest  howling, 
And  the  sear  leaf  is  slripp'd  from  the  sheltering  tree. 

From  a  scene  so  dismaying, 

Thy  terror  betraying, 
Sweet  Bird,  here's  a  sacred  acylum  for  thee. 

When  no  storm  shall  alarm  thee, 
And  my  bosom  shall  warm  thee, 
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As  a  Wing'd-One*  of  old,  not  an  ingrate  thou'lt  prove» 

He  sent  through  the  heart, 

Which  caress'd  him,  a  dart, 
And  its  peace  was  destroy 'd  by  the  arrow  of  Love. 

But  Thou,  when  thy  pinion 

Resumes  its  dominion, 

As  lovely  and  smiling  shall  dawn  the  young  Day, 

With  gratitude  glowing, 

And  voice  sweetly  flowing, 

Oft  my  slumbers  wilt  charm  with  thy  free  Matin  Lay. 

H.  M. 
*  "Cupid  benighted." 


HENRI. 

I  found  young  Henri  on  the  plain: 

His  eye  was  fixed,  his  hand  was  still: 
Still  bore  his  breast  the  life-blood  stain, 
The  blood  was  on  his  helmet  still. 

He  died,  as  men  like  him  should  die, 
In  the  warm  clasp  of  victory! 
His  eye  was  fixed,  but  in  its  gare 

Beamed  the  high  soul.     The  crimsoned  brow 
Was  cold,  but  life's  departing  rays 
Had  lit  it  with  a  warrior's  glow. 

The  soul,  which  from  that  turf  had  flown, 
Would  not  have  sought  a  prouder  throne! 

Let  honours  deck  the  fallen  brave, 

Proud  trophies  grace  his  hallowed  tomb; 
Green  be  the  laurels  o'er  his  grave, 

And  thornless  roses  round  it  bloom. 
Stern  War  himself  shall  shed  a  tear; 

Nations  shall  weep  a  hero  dead; 
Fame  shall  a  lasting  structure  rear, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  valour's  laid! 
For  he  has  died,  as  those  should  die, 
Who  fight  the  fight  of  Liberty!  R.  B 
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TO  JULIA. 

Julia,  forgive  the  faltering  lays, 

Officious  thus,  that  court  thine  ear, 
Forgive  the  sigh  that  hapless  strays, 

Forgive  the  timid,  trembling  tear. 
They  ask  not  now  return  of  Love, 

To  soothe  them  with  its  power  divine; 
Nor  do  they  hope  that  breast  to  move 

With  the  rude  pangs  that  throb  in  mine. 

Forgive,  if  thought,  like  truant  boy, 

To  earlier  hours,  dejected,  stray, 
When  hope  was  young  and  life  was  joy, 

And  love  inspired  my  every  lay. 
The  stifled  throb,  the  silent  throe, 

Upbraid  thee  not:  this  wounded  breast 
One  solace  only  seeks  to  know; 

It  once  was  happy,  once  was  blest. 

R.  B. 


A  RAMBLE  BY  MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OHIO. 

How  delightful  to  ramble  at  eve's  silent  hour 
On  the  smooth  grassy  bank  of  the  pure  silver  stream, 
To  inhale  the  rich  odour  of  each  fragrant  flower, 
And  enjoy  the  delight  of  a  fanciful  dream! 

How  soft  are  the  rays  of  the  chaste  queen  of  night, 
When,  in  beauty  reflected  from  Ohio's  smooth  face, 
They  shine,  like  the  lake  of  pure  liquid  light, 
Whose  lustre  through  heaven's  starry  concave  we  trace! 

How  sublime  is  a  view  of  the  dew-spangled  lawn, 
Like  a  diamond  reflecting  Diana's  pale  ray! 
How  splendid  the  rainbows,  which  o'er  me  have  drawn 
Their  arches,  whose  colouis  so  fitfully  play! 
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O,  'tis  soothing  and  sweet  to  the  sorrow  worn  heart 
By  moonlight  to  roam  o'er  the  gem  bedecked  shore, 
And  'isi;.  those  scenes,  which, in  memory's  chart, 
Stand  high,  from  the  pleasures  enjoyed  there  before^ 

But  hark!  what  rich  melody  floats  on  the  breeze, 

And  swells  its  sweet  notes,  full  or  faint  on  the  ear, 

As  the  zephyr's  soft  breath  gently  wafts  through  the  trees 

Those  sounds,  which  by  fits  appear  distant  or  near? 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  waterman;  but  in  his  lay 
Not  the  fires  ofTasso  or  Petrarch  appear, 
As  they  swell,  Oh  Italia,  on  thy  far  renown'd  bay, 
In  the  voice  of  the  musical  Gondolier. 

How  gently  the  moonbeams  repose  on  yon  hill, 
Where  so  oft  with  the  friend  of  my  heart  I've  reclin'd, 
At  the  foot  of  the  beech,  near  yon  wandering  rill, 
And  enjoyed  the  sweet  converse  of  souls  unconfin'd! 

Yes!  thy  heart,  O  my  friend,  was  as  pure  as  the  light, 
Which  pillows  so  gently  on  yon  rolling  stream, 
And  thy  mind,  like  an  Hercules,  cradled  in  might, 
Flashed  forth  Irom  thy  face,  like  a  meteor,  its  beam. 

Once  thou  wert — but  art  not — for  death's  freezing  hand 
Hath  congealed  the  fair  blossom  which  shot  forth' so  bold, 
Though  by  the  soft  breezes  of  friendship  'twas  f  mn'd, 
And  the  warm  sun  of  love  caused  its  leaves  to  unfold. 

Sleep  on,  but  whenever  I  visit  the  shore, 

Where  so  oft  we  have  felt  friendship's  magic  controul, 

I  shall  sigh  o'er  the  joys  I  can  witness  no  more, 

And  by  memory  enjov  the  soft  green  of  the  soul. 

H.  E, 
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Doctissimo  atque  facundissimo 
HORATIO  HOLLEY, 

Transylvaniensis  Unive  'satis  Praesidi, 
Reipublicae  Literariae  Fautori  Strenuo 
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Hosce    versiculos,  non  admodum  limatos, 

D,  D,  D, 

J.  R. 

T.  U. 
Cum  Deum  regina  Jovisque  conjux, 
Helladam  ob  caram  lacrymis  obortis, 
Funderet  coram  fratre  de  profundo 
Corde  querelas, 

Ntspiam  talem  populum  futurum, 
Fortem  in  armis,  tarn  patriaeque  amantem; 
Ore  sic  fatur  placido  virum  rex 
Oscula  libans; 

"In  mari  est  Atlantiaco  duabus 
Alteris  adjuncta,  animos  viriles 
Spartacos  quae  possidet,  omnia  et  quae 
Dura  subiret, 

Insula,  olim  limitibus  vetustis 
Longius  quae  proferet,  occidentis 
Ultimo  ex  fine  imperium  cubile  ad 
Solis  Eoum. 

Cis  fretum  degit  populus  qui  eodem, 
Quo  Attici  sunt,  ingenio,  ac  benigna 
Cujus  est  semper  comitas  et  oequa 
Gloria  in  armis. 

Quseque  virtus  Greca  iterum  vigebit 
Hie  et  illic.     Heu  sc'elus!  Sese  in  ipsos 
Impium  ferrum  furiale  vertent 
Postea  ssevi. 

Ni  foret  fatum,  tibi  tunc  dolendom, 
Terminos  trans  Oceani  futurum 
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Virgini  asylum,  in  regione  cui  CO- 
LUMBIA* nomen. 

Quamvis  in  cunis  dbminationis 
Vincula  haec  rumpet  fera  Europeae 
Maximo  cum  murmure  Libertatis, 
Fulminis  instar,     % 

Intonans  nomen,  sonus,  improbos  qui 
Excitat  reges  velut  invsereno 
Nubila  allidunt,  aquilone  adacta 
Impete  vasto." 

Turn  Pater  Divum  jubare  exaratum 
Protulit  Washingtonii  celebre  N 

Nomen,  orbis  qua  patet,  atque  omni 
Tempore  sacrum. 


LA  DIVINITE. 

ODE  SACREE,  A  ECHO  ET  CHORUS  RESPONSIF. 

(The  Divinity.     A  Sacred  Ode  with  responsive  Echo/, 

N.  B.  The  reader  must  supply  the  accents. 

Je  suis  celui  qui  suis,  toujours  fus  et  serajjfc 
Nul  ne  pcut  soulever,  le  voile  qui  me  couvre; 
Mais  dcs  qu/je  deploie  la  vigueur  de  mon  bras. 
0U*. Tout  1'  Univers  me  decouvre. 

Echo  de  tous  les  Etres. 
Tu  es^clui  qui  est,  toujours  fus  et  seras: 
Nul  nepeut  soulever  le  voile  qui  te  couvre; 
Mais  des  que  tu  deploie  la  vigneur  de  ton  bras, 
Tout  1'  Univers  te  decouvre. 

*  The  classical  reader  will  be  aware  that  the  division  of  the  word  Colum- 
bia is  supported  by  the  best  authorities.  In  Horace  similar  divisions  a- 
bound,  and  the  following1  example  from  Catullus,  Ode  61,  1.  81,  is  direet- 
ly  in  point. 

Flere  desine.     Non  tibi  ,lu~ 

runculeia  periculum  est. 
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Je  suis  present  partout,  en  tous  tems,  en  tous  lieux; 
L'  existence  est  mon  corps,  la  lumiere  est  mon  ombre: 
Des  que  1'  on  m*  entrevoil,  j'  eblouis  tous  les  yeux, 
Le  Ciel  merae  en  devient  sombre. 

Echo  de  tous  les  Etres. 
Tu  esfepresent  partout,  en  tous  tems,  en  tous  lieux; 
L'  existence  est  ton  corps,  la  lumiere  est  ton  ombre: 
Des  que  V  on  t'entrevoi^,  tu  eblouis  les  yeux, 

Le  Ciel  meme  en  devient  sombre. 

Je  fus  toujours  le  meme  et  serai  toujours  tel; 
Rien  ne  peut  alterer  mon  bonheur  ineffable: 
Tout  emane  de  moi;  car  je  suis  1'  eternel, 
Le  seul  Principe  immuable. 

Echo  de  tous  les  Etres. 
Tu  fus  toujours  le  meme,  et  seras  toujours  tel; 
Rien  ne  peut  alterer  ton  bonheur  ineffable: 
Tout  ernane  de  toi;  car  tu  es1?r  eternel, 
Le  seul  Principe  immuable. 

C.  S,  RAFINESQUE. 
Transylvania  University, 
January  1^,1820.' 

E&D  OF  THE  FIRST  VOI.UMtfT*' 
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